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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  FRIENDS 


Dear  Friends: 

What  a  delight  and  privilege  it  is  for 
me  to  welcome  you  to  a  new  year  of 
service  to  the  Duke  Library!  Inade- 
quate though  I  feel,  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity. 

Tonight,  as  I  was  contemplating  the 
importance  of  libraries,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  the  friendliness 
and  character  of  our  universities  and 
institutions  are  derived  largely  from 
their  libraries.  They  are  foci  of  hospi- 
tality. They  invite  visitors,  students, 
friends — people.  The  very  name 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
implies  that  the  Duke  Library  has  its 
own  particular  personality.  As  its 
friends,  we  are  aware  of  this,  and  we 
desire  to  fortify  our  friendship  with  it 
and  strengthen  our  ties  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity through  this  medium. 

We  know  that  a  library  in  the  free 
world  provides  a  bulwark  against  fear 
— that  within  its  walls  are  books  whose 
ideas  can  break  down  the  barriers  that 
divide  men.  I  saw  a  reference  the  other 
day  to  Chesterton's  remark  that  "the 
way  to  love  anything  is  to  realize  that 
it  might  be  lost."     Book  lovers  and 


lovers  of  freedom  realize  that  we  must 
never  lose  ideas  of  men  or  records  of 
their  action  and  behavior  and  above  all 
that  we  must  never  lose  the  ideas  of 
Him  who  taught  us  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty. 

The  library  keeps  us  close  to  the 
humanities:  history,  poetry,  literature, 
philosophy,  music,  and  art,  without 
which  men's  minds  would  be  vacuous, 
dangerous,  or  merely  filled  with  scien- 
tific equations.  The  open  door  to  our 
library  symbolizes  the  open  mind  which 
can  generate  dissent  without  dissension 
on  the  one  hand,  and  concord  without 
regimentation  on  the  other. 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
"Our  horizons  may  be  widened  and 
our  outlook  clarified  by  knowledge  of 
what  men  have  striven  to  do  and  how 
far  their  hopes  and  fears  have  been 
realized.  There  is  no  substitute  for  an 
open  mind  enriched  by  reading  and 
the  arts." 

Libraries  don't  happen  as  a  matter 
of  course,  nor  can  library  budgets  cover 
all  needs.  This  means  that  their  book 
collections  must  be  nurtured  and  culti- 
vated by  the  efforts  of  individuals, — 
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which  challenges  our  imaginations  and 
enthusiasms.  In  one  way  or  another, 
each  of  us  has  a  mania  for  books — a 
malady,  bibliomania,  so  designated 
approximately  150  years  ago  by  Dr. 
John  Ferriar,  English  physician.  My 
husband  was  very  fond  of  one  of  Dr. 
Ferriar's  poems  which  ends: 

"Even  I,  debar'd  of  ease  and  studious  hours 
Confess,  mid'  anxious  toil,  its  lurking 

powers 
How  pure  the  joy,  when  first  my  hands 

unfold 
The  small,  rare  volume,  black  with  tarnished 

gold!" 


It's  good,  I  think,  to  feel  that  way  about 
a  book.  It's  good  to  feel  that  way  about 
a  library. 

We,  as  friends,  with  God's  help,  are 
united  in  a  common  purpose:  our  devo- 
tion to  stimulating  interest  in  the  Duke 
University  Library.  With  high  hearts 
and  the  anticipation  of  great  fun  and 
satisfaction,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  this 
task. 

With  best  wishes,  always, 
Sincerely, 

Mary  Trent 


GREEK  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


Kenneth 

IN  1947  a  strange  little  Greek  manu- 
script was  added  to  the  Duke  collec- 
tion. Because  of  the  Second  World 
War,  five  years  had  passed  since  the  last 
manuscript  acquisition,  and,  as  the  first 
post-war  purchase,  this  was  accessioned 
as  Greek  MS  8.1 

The  worn  and  soiled  brown  calf 
cover  encloses  138  leaves,  6x4  inches 
in  size.  MS  8  has  been  designated  the 
"Monk's  Book."  It  is  written  on  paper 
whose  watermarks  of  crown  and  anchor 
show  it  to  be  German  or  Italian  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  but  the  scribes 
were  probably  eastern  monks.  Indeed, 
they  may  well  have  been  monks  of  St. 
Catherine's  Monastery  in  Sinai,  with  its 
pride  in  the  adjacent  Mountain  of 
Moses,  the  traditional  burning  bush 
within  its  walls,  and  its  most  famous 
member — John  of  the  Ladder.  Our 
monk-scribe  of  page  16  wrote:  "Hail, 
Mountain.  Hail,  Bush.  Hail,  Gate. 
Hail,  Ladder.  Hail,  divine  Table  of  the 
Word.  Hail,  Help  of  All."  A  little 
later  (p.  34),  he  writes  in  a  prayer, 
"We  have  need  of  a  careful  watch  over 
this  holy  monastery."  {see  Fig.  I) 

The  text  of  this  manuscript  is  a  most 
interesting  mixture  of  liturgical  direc- 
tions and  prayers,  and  includes  a  long 
section  on  the  proper  conduct  of  priest 

*  Dr.  Clark  is  Professor  of  New  Testament. 
An   account   of   earlier   acquisitions    appeared    in 
Library  Notes,  no.  16:  1-5,  June,  1946. 


W.  Clark* 
and  monk.  Rules  from  many  ecclesias- 
tical canons  are  here  recorded  for  use 
in  the  confessional,  with  penance  and 
penalty  indicated.  Monastic  life  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  revealed  in  realistic 
detail.  A  monk  by  the  name  of  Gerasi- 
mos  owned  and  used  this  manual  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  must  have  been 
his  sponsor  who  wrote  the  entry  at 
the  back:  "In  the  year  1746,  May  2, 
Elachistos  Gerasimos  became  a  monk> 
and  I  witness  to  his  spirit,  that  he  is 
worthy  of  the  priesthood."  Another 
entry  a  year  later  testifies  that  "he  is 
worthy,  April  25,  1747.  I  witness  to 
his  power,  worthy  to  become  a  monk 
and  a  spiritual  father."  Then  follows 
a  warning  against  ambitious  desire 
"to  be  raised  from  office  to  office," 
and  against  the  sins  of  the  secular 
world.  A  private  manual  like  this 
has  not  ordinarily  survived  its  constant 
handling,  and  this  little  book  is  a  rare 
example  in  modern  collections. 

The  next  Greek  manuscript  to  be 
acquired  (Greek  MS  9)  is  a  parchment 
scroll  containing  the  Liturgy  of  Saint 
Basil.  About  eight  inches  wide,  the 
present  scroll  is  more  than  six  feet  long, 
with  text  proceeding  lengthwise  on 
both  sides.  But  the  original  scroll, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
probably  fifteen  feet  long  and  has  since 
been  cut  or  broken  apart.  The  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  liturgy  are  want- 
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ing,  and  our  scroll  contains  a  continu- 
ous text  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
liturgy  with  its  parts  for  priest  and 
deacon  and  choral  responses.  This 
liturgy  was  composed  in  the  fourth 
century  by  the  eastern  Emperor,  Basil 
the  Great,  and  has  remained  in  continu- 
ous usage  in  the  Greek  church  to  this 
day.  It  is  used  on  Lenten  Sundays  and 
certain  other  special  occasions  includ- 
ing Saint  Basil's  day  (January  i).  The 
Duke  copy  has  suffered  some  damage, 
but  it  was  skillfully  repaired  in  the  fall 
of  1947,  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
Library  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Paton,  Jr. 

Greek  MS  10  was  acquired  in  Decem- 
ber 1947  from  a  New  York  dealer.  This 
copy  of  a  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels  was 
made  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  an 
especially  welcome  addition  to  the  col- 
lection because  before  it  was  obtained, 
the  only  example  of  a  Greek  lectionary 
at  Duke  was  a  seventeenth  century 
manuscript  secured  in  1933.  MS  10  was 
written  by  two  twelfth-century  scribes 
and  the  change  of  hand  is  evident  on 
fol.  165  v,  in  the  middle  of  a  quire.  The 
volume  received  its  present  binding  of 
brown  tooled  morocco  over  thick 
wooden  boards  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Five  of  the  twenty-five  quires  are  im- 
perfect because  the  inside  sheets  have 
been  torn  at  the  sewing  and  the  loose 
leaves  have  been  lost.  Yet  this  manu- 
script is  a  fine  early  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
arranged  for  public  reading  through- 
out the  church  year,  beginning,  as  usual, 


with  Easter.  On  forty  folios  at  the  end, 
the  scribe  has  copied  the  gospel  read- 
ings traditionally  selected  to  honor  vari- 
ous saints  of  the  church.  Throughout 
this  lectionary,  which  is  adorned  with 
simple  illuminated  initials,  an  orange- 
red  ink  denotes  the  proper  intonation 
for  the  priest  as  he  reads. 

In  1948,  a  single  folio  from  a  book  of 
music  was  added  to  the  Greek  manu- 
script collection.  It  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Library  earlier,  but  belated  proc- 
essing brought  it  into  the  numbered 
series  as  Greek  MS  11.  The  original 
codex  from  which  this  leaf  has  been 
taken  was  written  on  oiled  paper  about 
1600,  and  has  alternate  lines  of  music 
and  words.  Duke's  fragment  contains 
a  ritual  for  July  20,  sacred  to  "the  holy 
and  glorious  prophet,  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite."  A  rubric  instructs  the  priest  to 
sing  this  part  in  the  fifth  of  the  eight 
plagal  modes. 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  the  Library  pur- 
chased a  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels 
(Greek  MS  12)  from  a  London  dealer. 
Written  in  the  twelfth  century  on  224 
large  parchment  leaves,  13  x  10  inches 
in  size  and  in  two  columns  to  the  page, 
the  lectionary  shows  evidence  of  early 
use  by  an  Armenian  in  the  Armenian 
characters  numbering  the  quires.  In 
the  course  of  its  usage  the  manuscript 
has  undergone  both  loss  and  repair. 
The  original  covers  must  have  broken 
off  within  the  first  200  years,  for  the 
front  five  quires  also  became  loosened 
and  lost,  as  did  the  final  leaf.    A  four- 
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teenth-century  scribe  has  supplied  the 
missing  lections,  though  his  smaller 
script  requires  only  36  parchment  leaves 
to  replace  the  original  40  lost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  and  his  new 
parchment  leaf  at  the  end  remains 
partly  blank.  Two  leaves  lost  after 
fol.  129  have  never  been  supplied.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  another  scribe 
added  a  quire  of  four  paper  leaves  at 
the  end,  with  supplementary  lections 
for  the  Sunday  mornings  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  Watermarks 
show  that  this  paper  was  manufactured 
in  Trevise  about  1525,  and  its  addition 
to  this  manuscript  is  roughly  dated  by 
the  tiny  numerals  written  in  the  lower 
inside  corner  of  the  final  parchment 
verso:  "1550"  and  "1546."  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  manuscript  until 
it  received  its  present  binding  (by  "D. 
C.  &  Son,  1929")  of  oak  boards  held 
by  a  dark  purple  morocco  backstrip. 
The  gospel  text  in  this  manuscript  is 
arranged  in  daily  readings  throughout 
the  year,  beginning  with  the  Gospel 
of  lohn  on  Easter  Sunday  and  passing 
on  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  As  usual, 
the  readings  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
are  relegated  to  week-days  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  lectionary  year.  It  contains 
musical  notations  in  red  ink  and  many 
initials  and  simple  decorations  also  in 
red.   (see  Fig.  II) 

The  next  Greek  manuscript  to  be  ac- 
quired (MS  13)  is  of  a  different  type,  a 
Mention  for  the  month  of  April.  This 
book,  too,  was  written  in  the  twelfth 


century  on  155  leaves  of  parchment,  9 
x  6Y2  inches  in  size.  Inside  the  front 
wooden  cover  are  black-ink  numerals: 
"6000"  and  "1544" — and  the  latter  may 
well  be  the  date  when  the  present  bind- 
ing was  put  on.  The  wooden  boards 
are  covered  with  red-dyed  sheepskin 
with  a  simple  tooled  pattern.  The  first 
parchment  leaf  of  the  twelfth-century 
codex  has  been  pasted  down  as  a  front 
coverguard,  and  on  its  verso  is  written: 
"This  book  was  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  the  Most-holy  Mother  of  God,  not 
man-made,  in  Kosinitza,  by  me,  Deme- 
trios,  the  blood  brother  of  Mr.  George 
the  Notary  of  the  Great  Church;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  remove  this  book 
from  this  sacred  temple,  may  his  por- 
tion be  with  Judas.  August  22,  1544." 
It  appears  that  this  book  may  have  been 
repaired  at  about  the  same  time  as  its 
dedication.  The  Duke  Library  ac- 
quired this  manuscript  from  a  London 
dealer  in  the  spring  of  1950.  Its  former 
existence  in  Kosinitza  is  a  reminder 
that  our  first  Greek  MS  acquisition  in 
193 1  came  also  from  that  same  town 
in  northeastern  Greece.  The  first  page 
of  the  text  has  the  usual  title  for  the 
first  day  of  April,  sacred  to  "Our  holy 
mother,  Mary  of  Egypt,"  and  states  the 
matter  of  fact:  "The  month  of  April 
has  30  days.  Today  has  13  hours  and 
the  night  has  n  hours."  So  through 
the  month,  day  by  day,  successive  saints 
are  honored,  concluding  with  the 
thirtieth  day  which  is  sacred  to  "James, 
the  brother  of  John." 
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MS  14  came  to  the  Library  in  July 
1950.  It  is  a  fine  scroll  of  parchment 
containing  the  Liturgy  of  Saint  Basil. 
This  copy  is  not  as  old  as  MS  9,  for  it 
was  written  about  the  year  1500.  But 
it  is  almost  eighteen  feet  long  and  con- 
tains the  almost  complete  liturgy  in 
large  script  on  both  sides.  Both  the  be- 
ginning and  conclusion  of  this  liturgy 
come  at  a  broken  end,  though  only 
about  sixteen  inches  of  parchment  have 
been  lost.  The  original  complete  roll 
was  made  up  of  nine  equal  sections  of 
parchment  each  about  25  inches  long 
by  10V2  inches  wide.  The  writing  is 
in  one  long  column  and  when  the 
reader  reaches  the  bottom  he  turns  to 
the  verso  and  reverses  his  direction  on 
the  scroll.  On  this  end  the  original 
wooden  stick  is  still  attached,  but  its 
mate  on  the  other  end  has  disappeared 
with  the  lost  fragment  of  parchment. 
Because  of  this  loss  some  introductory 
liturgy  is  missing  and  the  extant  text 
begins  with  the  last  words  of  the  priest's 
private  Prayer  at  the  Prothesis,  the  table 
of  Oblation,  concluding  the  service  of 
preparation.  Then  the  Basil  liturgy 
begins,  and  at  this  same  broken  end  on 
the  verso,  a  small  portion  of  its  con- 
cluding text  is  lacking.  An  additional 
feature  of  this  scroll  shows  another 
difference  from  MS  9.  The  text  of  the 
liturgy  contains  only  the  portions  to  be 
intoned  by  the  priest,  while  the  parts 
for  deacon  and  choir  are  omitted.  It  is 
clear  that  our  scroll  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  priest  only,  and 


assumes  some  other  provision  for  the 
other  participants. 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  MS  15,  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  obtained  for  the  Library. 
When  the  writer  of  this  account  was  at 
work  in  Saint  Catherine's  Monastery  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  remotely  isolated  and  served 
only  by  infrequent  camel  post,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Greek  in  Alexan- 
dria who  then  possessed  this  manu- 
script. Two  journeys  to  Alexandria  in 
the  spring  of  1950  sufficed  to  arrange 
a  purchase  and  the  codex  was  brought 
to  Duke  in  September.  This  ancient 
book  has  suffered  some  damage:  its 
covers  are  lost  and  one  outside  leaf  at 
the  beginning,  and  about  seven  at  the 
end,  as  well  as  one  leaf  from  the  middle 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  are  missing. 
Rats  have  chewed  the  corners  of  the 
parchment  but  the  text  remains  intact. 
Twelve  paper  leaves  containing  the  tra- 
ditional table  of  lections  for  the  year 
were  added  at  the  end  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  book  has  now  been  newly 
protected  in  a  binding  of  plain  dark- 
red  velvet  over  wooden  boards,  made 
by  Ronald  Macdonald. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  Gospel  is 
a  beautiful  illuminated  headpiece,  and 
there  are  simple  initials  in  gold  through- 
out. Preliminary  examination  of  the 
text  reveals  a  few  striking  readings. 
At  Matthew  25:13  (fol.  56  v)  the  origi- 
nal scribe  wrote :  "Watch,  therefore,  for 
you  know  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour."  The  oldest  and  best  manuscripts 
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support  this  as  authentic,  but  a  medieval 
corrector,  familiar  with  a  gloss  in  other 
late  manuscripts,  has  added  in  the  mar- 
gin this  explanation:  "in  which  the 
Son  of  Man  comes."  Mark  5:13  (fol. 
80  r)  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  demoniac 
who  declared  his  name  was  Legion,  "for 
we  are  many."  When  Jesus  exorcised 
his  evil  spirit  it  passed  into  a  drove  of 
swine  which  numbered  two  thousand. 
Duke  MS  15  states  that  the  swine  num- 
bered one  thousand,  a  figure  reported 
in  only  one  manuscript  heretofore — 
Codex  H  of  the  ninth  century,  now  in 
Hamburg.  Again,  in  the  story  of  Jesus 
appearing  to  two  disciples  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus,  at  Luke  24:43  (fol.  187  v), 
they  give  him  a  piece  of  fish  to  eat.  In 
the  original  story  this  touch  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Jesus  reappeared  in  the 
flesh  after  his  resurrection.  But  our 
scribe  follows  a  popular  medieval  gloss 
which  makes  a  ceremony  of  the  occa- 
sion by  adding:  "and  the  remainder  he 
gave  to  them."  Still  later,  a  corrector 
has  drawn  a  red  line  through  this 
gloss.  These  changes  reflect  different 
judgments  as  to  what  the  evangelist 
Luke  wrote  originally. 

Although  the  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the 
book  begins  at  John  19:12,  it  appears 
that  the  final  leaf  has  been  salvaged. 
One  leaf  has  been  inserted  before  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  which,  though  origi- 
nally ruled  for  text,  is  blank  except  for 
three  lines  at  the  top  of  the  recto.  These 
lines  contain  the  end  of  John  20:30  and 
the  whole  of  verse  31  which  concludes 


the  chapter.  They  were  written  by  the 
scribe  himself,  and  if  this  leaf  stood 
originally  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  it  supports  the  best  scholarly 
judgment  which  considers  20:31  to  be 
the  end  of  the  original  document. 

When  the  writer  was  in  London  in 
1951,  his  usual  search  for  manuscripts 
led  to  several  well  known  dealers.  The 
famous  house  of  Quaritch  had  just  re- 
ceived the  library  of  the  late  James  P. 
R.  Lyell  and  among  the  books  were  two 
Greek  manuscripts.  One  was  a  Four 
Gospels  and  the  other  a  Psalter,  both 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  these 
were  purchased  in  London  on  August 
27  to  become  the  latest  additions  in  the 
Greek  collection. 

The  Four  Gospels  (MS  16)  is  a  neat, 
small  codex  (7x5  inches)  in  good  con- 
dition and  lacks  only  the  final  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  has  been 
bound  recently  in  dark-brown  morocco 
over  wooden  boards.  It  still  preserves 
a  rubbed  portrait  of  the  evangelist 
Mark,  but  unfortunately  the  other 
miniatures  in  an  original  set  of  four 
have  all  been  extracted. 

The  Psalter  (MS  17)  has  a  worn 
binding  of  full  brown  calf  over  oak 
boards  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Psalms  are  here  complete  ex- 
cept for  one  leaf  missing  from  the 
middle  of  Psalm  105.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  151st  Psalm  which  is  often  found  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  but  is  unknown 
to  most  of  us.  It  is  brief,  and  reads  as 
follows: 
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"Small  was  I  among  my  brothers  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father's  house;  I  tended  my 
father's  sheep.  With  my  hands  I  made  an 
instrument  and  with  my  fingers  assembled 
a  harp.  And  who  will  proclaim  unto  my 
Lord?  The  Lord  himself,  he  will  attend. 
He  himself  sent  his  angel  and  took  me  from 
my  father's  sheep,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  his  ointment.  My  brothers  were 
good  and  great,  but  the  Lord  was  not  pleased 
with  them.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  foreigner 
and  he  fell  with  a  crash  among  his  idols. 
And  I  drew  his  sword  and  beheaded  him, 
and  removed  reproach  from  the  sons  of 
Israel." 

Following  the  Psalms  are  nine  "Odes 
of  Moses"  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
Bibles.  Throughout  this  little  book 
(6x4  inches)  are  simple  initials  and 
decorative  headpieces  in  red  and  green. 
On  many  of  the  parchment  leaves  are 
drops  of  tallow,  which  conjure  up  the 
scene  of  a  pious  monk  with  eyes  and 
candle  close  to  the  page,  straining  to 
read  a  Psalm  in  his  devotions. 

Today  eyes  are  focused  again  upon 
these  ancient  Greek  manuscripts.  From 
centuries  of  obscurity  they  have 
emerged  in  the  West  to  present  an 
invaluable  record  of  the  church's  past — 
its  Biblical  text,  its  ritual  and  practice, 
its  forms  and  customs,  and  even  its 
controversies  and  differences.  Already 
these  manuscripts  have  received  the 
attention  of  scholars  at  Duke  and  else- 
where. The  unusual  "Monk's  Book" 
has  been  studied  and  transcribed  by 
John  Chamberlain,  who  translated  the 
text  and  wrote  an  introduction  to  it 
as  his  master's  thesis  (1953).  His  work 


provides  access  to  a  valuable  and  fasci- 
nating record. 

The  manuscripts  of  New  Testament 
text  have  been  the  subject  of  study 
in  successive  classes  of  young  schol- 
ars of  the  Graduate  School.  A  com- 
plete microfilm  copy  of  all  our  Greek 
New  Testament  manuscripts  has  been 
supplied  to  the  International  Greek 
New  Testament  project,  a  basic  re- 
search task  undertaken  by  textual 
scholars  in  America,  England,  and 
Europe.  Participating  in  this  project 
are  Duke  students  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, together  with  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty whose  studies  have  been  stimu- 
lated and  advanced  by  this  collection 
of  manuscripts  here  at  home. 

The  Duke  collection  has  great  value 
also  for  instruction  of  a  less  technical 
sort.  The  manuscripts  are  vivid  illus- 
trations of  the  history  of  the  Byzantine 
church,  and  especially  of  the  history  of 
the  Biblical  text.  The  publication  of 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
English  Bible  in  September  1952  re- 
newed a  popular  interest  in  these  sub- 
jects, which  was  further  stimulated  and 
enlightened  by  an  excellent  Bible  dis- 
play at  Duke.  This  notable  occasion 
coincided  with  the  celebration  of  the 
500th  Anniversary  of  the  first  printed 
book,  the  famous  Gutenberg  Bible. 
Duke  University  is  justly  proud  to 
possess  a  growing  collection  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  is  happy  to  be  able 
to  render  an  important  service  to 
scholarship  and  the  community. 


A  PATRON  OF  THE  PIPERS 

Mattie  Russell* 


CHARLES  William  Henry,  fourth 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  sixth 
Duke  of  Queensberry  (1772-18 19),  is 
best  known  in  history  as  the  patron  of 
two  of  Scotland's  literary  lights,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  James  Hogg,  the 
"Ettrick  Shepherd."  Heir  to  the 
Scottish  dukedom  of  Buccleuch,  he  was 
the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  until  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1812.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  appointed  lord  lieutenant  and 
colonel  of  militia  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  in  1798,  served  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  for  four  sessions, 
and  in  1807  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Tynedale  of 
Northumberland.1 

The  dukes  of  Buccleuch  headed  the 
clan  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  be- 
longed.2 It  was  from  Charles'  father, 
the  third  duke,  that  Scott  received  his 
first  encouragement  to  write.  Charles, 
who  was  nearer  Scott's  own  age,  be- 
came his  friend  as  well  as  his  patron,3 
and  Scott  dedicated  to  him  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Being  a  great  Highland  chief,  Charles 
naturally  had  an  interest  in  bagpipe 
players.  As  late  as  1837,  and  probably 
much  later,  the  town  of  Dalkeith  had 
a  piper  who  was  retained  by  the  House 

*  Miss  Russell  is  Curator  of  Manuscripts,  Duke 
University  Library. 

1  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  The  Scots  Peerage  (Edin- 
burgh, 1904-1914),  II,  244;  Sir  William  Fraser,  The 
Scotts  of  Buccleuch   (Edinburgh,   1878),  I,  502. 

2  Paul,  op.  cit.,  II,  225-249. 
s  Fraser,  op.  cit.,  II,  518. 


of  Buccleuch,4  and  as  colonel  of  a  mili- 
tia regiment,  it  was  Charles'  duty  to 
support  a  fund  for  buying  the  pipes 
and  uniforms  of  the  regiment's  band.5 
On  November  15,  1813  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  William  Dundas,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edinburgh  in  Parliament 
and  also  head  of  the  British  Admiral- 
ty,6 concerning  the  possibility  of  the 
Scottish  militia  regiments  losing  their 
pipers,  or  "Musicians','  to  the  regular 
army.  This  letter,  which  is  in  the 
Buccleuch  Papers  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary, may  be  a  serious  plea  written 
in  a  humorous  vein  or  it  may  be  en- 
tirely facetious.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Dalkeith  House7 
Novr.  15.  1813 
Dear  Dundas,8 

I  see  Ld  Castlereagh  is  going  to  dis- 
pose of  us,  or  rather  to  make  us  disposable.9 
Food  for  Powder.     All  this  is  very  well,  & 

*  W.  L.  Manson,  The  Highland  Bagpipe  (London, 
1901),  p.  172. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

8  James  McMullen  Rigg,  "William  Dundas,"  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  VI,  197. 

7  A  large  mansion  several  miles  southeast  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  seat  of  the  dukedom  of  Buccleuch. 
— Fraser,  op.  cit.,  I,  475,  lxiv. 

8  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Dundas,  Admiralty,  London. 

9  At  this  time  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
Debates  were  in  progress  on  the  Militia  Volunteering 
Bill,  which  embodied  a  plan  for  enlarging  the  army 
in  the  field  by  voluntary  enlistments  from  the  mititia. 
In  speaking  for  this  proposal  Castlereagh  twice  re- 
ferred to  the  army  as  "the  disposable  force  of  the 
country." — John  Andrew  Hamilton,  "Robert  Stewart," 
The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  XVIII,  1239; 
Thomas  Curson  Hansard,  ed.,  The  Parliamentary  De- 
bates, XXVII,  83,  86. 
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I  shall  be  happy  individually  to  give  his 
plan  every  furtherance  in  my  power — I  only 
wish  to  make  one  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject     I  suppose  Government  want 

soldiers  not  fiddlers — I  hope  therefore  a  Sav- 
ing Clause  will  be  introduced  to  prevent  the 
Musicians  from  Volunteering — 10  In  the  first 
place  Ld  Wellington  wants  no  Trumpeter — n 
We  Militia  Col1'  Do — as  you  take  our  arms 
from  us,  leave  us  our  play  things —    Enable 

10  No  such  clause  was  introduced. — Hansard,  op. 
tit.,  XXVII,  158-163. 

11  This  statement  may  refer  to  the  praise  Welling- 
ton was  receiving  for  having  just  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  into  France. — Charles  MacFarlane,  A 
Memoir  of  the  Du\e  of  Wellington  (London,  1851), 
p.  215. 


us  still  to  make  ourselves  amiable  in  the  eyes, 
or  rather  ears  of  the  Ladies —  These  bands 
have  cost  many  of  us  much  trouble  &  great 
expense —  Therefore  by  the  [sic]  all  the 
powers  of  Harmony  I  conjure  you,  Let  not 
Ld  Casdereagh  grease  our  fiddle  strings — 12 
If  you  do  not  attend  to  this,  I  will  set  Mr 
Baring  at  you — 13 

Your's  sincerely 

Buccleuch 

12  Doubtless  a  proverbial  expression. 

13  Alexander  Baring  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  on  November  10,  1813  had 
sharply  criticized  the  Admiralty  for  requesting  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  seamen. — Hansard,  op. 
tit.,  XXVII,  70-75. 


THE  SHELLEY-GODWIN  COLLECTION 
OF  LORD  ABINGER 

Lewis  Patton* 


DUKE  University  Library  now 
numbers  among  its  research  hold- 
ings a  microfilm  copy  of  the  great 
Shelley  and  Godwin  collection  of 
James  Richard  Scarlett,  8th  baron 
Abinger,  of  Clees  Hall,  Bures,  Sussex. 
Lord  Abinger's  entire  manuscript  col- 
lection, representing  the  last  portion 
of  the  papers  of  Sir  Percy  Florence 
Shelley  which  is  still  in  private  hands, 
has  been  reproduced  on  sixteen  reels 
of  film. 

The  project  to  copy  the  Abinger  col- 
lection was  initiated  in  1948  by  the  late 
Newman  I.  White,  who  arranged  to  se- 
cure a  film  copy  of  the  bulk  of  the  God- 
win material.  It  was  Professor  White's 
intention  to  write  a  life  of  William 
Godwin,  a  task  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1952,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss 
Marion  Kingston  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  the  Librarian  asked  Lord 
Abinger  for  permission  to  make  a  film 
copy  of  the  remainder  of  his  collection. 
Permission  was  kindly  granted,  and  the 
filming  was  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1952  under  the  efficient  supervision 
of  Miss  Kingston,  to  whom  the  Library 
is  most  grateful. 

The  Bodleian  Library  has  made  a 
positive  copy  of  all  sixteen  reels;  thus 
film  copies  of  this  important  collection 

*Dr.  Patton  is  Associate  Professor  of  English. 


are  available  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. To  Lord  Abinger  we  at  Duke 
and  the  many  scholars  who  have  al- 
ready used  our  film  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  generosity  and  pa- 
tience. The  accessibility  of  this  ma- 
terial both  here  and  in  England  opens 
up  new  areas  for  study  and  enlivens  in- 
terest in  future  research  devoted  to  the 
Shelley-Godwin  circle.  \ 

In  order  to  make  some  public  rec- 
ord of  the  content  and  scope  of  the 
Abinger  collection,  the  list  which  fol- 
lows here  has  been  prepared.  For  reels 
six  through  sixteen,  it  leans  somewhat 
on  an  earlier  list  made  in  haste  by  Miss 
Kingston  from  her  inspection  of  the 
documents  themselves.  My  list  is  in- 
tended to  indicate,  rather  than  to  speci- 
fy, the  contents  of  the  collection,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  finished  record. 
Rather  it  is  hoped  that  scholars  may  be 
able  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  such  a 
record  and  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
locate  desired  material  pending  publi- 
cation of  a  more  complete  and  more 
precise  analysis. 

Priority  in  the  use  of  some  of  these 
materials  has  been  assigned  to  certain 
qualified  scholars.  Professor  Frederick 
L.  Jones  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  using  the  Shelley  letters  and 
is  working  with  Mary  Shelley's  jour- 
nal   and   with   letters    written    by   or 
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addressed  to  her;  Professor  Earl  Leslie 
Griggs  has  the  use  of  the  Coleridge 
letters;  Miss  Kingston  is  using  the 
Claire  Clairmont  and  Lady  Mount- 
cashell  materials;  and  the  present  writer 
is  editing  Godwin's  diary.  In  general 
these  special  priorities  do  not  prohibit 
the  inspection  of  these  materials  by 
other  scholars,  nor  the  right  of  quoting 
from  them.  The  Duke  Library  is 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  interesting  collection  available  for 
use  and  the  Librarian  will  welcome  in- 
quiries concerning  the  borrowing  or 
other  use  of  the  film. 

Reel  i 
William  Godwin's  diary,  1788  to  1815. 

Reel  2 

Godwin's  diary  (continued),  1815  to  its  end 
in  1836. 

Godwin's  notes  on  his  reading,  his  composi- 
tions, etc. 

Letters  to  Godwin  from  John  Kemble, 
Thomas  Malthus,  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,  etc. 

Godwin's  autobiographic  notes,  1773- 1796. 

An  autobiographical  fragment  of  Godwin's 
in  forty-four  pages,  175  6- 1769. 

Twelve  letters  from  Godwin  to  P.  Patrickson. 

A  letter  from  Godwin  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
1794. 

Reels 

A  group  of  letters  between  Godwin  and 
Thomas  and  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

About  forty-eight  letters  from  Coleridge  to 
Godwin,  1800-1818. 

Notes  of  Godwin's  conversations  with  Cole- 
ridge. 

Godwin's  reading  notes  and  other  notes,  es- 
pecially for  Political  Justice. 

Notes  on  Samuel  Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  Coleridge's  marginalia  in 
that  work. 


Godwin's  notes  on  the  development  of  his 
ideas  and  on  the  influence  of  various  per- 
sons upon  him. 

Godwin's  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  and 
of  his  friends. 

Miscellaneous  letters. 

Reel  4 
Diverse  materials  concerning  Godwin,  in  no 

particular  order: 

Notes  by  Godwin,  autobiographical  and 
self-analytical. 

Godwin's  opinion  of  the  deficiencies  of 
Political  Justice. 

A  letter  from  Godwin  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parr 
with  reference  to  Parr's  Spital  Sermon 
of  April  15,  1800. 

An  answer  to  John  Thelwall,  to  be  printed 
in  the  Tribune. 

A  letter  from  Thomas  Moore,  conveying 
Lord  Lauderdale's  invitation  to  dinner. 

Two  letters  to  Godwin  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,   1795. 

The  agreement  between  Godwin  and 
Robinson,  his  publisher,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Political  Justice. 

A  letter  to  R.  B.  Sheridan  on  politics,  1791. 

Godwin's  notes  on  his  indebtedness  to 
Joseph  Fawcett,  Thomas  Holcroft, 
George  Dyson,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Essays  by  Godwin,  including  one  on  re- 
ligion. 

Draft  of  an  essay  on  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Notes  on  the  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 

Many  letters  to  and  from  Mary  Jane  God- 
win. 

About  thirty-five  letters  from  Godwin  to 
Mary  Shelley. 

About  twelve  letters  from  Godwin  to 
Shelley. 

Reel  5 

About   twenty-five   letters   between    Godwin 

and  Thomas  Wedgwood. 
About  twenty-four  letters   between  Godwin 

or  Mary  Jane  Godwin  and  Thomas  Fairley. 
Several   letters    between    Godwin    and    Miss 

Sophia  Lee. 
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Correspondence  between  Godwin  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Newton  relative  to  Political 
Justice. 

Another  series  of  letters  between  Godwin 
and  Thomas  Fairley. 

MS:  "The  History  of  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II." 

A  letter  to  Mary  Shelley  asking  her  to  pub- 
lish his  "Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled" 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  and  then  the 
MS  of  that  work  (published  1873,  as  Essays 
.  .  .  Neve?-  Before  Published). 

Prospectus  for  a  proposed  new  edition  of 
Political  Justice,  1832. 

MS  of  Godwin's  answer  to  Thomas  Malthus. 

Meditated  alterations  in  Political  Justice. 

Letters  to  Thomas  Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  John  Thelwall,  and  to  corre- 
spondents not  named. 

A  letter  to  Coleridge,  September  1800,  mostiy 
illegible. 

Reel  6 

Notebook  of  John  Gisborne,  containing  tran- 
scripts of  eight  letters  from  Mary  Shelley 
to  Maria  Gisborne,  1822- 1823,  two  letters 
from  Claire  Clairmont  to  Jane  Williams, 
1 824- 1 825,  and  a  letter  from  Claire  Clair- 
mont to  Mary  Shelley,  1825. 

Notebook  of  John  Gisborne,  with  transcripts 
of  about  seventy-three  notes  and  letters 
from  Mary  Shelley  to  Maria  Gisborne, 
1818-1822. 

Two  notebooks  of  John  Gisborne,  with  tran- 
scripts of  about  fifty-two  letters  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  to  Jane  Williams, 
1823-1825. 

John  Gisborne's  journals,  1 827-1 832,  written 
during  his  travels  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  England:  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  51,  6, 
7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  141,  142,  15,  16, 
17  (1827-1828). 

(Note:  No.  8,  missing  from  the  group 
above,  is  perhaps  the  Gisborne  notebook 
in  the  British  Museum  (Ashley  MS  3262), 
consisting  of  82^  pages  of  a  journal  kept 
at  Leghorn  beginning  October  8,  1827.  See 
Frederick  L.   Jones,   ed.,   Maria   Gisborne 


and  Edward  E.  Williams:  Their  Journals 
and  Letters,  Norman,  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press,  195 1,  p.  vii.) 

Reel  7 

John  Gisborne's  journals  (continued):  Nos. 
18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  34  (1828-1831). 

Reel  8 

John  Gisborne's  journals  (continued):  Nos. 
38,  39,  40,  42,  43,  44,  45  ( 1 830-1 832). 

Two  loose  sheets,  apparently  copies  for 
Shelley  and  Mary. 

Lesson  book  (by  Mary  Wollstonecraft?)  with 
Everina  Wollstonecraft's  signature. 

Godwin's  "Supplement  to  Journal,"  March 
23-24,  April  5,  1793,  January  10,  1795. 

Small  notebook  in  Godwin's  hand,  contain- 
ing notes  on  printed  references  to  himself 
and  his  works. 

Small  notebook  of  gallery  notes  in  John  Gis- 
borne's hand. 

Similar  notebook  marked  "Antiquities  of 
Rome." 

Gisborne  notebook  "K"  containing  some  of 
his  verses  and  a  family  history  of  Muzio 
Clementi. 

Extracts  from  a  notebook,  1835,  mostly  medi- 
cal. 

Various  scraps,  apparently  not  relating  to 
Shelley,  in  a  folder  marked  "Adonais." 

Seventy-seven  letters  from  Claire  Clairmont, 
mostly  to  Mary  Shelley. 

Three  letters  from  Lady  Mountcashell  to 
Godwin. 

Thirteen  letters  from  Lady  Mountcashell  to 
the  Shelleys. 

Reel  9 

Eighteen  letters  from  Lady  Mountcashell  to 

the  Shelleys. 
Three  letters  from  Laura  Mason  Galloni  to 

Mary  Shelley. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Shelley,  October 

4,  1822. 
Nine  letters  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  her 

sister,  Eliza  Bishop,  1785-1791. 
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About  forty  letters  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
to  Everina  Wollstonecraft,  1783- 1797. 

A  folder  marked  "Godwin  and  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft—July  13,  1796-August  30,  1797," 
containing: 

1)  "A  Few  Facts"  concerning  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft, apparently  by  her  publisher, 
Joseph  Johnson. 

2)  Notes  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to 
Godwin  and  replies,  1796- 1798. 

3)  Notes  from  Godwin  to  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft and  replies,  February  to  August, 
1797. 

4)  Bundles  of  papers,  as  arranged  by  Lady 
Shelley  and  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

5)  A  short  note  signed  "J.  J."  announcing 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  death. 

Copies  of  three  letters  from  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft Imlay  to  A.  H.  Rowan. 
A  letter  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  Miss 

Arden. 
Four     letters     from     John     Wollstonecraft, 

Mary's  brother,  to  Godwin. 
A  letter  from  E.  Wollstonecraft  to  her  aunt 

Everina. 
A   letter   from    Gilbert    Imlay    to    Godwin, 

May  19,  1795. 
A   letter   from   Elizabeth   Berry   to   Everina 

Wollstonecraft. 
A  letter  from  Everina  Wollstoncraft  to  Eliza 

Bishop. 
Numerous    letters    from    Eliza    Bishop    to 

Everina  Wollstonecraft,  1786- 1797. 

Reel  10 

Conclusion  of  letters  from  Eliza  Bishop 
to  Everina  Wollstonecraft. 

Letters  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  George 
Blood,  1785-1792. 

Letters  from  Fanny  Blood  to  Everina  Woll- 
stonecraft, 1 784- 1 785. 

Fifteen  letters  from  Amelia  Alderson  to 
William  Godwin,  August  1795  to  Decem- 
ber 1796. 

A  folder  marked  "Various  letters,  Godwin, 
Peacock  &  Medwin": 

Letter  from  James  Ballantyne  to  Mary 
Jane  Godwin,  December  16,  1832. 


Nine  letters  from  Jane  Williams  to  Mary 

Shelley,  1 823-1 824. 
Two  letters  from  Isabella  Booth  to  Mary 

Shelley,  1823  and  1824. 
Six  letters  from  T.  J.   Hogg  to  Shelley, 

1817-1822. 
Eight  letters  from   T.  J.   Hogg  to   Mary 

Shelley,  1823- 1844. 
Twelve  letters  from  Thomas  Love  Peacock 

to  Mary  Shelley,  1822- 1827? 
Thirteen  letters  from  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock to  Shelley,  1822. 

Copies  of  two  notes  from  Claire  Clairmont 
to  Lord  Byron. 

A  letter  from  William  Godwin  to  Shelley, 
May  29,  1816. 

A  letter  from  Fanny  (Imlay)  Godwin  to 
Shelley,  May  29,  1816. 

Letters  from  Thomas  Medwin  to  Mary  Shel- 
ley, Jane  Williams,  and  Edward  Williams. 

Part  of  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  Godwin. 

A  letter,  1869,  from  a  lawyer,  restraining 
Edward  Moxon,  Son  &  Co.,  from  publish- 
ing Shelley's  letters. 

Copies  of  seven  letters  from  Shelley  to  T.  J. 
Hogg,  1810-1811. 

Four  letters  from  Shelley  to  T.  J.  Hogg, 
1810-1817. 

A  letter  from  Shelley  to  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, April  5,  1 82 1. 

A  letter  from  Mary  Shelley  to  Thomas  Love 
Peacock. 

A  letter  from  Mary  Shelley  to  T.  J.  Hogg. 

A  letter  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Mary 
Shelley. 

A  letter  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  to 
T.  J.  Hogg. 

A  letter  from  T.  J.  Hogg  to  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  1836. 

A  letter  from  Shelley  to  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, June  8,  1 819. 

Three  letters  from  Washington  Irving  to 
William  Godwin,  June  30,  1819,  January 
16,  1830,  January  30,  1830. 

Three  letters  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
to  Lady  Shelley. 

MS  of  Mary  Shelley's  poem  "The  Choice," 
found  among  the  correspondence,  though 
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actually    cut    from    the    pages    of    Mary's 

journal. 
A  letter  from  H.  Buxton  Forman,  referring 

to  another  version  of  "The  Choice." 
Shelley's  and  Mary's  Journals: 

The  1 8 14  journal. 

The  1816  to  1819  journal. 

The  1 81 9  to   1822  journal,  as  far  as  the 
blank  pages  in  the  middle. 

Reel  11 

Mary  Shelley's  copy  of  the  Williams's  journal 
ending  with  Trelawny's  account  of  the 
obsequies  of  Shelley  and  Edward  Williams. 

Mary   Shelley's   "Journal   of   Sorrow,"    1822, 

97  PP- 
Mary  Shelley's  journal,  1826,  intermittendy, 

to  1844. 
A  card,  with  a  poem  to  Mary,  in  Thomas 

Moore's  hand. 
Vellum-bound    notebook,    with    back    cover 

gone,  containing  the  MS  of  Mary  Shelley's 

Mathilda,  2.2.6  pp. 
Vellum-bound  notebook,  containing  the  MS 

of   Mary   Shelley's   The  Fields   of  Fancy, 

"7  PP- 

Small  notebook,  in  Mary's  hand,  with  stories 

begun  at  both  ends. 

Notebook  of  Mary  Shelley's  Greek  studies. 

Small  notebook,  containing  notes  for  the 
novels  (Valperga,  etc.)  with  notes  in  the 
back,  possibly  in  Shelley's  hand. 

Notebook  containing  copies  of  Shelley's  letters 
to  Thomas  Hookham,  and  with  many 
pages  of  doodling,  Greek  and  Latin  word- 
lists,  etc.,  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley. 

Two  leaves  from  the  MS  of  the  History  of  a 
Six  Weeds'  Tour. 

Reading  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  Jews, 
with  some  translations  of  the  letters  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Beginning  of  the  MS  of  Frankenstein. 

Reel  12 
Conclusion  of  part  of  the  MS  of  Frankenstein. 
A  letter  from  his  daughter,  Allegra,  to  Lord 

Byron. 
A  letter  from  Mary  Shelley  to  Mrs.  Hoppner, 

January  6,  1819. 


Six  letters  from  E.  Berry  of  Sydney,  N.S.W., 

to  Everina  Wollstonecraft,  1836- 1837. 
Lines  by  Thomas  Moore,  bits  of  copies  of 
Shelley  letters,  Italian  verses,  and  Spanish 
reading  notes  (John  Gisborne's?). 
Three  undated  letters  from  James  Northcote 

to  Godwin. 
An  offprint  of  a  review  of  Godwin's  Mande- 

ville. 
Nine  letters  from  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood to  Godwin,  1795- 1806,  and  a  letter 
from  Godwin  to  Thomas  Wedgwood,  1797. 
Letters  concerning  Godwin: 
John  Flaxman  to  Godwin,  1804. 
Amelia  Alderson  to  Mary  Jane  Godwin, 

1800. 
John  Opie  to  James  Marshall. 
John  Flaxman  to  Godwin,  1802. 
Four  from  Thomas  Lawrence  to  Godwin, 

1795-1796. 
James  Northcote  to  James  Marshall,  1797. 
Henry  Fuseli  to  Godwin,  1800. 
Thomas  Lawrence  to  Godwin,  undated. 
Three  from  Harriet  Lee  to  Godwin,  1798- 

1799. 
Two  from  Sophia  Lee  to  Godwin,  1799. 
Mary  Robinson  to  Godwin,  1806? 
Four  from  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  to  God- 
win, 1 822-1 824. 
Mary  Gaskell  to  Godwin,  1833. 
Lady  Sidney  to  Godwin. 
Godwin  to  W.  H.  Curran,  1822. 
W.  H.  Curran  to  Godwin,  1 828-1 829. 
Two  from  Henry  Grattan  to  Godwin,  1812. 
Charles  Lamb  to  Mary  Shelley,  1827. 
Seven  from  Eliza  C.  Colyar  to  Mrs.  Joseph 

Severn  dated  in  the  1830's. 
Five  from  J.  P.  Curran  to  Godwin,  1800- 

1807. 
Five  from  W.  H.  Curran  to  Godwin,  1817- 

1822. 
Godwin  to  W.  H.  Curran,  1822. 
A  list  of  prominent   persons   drawn   up   by 
Godwin,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  borrow- 
ing money  from  them. 
Letters    from    Edward    Dowden    to    Lady 
Shelley. 
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Copy    of    letter    to    Louisa    Holcroft    from 

Mary  Shelley. 
Copies  of  letters  from  Percy  Shelley  to  T.  J. 

Hogg. 
Six  letters  from  T.  J.  Hogg  to  Shelley. 
Letters  from  T.  J.  Hogg  to  Lady  Shelley. 
Two    letters   from    Thomas    Wedgwood    to 

Godwin,  1797  and  1800. 
Eighty-seven  letters  from  Thomas  Moore  to 

Mary  Shelley. 
About  thirty  letters  from   Mary   Shelley   to 

Edward  Trelawny. 
Miscellaneous:  extracts  from  letters  of  Amelia 

Curran  to  Mary  Shelley,  sketches  at  Tany- 

rallt,  etc. 

Reel  13 

A    miscellaneous    group    of    papers,    among 
which  are  the  following: 
Letters  from  B.  Jowett  to  Lady  Shelley. 
A  letter  from   Richard   Garnett   to  Lady 

Shelley. 
A  note  on  T.  J.  Hogg's  account  of  Harriet's 

relations  with  Shelley. 
Godwin's   notes   on   the   Monthly    Mirror 

sketch  of  his  life,  1805. 
Godwin's  character  of  Charles  J.  Fox. 
A  letter  from  Godwin  to  R.  B.  Sheridan, 

i79i- 

A    letter    to    Godwin    from    Washington 
Irving. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Harriet  de  Boinville. 

A  letter  from  Richard  Wroughton  to  God- 
win, 1806. 

Two    letters    from    Godwin    to    Joseph 
Gerrald,  1794. 

A  letter  from  Francis  Place  to  Godwin, 
1812. 
Copies  of  the  following  letters: 

Shelley  to  Thomas  Hookham,  18 13. 

Harriet  Shelley  to  John  Williams,  18 14. 

Marianna  Hunt  to  Mary  Shelley. 

Shelley  to  Godwin,  18 17. 

Mary  Shelley  to  Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley  to  Godwin,  March  9,  1817. 

Mary  Shelley  to  Shelley,  1817. 

Shelley  to  Mary  Shelley,  18 17. 

Shelley  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  1819. 


Shelley  to  Leigh  Hunt,  181 9. 

P.  W.  Longdill  to  Shelley  (?) 
Mary    Shelley's   and    Shelley's   reading   lists, 

1814  and  1816. 
Journal  of  1816-1818. 
A  letter  from  Shelley  to  Robert  Southey,  Pisa, 

1820. 
Notes  and  drafts  for  the  Shelley  Memorials. 
Letters  between  Lady  Shelley  and  Trelawny 

(controversial). 
Letters  from  Thomas  Love  Peacock  to  Sir 

Percy  and  Lady  Shelley,  1857  and  1858. 
Letters    from    Thomas    Hookham    to   Lady 

Shelley. 
Letters  from  Charles  William  Packe  about 

Shelley  at  school. 
A  letter  from  E.  H.  Knowles  sending  letters 

of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  Sir  Percy  Shelley. 
A  letter  from  Charles  Lamb  to  Mary  Shelley. 
MS  of  Cecil,  story. 
A  letter  from  Mary  Shelley  to  Leigh  Hunt. 

Reel  14 

A  folder  of  letters,  purchased  by  Sir  Percy 
Shelley  after  the  death  of  Prudentia  Lons- 
dale, directed  largely  to  members  of  the 
Williams  family. 

A  folder  marked  "P.B.S."  containing  letters 
from  the  Lonsdale  collection:  twenty-nine 
from  Mary  Shelley,  three  from  Edward 
Trelawny,  two  from  Claire  Clairmont,  and 
one  each  from  Thomas  Medwin,  Richard 
Garnett,  and  T.  J.  Hogg. 

Nine  letters  from  Charles  Clairmont  to  Jane 
[i.e.  Claire]  Clairmont,  Mary  Shelley,  and 
Shelley,  with  a  short  critique  of  a  play,  en- 
titled "General  Remarks." 

About  forty-four  letters  from  Edward  Tre- 
lawny, mostly  to  Mary,  1 822-1 837. 

Godwin's  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  Ameri- 
can .  .  .  (tide  page  only  because  the  pam- 
phlet was  unopened). 

Two  letters  from  Harriet  de  Boinville  to 
Mary,  1836-1837. 

A  group  of  letters  from  the  Gisbornes  and 
Henry  Reveley,  directed  to  the  Shelleys. 
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Letters  from  Frances  Wright  to  Mary  Shelley. 
About  eleven  letters  from  Horace  Smith  to 

Shelley  and  Mary  Shelley. 
Miscellaneous  letters  and  verses. 

Reel  75 
Mostly  letters,  many  of  them  only  of  family 

interest,  but  including: 

Six  letters  from  Bulwer-Lytton  to  Godwin 
and  Mary  Shelley. 

A   letter   from    Wordsworth    to    Godwin, 
1807. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Godwin. 

Twenty  letters  from  Charles  Lamb  to  God- 
win, 1 800-1 827. 


Two  letters  from  Godwin  to  Charles  Lamb. 
Letters  also  from  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  Lamar- 
tine,  Charles  Oilier,  Countess  Teresa 
Guiccioli,  Tommaso  Sgricci,  Count  Pietro 
Gamba,  etc. 
A    group    of    letters    to    Godwin    from    his 

mother,  1785-1805. 
Copies  of  letters  of  Shelley  and  Mary  Shelley. 

Reel  16 

Miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  Shelley,  etc. 

Indexes  of  various  parts  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley's 

collection  made  by  him  and  Lady  Shelley. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


NEW  PHYSICS-MATHEMATICS 
LIBRARY 

IN  March  1952,  the  Physics-Mathe- 
matics Library  moved  into  new  and 
enlarged  quarters  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  new  wing  of  the  Physics  Building 
which  was  built  to  house  the  Univer- 
sity's Van  de  Graaff  Accelerator.  The 
new  library  provides  space  for  thirty- 
six  readers,  book  storage  for  20,000 
volumes,  and  office  and  workroom 
space  for  the  librarian.  An  auxiliary 
reading  room  will  accommodate  an 
overflow  of  twenty  readers  when  addi- 
tional space  is  required. 

The  new  quarters  have  light  oak 
panelling  and  book  shelves  in  the  read- 
ing and  work  areas,  free-standing  steel 
stacking  in  the  book  storage  areas,  and 
fluorescent  lighting  throughout. 

At  present,  the  Physics-Mathematics 
library  collections  number  some  15,000 
volumes. 

PERSONNEL 

CARLYLE  J.  Frarey  assumed  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Librarian  in 
charge  of  readers'  services  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1952.  Mr.  Frarey,  who  holds  an 
A.B.  in  English  from  Oberlin  College, 
has  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the 
School  of  Library  Service  at  Columbia 
University  and  is  presently  a  candidate 
for  the  D.L.S.  at  the  same  institution. 
He  comes  to  Duke  from  Columbia 
where  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 


faculty  in  the  School  of  Library  Service 
for  the  past  two  years,  teaching  courses 
in  the  technical  services  and  bibliogra- 
phy and  reference.  His  previous  ex- 
perience includes  cataloging  assign- 
ments at  Oberlin  and  the  City  College 
of  New  York  as  well  as  four  years' 
service  with  the  Air  Force  in  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Frarey  is  a  contributor 
to  professional  periodicals  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  College  and 
Research  Libraries. 

Jay  Luvaas  succeeded  E.  Graham 
Roberts  as  Director  of  the  George 
Washington  Flowers  Memorial  Collec- 
tion of  Southern  Americana  in  Septem- 
ber 1952.  Mr.  Luvaas  is  a  graduate  of 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
has  his  M.A.  in  history  from  Duke.  He 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  at  Duke. 

Mattie  Russell,  former  Assistant  Cura- 
tor, has  been  appointed  Curator  of 
Manuscripts  succeeding  E.  Graham 
Roberts.  Miss  Russell  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  Library  staff  since 
August  1948  and  has  been  responsible 
for  manuscript  cataloging.  At  present 
she  is  completing  her  dissertation  for 
the  Ph.D.  in  history  at  Duke. 

Miriam  Jones,  a  December  1952  grad- 
uate from  Emory  University,  assumed 
her  duties  as  a  member  of  the  reference 
staff  at  Duke  shortly  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Philip  McCoury  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Manuscripts  Department 
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in  charge  of  the  labor  archival  collec- 
tions. Mr.  McCoury  has  his  B.A.  from 
Reed  College  and  an  M.A.  in  economics 
from  Duke. 

ROBERT  WILSON  CHRIST 
MEMORIAL  FUND 

FRIENDS  of  Robert  W.  Christ,  late 
Assistant  Librarian,  have  estab- 
lished a  memorial  fund  in  his  honor 
which  will  be  used  to  develop  the 
Library's  collection  of  professional 
literature  on  librarianship,  a  field  in 
which  Mr.  Christ  was  deeply  interested 
as  a  student,  a  teacher,  and  a  profession- 
al librarian.  Books  acquired  on  this 
fund  will  be  supplied  with  a  special 
bookplate. 

STUDENT  BOOK  COLLECTORS 
CONTEST 

WINNERS  in  the  1952  annual 
Student  Book  Collectors  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  were  announced  at  the 
1952  Friends'  dinner.  First  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Hugh  G.  Swan  of  the  class  of  1953,  for 
his  T.  S.  Eliot  collection.  Isabelle 
Mary  Young,  1952,  won  the  second 
prize  for  her  general  collection,  and 
third  prize  went  to  Jim  Hardison,  1953, 
for  his  collection  on  religion,  prayer, 
and  the  devotional  life. 

The  1953  contest  under  the  general 
direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Philip 
Williams,  Jr.,  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment was  launched  March  4, 1953,  with 


an  evening  meeting  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room.  Dr.  B.  W.  Roberts,  noted  local 
collector  of  North  Caroliniana,  spoke 
to  a  sizable  audience  of  students  and 
Friends  on  his  experiences  and  pleas- 
ures in  collecting  local  history  materials. 
Winners  in  this  year's  contest  will  be 
announced  at  the  May  8  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Friends. 

RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

TWO  manuscript  collections  of 
great  significance  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  Library  by  the  George 
Washington  Flowers  Memorial  Fund. 
One  of  these,  a  collection  of  over  15,000 
items,  was  acquired  from  Mrs.  Don 
Preston  Peters  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
on  nearly  every  phase  of  life  in  the 
South  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  most  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  Of  particular  importance 
are  several  thousand  papers  concerning 
the  early  iron  industry  in  Virginia  and 
a  large  number  of  letters  written  by 
prominent  ex-Confederates  describing 
Civil  War  campaigns  in  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  from  1863  to  1865.  Many 
of  these  letters,  hitherto  unpublished, 
bear  the  signatures  of  such  men  as 
Jefferson  Davis,  Jubal  A.  Early,  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  and  John  S.  Mosby,  and  re- 
veal new  facts  about  several  of  these 
campaigns. 

The  papers  of  Harry  A.  Slattery 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Library  by 
Miss  Mary  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Slattery  of 
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Greenville,  S.  C,  form  the  other  collec- 
tion. This  is  an  extensive  group  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  materials 
touching  upon  many  aspects  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  this  country  since  the 
days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  a  young 
lawyer,  Slattery  became  closely  associ- 
ated with  Gifford  Pinchot  and  other 
pioneer  conservationists,  and  his  bulky 
correspondence  with  Pinchot  and  the 
other  leaders  in  this  movement  casts 
new  light  upon  the  fight  for  the  TVA 
and  similar  conservation  projects.  When 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  presi- 
dent, Slattery  was  appointed  a  special 
assistant  to  Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  in 
1938,  he  was  made  Undersecretary  of 
the  Interior.  From  1939  until  1944,  he 
served  as  Administrator  of  REA. 

Papers  of  James  Taylor,  a  post-Civil 
War  agent  of  the  Cherokee,  numbering 
565  manuscripts,  have  been  given  to  the 
Library  by  Mrs.  Nina  A.  Matthews, 
Claremore,  Oklahoma.  Most  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  papers  relate  to  Cherokee 
affairs. 

Olin  Norwood  of  Jasper,  Florida,  has 
augmented  the  Library's  collection  of 
Rossetti  materials  with  the  gift  of  an 
1898  letter  from  William  M.  Rossetti  to 
Roberts  Brothers  in  Boston  regarding  a 
draft  for  the  royalty  on  some  publica- 
tions of  Dante  and  Christina  Rossetti. 

A  large  collection  of  religious  books 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Cornelius 
Miller  Pickens,  1867-1951,  has  been 
given  to  the  Library  by  his  son  Marshall 
Ivey  Pickens  and  the  other  members  of 


the  Pickens  family.  Dr.  Pickens  served 
as  a  Methodist  minister  in  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  from  1892  to  1943, 
and  from  1899  to  1901  he  was  president 
of  Davenport  College  in  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
For  over  fifty  years,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  trustees  for  Davenport, 
Weaver,  and  Brevard  Colleges.  In 
addition  Dr.  Pickens  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  founded  the  Pas- 
tors' School  at  Duke  and  later  taught  at 
several  of  its  sessions. 

Seventy-three  numbers  of  Religions, 
a  periodical  publication  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Religions, 
make  up  a  recent  gift  from  Professor 
A.  G.  Widgery.  This  gift  has  enabled 
the  Library  to  complete  its  set  of  this 
title  which  the  Society  published  for 
twenty  years,  from  193 1  to  195 1. 

Four  reels  of  microfilm  containing 
the  correspondence  of  Richard  and 
Lytton  Strachey  with  various  people 
have  been  presented  to  the  Library  by 
Professor  C.  R.  Sanders. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Heck  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
has  presented  the  Duke  Library  with 
the  facsimile  publication,  Documents 
of  Early  North  Carolina  and  Its  Estab- 
lishment of  Raleigh  as  Its  Capital, 
comp.  and  ed.  by  Charles  M.  Heck, 
(Raleigh,  1952). 

A  tenth-century  manuscript  of  the 
gospels  in  Syriac  and  a  first  edition  of 
Walter  De  La  Mare's  At  First  Sight  are 
recent  gifts  from  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Ehlhardt.     An  account  of  the  Syriac 
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manuscript  is  planned  for  a  subsequent 
issue  of  Library  Notes. 

Dean  Alan  K.  Manchester  has  pre- 
sented the  Library  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Brazilian  literary  and  his- 
torical materials  numbering  eighty-nine 
single  titles  and  fifty-six  volumes  of 
serial  publications. 

An  extremely  interesting  bit  of  nine- 
teenth-century practicality  has  been 
given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seamon  Fogelman  of  Pompton  Lakes, 
New  Jersey.  Entitled  Every  Lady  Her 
Own  Shoemaker;  Complete  Self -In- 
structor in  Ma\ing  Gaiters  and  Shoes, 
this  "how-to-do-it"  book,  published  in 
1856  to  be  sold  for  fifty  cents,  is  now 
become  a  Rare  Book  Room  item.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fogelman  have  also  given  the 
Library  two  old  primers  to  be  added  to 
the  Chaffin  Collection  of  textbooks. 

Recent  purchases  include  the  four- 
teen-volume  I  classici  musicali  italiani 
(1941-43),  which  includes  the  works 
of  Cavazzoni,  Marcello,  Giardini, 
Boccherini,  Gabrielli,  Piccini,  Monte- 
verdi, D'India,  Martini,  Grazioli,  and 
Scarlatti;  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  in 
forty-two  volumes;  and  the  Repertori- 
um  fur  Kunstwissenchaft,  1876-1931,  in 
fifty-two  volumes.  The  Repertorium, 
which  precedes  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kunstgeschichte,  already  owned  by  the 
Library,  is  a  key  journal  for  art  his- 
torians and  includes  fundamental 
source  materials  on  the  history  of  art 
not  available  elsewhere. 


ERASMUS  GREEK  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  1516 

IN  the  fall  of  1952,  the  Library  pur- 
chased a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Erasmus'  New  Testament  in 
Greek  published  in  1516.  Described  as 
"the  foundation  upon  which  our  cur- 
rent English  Bible  rests,  [and]  an  essen- 
tial edition  for  research  and  teaching," 
this  edition  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  earliest  published  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. Duke  had  already  acquired  the 
other  three  editions  of  this  work,  and 
this  edition  completes  the  set  of  four, 
so  that  our  research  scholars  now  have 
available  first-hand  evidence  for  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  Erasmus' 
Greek  text. 

BABYLONIAN  CLAY  TABLET 

THE  Library  has  received  from  an 
anonymous  Friend  a  Babylonian 
clay  tablet,  measuring  i3/&  by  1%  inches, 
which  illustrates  an  early  stage  in  the 
history  of  writing.  The  tablet  dates 
from  about  1000  B.C.  or  perhaps  earlier. 
Before  baking  the  clay  into  its  perma- 
nent form,  the  writer  ruled  its  surface 
on  both  sides  with  a  sharp  stylus  and 
then  impressed  his  wedge-shaped  char- 
acters in  the  semi-solid  material.  The 
writing  on  this  tablet  has  not  been  de- 
ciphered, but  it  was  most  probably  a 
personal  record  of  some  sort,  such  as  a 
receipt,  a  contract,  or  a  partnership 
agreement.  Larger  tablets  of  the  same 
kind  often  bear  the  text  of  law  codes, 
books  of  religion  or  literature,  treaties, 
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and  other  state  documents.  Many 
thousands  of  such  tablets  have  been 
unearthed  in  the  ruined  cities  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  examples 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  American  li- 
braries. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
DINNER 

THE  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary will  be  held  in  the  Union  Ball- 
room on  West  Campus  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, May  8,  1953.  The  speaker  will 
be  Miss  E.  Millicent  Sowerby,  bibliogra- 
pher of  the  Jefferson  Collection  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  first  volume 
of  her  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  published  in 
1952. 

Miss  Sowerby  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  received  her  education  at 
private  schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  She  has  also  studied  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France.  After 
finishing  her  degree  at  Cambridge  and 
working  for  a  short  time  with  British 
Military  Intelligence  in  Paris,  she  be- 
came a  rare  book  cataloger  at  Sotheby's, 
the  noted  English  auction  book  house 


in  London.  Miss  Sowerby  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  woman  cata- 
loger ever  to  work  at  Sotheby's. 

In  1923  Miss  Sowerby  came  to  the 
United  States  where,  after  two  years 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library,  she 
became  chief  of  the  bibliographical  staff 
of  the  Rosenbach  Company.  In  1942 
Miss  Sowerby  was  appointed  to  her 
present  position  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Jefferson  Catalogue  now  being 
published  is  intended  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  record  of  the  titles  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  library.  Extensive  annota- 
tions and  full  bibliographical  records 
of  each  book  represented  combine  to 
make  the  Catalogue  a  primary  source  of 
information  about  Jefferson's  interests, 
enthusiasms,  and  inspirations,  and  will 
enable  Jefferson  scholars  to  discern  the 
origins  of  some  of  Jefferson's  thoughts 
and  writings.  Like  the  catalog  of  the 
library  of  Horace  Walpole  now  being 
prepared  by  Professor  Allen  T.  Hazen 
of  Columbia  University,  the  Jefferson 
catalog  will  constitute  a  clue  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  the  intellectual  heritage 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR 


1o.  28 


The  Friends  ofT^uke  University  J^ibrary 


November,  1953 


MORE  NEW  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Louis  J.  Budd# 


I 


ALTHOUGH  there  have  been  up- 
swings in  recent  years,  the  pres- 
ige  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  other 
American  poets  who  were  nineteenth- 
:entury  favorites  has  been  dropping  for 
t  long  time.  As  early  as  1906  Ferris 
jreenslet  could  argue  that  his  personal 
etters  "contain  the  very  best  of  Lowell." 
luch  an  opinion  would  not  have  pleased 
L,owell  and  it  is  unconvincing  for  most 
)f  us.  But  it  does  give  full  credit  to 
he  charm,  wit,  and  wisdom  so  abound- 
ng  in  his  correspondence  that  newly 
Dublished  items  always  provide  a  new 
Dleasure.  An  antidote  for  his  much-dis- 
:ussed  faults,  this  continuing  appeal 
nay  well  lead  us  back  to  a  more  sympa- 
:hetic  reading  of  Lowell's  poetry  and 
:riticism. 

In  a  century  of  great  personal  letters, 
Lowell's  were  not  overshadowed,  and 
of  this  his  contemporaries  were  aware. 
Within  two  years  after  his  death,  his  be- 
loved friend,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  re- 
printed a  generous  number  which  were 
allowed  to  stand  on  their  merits  with- 
out editorial  wheedling.     The  tireless 

*  Dr.  Budd  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 


M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  collected  another 
volume  in  1932.  Recently,  the  Manu- 
script Department  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Library  has  acquired  a  group  of 
thirty-three  letters  which  also  deserve  to 
be  read.  They  recall  once  more  the  ebul- 
lient grace  and  swift  humor  which  time 
has  tended  to  obscure.  Furthermore, 
they  furnish  added  insights  into  Low- 
ell's private  and  public  life,  deepening 
our  views  of  him  as  a  staunch  friend, 
as  a  polished  but  not  cold  gentleman, 
and  as  a  responsible  partner  in  his  com- 
munity's and  country's  affairs. 

II 

Among  the  group  of  friends  whom 
Lowell  made  and  kept  so  discriminat- 
ingly, Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  (1816- 
1895)  was  long  prominent.  Born  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  Hoar  met 
Lowell  there  in  1838,  and  the  intimacy 
continued  until  the  latter's  death  in 
1 89 1.  Lowell  gave  public  proof  of  his 
esteem  for  Hoar,  but  only  his  letters 
show  the  relaxed  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tion. This  informality  did  not  disap- 
pear as  both  men  continued  to  gain 
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public  stature,  Hoar  becoming  a  promi-  sive  is  that  in  which  Lowell,  who  was 

nent  jurist  and  President  Grant's  first  often  short  of  money  during  the  1860's, 

attorney-general.    They  joined  loyalty  offered  to  lame  himself  financially  in 

to  each  other  with  mutual  concern  for  order  to  strengthen  the  Harvard  faculty, 

larger  matters,  especially  the  prosperity  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  doors  did 

of  the  college  which  had  educated  them,  in  fact  open  for  the  three  men  whom 

Of  these  new  letters  the  most  impres-  Lowell  asked  Hoar  to  help. 

Elmwood,  Monday.1 
My  dear  Judge, 

Will  you  dine  with  me  on  Wednesday  week,  (31st  July)  to  meet  Motley?  Answer  if 
you  please  that  I  may  give  him  requisite  notice.    You  were  very  loyal  &  good  on  Thursday. 

affectionately  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Confidential  Elmwood, 

26th  May,  1865. 
My  dear  Judge, 

there  is  a  hitch  in  the  appointment  of  Cutler,2  because  Eustis  can't  make  up  his  mind  to 
employ  him  in  the  Lawrence  School.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  in  the  end,  but  meanwhile  we 
want  $300.  to  make  up  the  $1200  for  which  Mr  C.  is  willing  to  come.  I  hope  the  Fellows 
will  contrive  this  somehow,  for  I  think  this  is  a  most  excellent  plan.  If  you  can't  manage 
it  otherwise  take  the  "gratuity"  which  has  been  added  to  my  salary  &  that  will  make  $200. 
(I  meant  to  say  $250.  were  wanting  &  not  $300.)  I  don't  know  whether  the  gratuity  was  to 
continue  long,  but  I  suppose  till  prices  fall.  This  would  carry  you  along  till  Eustis  gets  tired 
of  being  bothered  with  Frenchmen. 

The  plague  of  it  is  that  I  had  already  written  to  Cutler  thinking  from  what  Dr  Hill 
said  (to  Mr  Gurney)  that  the  affair  was  arranged,  &  he  has  accepted.  Of  course  I  can  unmake 
him  again  &  care  very  little  about  that  part  of  it,  but  I  think  the  College  gains  something 
in  getting  a  man  who  is  willing  to  give  up  much  more  flattering  prospects  for  the  sake  of 
serving  it. 

Another  advantage  about  Mr  Cutler  is  that  you  have  a  successor  for  me  ready  made  to 
your  hand  whenever  Providence  shall  see  fit  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  But  the  great  thing 
is  that  you  get  a  permanent  officer,  which  in  my  opinion  is  of  much  consequence. 

I  have  had  a  sharp  fit  of  gout  &  feel  better  than  for  more  than  a  year  past.  It  feels 
like  corkscrews.  Isn't  there  retribution?  It's  a  good  medicine  (my  only  inheritance  from 
my  grandfather)  &  I  commend  it  to  you  instead  of  Congress  Water.  Hoping  to  see  you  at 
Club3  tomorrow  I  am  affectionately  yours 

J.R.L. 

I  Elmwood,  14th  July 

1865. 
My  dear  Judge, 

I  shall  depend  on  you  for  a  speech  at  $.B.K.  It  will  be  my  last  dinner,  &  I  want  it 
to  be  as  good  as  may  be.4 
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I  went  in  to  dine  with  C.W.S.5  the  other  day  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  there,  but  was 
disappointed.  I  have  a  young  fellow  in  the  sculpin'  line  staying  with  me  just  now,  a  brother 
of  Paul  Akers6  &  with  a  good  deal  of  genius  &  and  he  wants  to  see  Emerson.  So  I  may 
bring  him  to  Concord,  in  which  case  I  shall  see  you  &  smoke  a  Calumet  with  you  on  the 
bank  of  the  river — Monday  or  Tuesday. 

I  must  scamper  to  meet  my  Committee  of  Overseers  who  are  coming  out  today  to  find 
out  how  many  &  how  much  of  the  modern  languages  they  don't  understand.  With  best  re- 
gards to  Mrs  Hoar, 

Ever  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Elmwood,  29th  March,  '69 
My  dear  Judge, 

I  was  a  nateral  cuss,  in  writing  to  you  this  morning,  to  write  so  much  about  myself  & 
not  to  say  a  word  about  Mr  Talbot  of  whom  I  would  have  spoken  before  had  I  thought  it 
proper.  You  will  let  me  say  a  word  for  Tom  Talbot?  He  is  a  clerk  (as  I  understand) 
somewhere  under  you7  &  his  brother  G.F.T.  is  one  of  your  lieutenants,  being  District  At- 
torney in  Maine.  T.T.  served  in  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major  of  artillery,  &  if  you 
have  any  chance  to  serve  an  honest  &  able  man  (I  warrant  him  as  such)  you  will  have  your 
reward  in  having  somebody  under  you  whom  you  can  implicitly  trust. 

Forgive  me  if  I  say  too  much,  but  I  know  him  &  wished  to  write  you  about  him  when 
you  took  your  place,  but  held  back.  Of  course,  neither  he  nor  his  have  said  a  word  to  me, 
or  I  would  have  held  my  peace  forever  thereafter.  But  you  like  a  genuine  man  &  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  one.  He  wears  his  Puritanism  with  a  difference,  as  the  heralds  say,  &  as 
we  all  wear  it,  but  it  is  there.  As  a  headman,  he  would  be  nothing,  but  under  a  good  cap- 
tain, he  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Ever  yours 
J.R.L. 

Mount    Vernon    House, 
Baltimore, 

Wednesday.8 
My  dear  Judge, 

here  I  am  within  fifty  miles  of  you  &  shall  be  in  Washington  on  Friday  next  at  my 
niece's.  I  shall  find  you  out  at  once  &  hope  you  won't  be  busy  all  the  time  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  read  one  lecture  here  with  tolerable  goodfortune,  &  discharge  myself  again 
tomorrow  night. 

Goodbye  till  I  see  you, 
Yours  always 


Fanny  is  with  me. 


J.R.L. 


Elmwood,  Monday9 
My  dear  Judge, 

Of  course  I  cannot  preside  at  the  O.B.K.  dinner  on  Wednesday,  but  I  thought  Dana 
would  take  my  place.  Dana  is  ill,  &  I  hope  (if  you  can  be  here  on  Wednesday)  that  you 
will  take  your  old  place  again  at  the  head  of  the  table.  What  a  man  does  better  than  any- 
body else  he  ought  to  be  doing  all  the  time. 
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I  tried  to  find  you  on  Classday  &  was  disappointed,  but  I  hope  to  make  up  for  it  soon. 
Don't  fail  me  on  Wednesday  if  it  is  a  possible  thing. 

Yours  always 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Elmwood,  14th  July,  1870. 
My  dear  Judge, 

methinks  my  pipe  has  a  better  relish  now  that  you  are  my  neighbor  again — though  per- 
haps you  were  more  truly  a  neighbor  in  the  scriptural  sense  while  you  were  [in]  Washing- 
ton.   I  fancy  you  renewing  your  loves  with  many  a  Concord  nook  &  feel  a  reflected  delight. 

Just  now  we  are  without  a  cook.  An  important  fact  no  doubt  to  those  most  nearly 
interested — but  you  will  naturally  ask —  what  is  that  to  you  ?  Marry,  great  deal,  for  I  want 
you  to  come  soon  to  dine  &  spend  the  night  &  meet  John10  &  Gurney.  We  have  a  cook 
engaged  to  come  next  Thursday,  &  I  write  now  to  arrange  the  protocols  of  a  treaty  for  the 
great  end  of  our  social  existence — dinner.  When  can  you  come?  I  hope  you  are  besieged 
with  clients,  but  can  find  a  corner  for  us.    When? 

I  have  been  having  a  bad  time  with  the  heat  or  something — my  brains  unmanageable, 
loose  in  my  head,  somehow,  with  continual  disease  (in  the  old  sense)  of  that  packingbox. 
But  this  morning  I  find  myself  better,  &  your  visit  will  complete  my  cure.  Mrs  Lowell 
joins  me  most  heartily  in  this  invitation.  So  fix  an  early  day  to  come  where  you  are  al- 
ways as  welcome  as  the  first  bluebird. 

Yours  always 
J.R.L. 

Elmwood,  7th  Decr,  1874. 
My  dear  Judge, 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  I  have  just  received,  hoping  that  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to 
bring  the  subject  of  it  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Secretary  Robeson.11  My  acquaintance  with  him 
is  so  slight  that  I  preferred  troubling  you  to  troubling  him.  I  know  Mr  Soley  very  well  & 
I  know  also  that  his  character  stands  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  Gurney  &  others  who  had 
the  best  chance  of  knowing  him  while  in  College.  This  character  he  fully  maintained  at 
S*  Mark's  School  where  he  was  employed  before  he  received  his  present  employment.  I 
am  sure  he  would  do  credit  to  the  Secretary's  judgment  if  he  should  see  fit  to  decide  favor- 
ably in  the  matter. 

Though  Soley  does  not  mention  it,  I  happen  to  know  that  his  chief  cause  of  anxiety  is 
that  he  is  engaged  &  is  too  honorable  to  marry  on  an  uncertainty.  If  a  lover  might  reasonably 
pray, 

"Ye  Gods,  annihilate  both  Space  &  Time 
To  make  two  lovers  happy!"12 

surely  there  is  a  kind  of  moderation  in  asking  for  so  simple  an  affair  as  a   Commission. 
[The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  missing.] 

Elmwood,  19th  May,  1875. 
Dear  Judge, 

I  have  not  yet  seen  my  poem13  in  the  serener  air  of  print,  &  am  all  the  more  glad  you 
like  it.    I  hope  everybody  will  for  the  sake  of  the  occasion. 
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In  return,  I  shall  expect  a  speech  from  you  at  the  Commencement  dinner.  They  chose 
me  president  of  the  Alumni  while  I  thought  myself  safe  in  furrin  pairts,14  &  it  is  now  my 
day-&night-mare.  It  is  disgusting,  especially  as  I  am  full  of  work.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  one  else  to  call  on? 

Yours  always 
J.R.L. 

Elm  wood,  7th  March,  1890. 
Dear  Judge, 

Many  thanks.  I  have  had  a  stiff  pull,  but  for  the  last  twenty  four  hours  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  I  am  better.  Dr  Wyman15  will  not  come  more  than  once  a  day  now,  unless  sent 
for.    That's  the  best  sign. 

Affectionately  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

I  am  meditating  an  Essay  on  Horizontal  Views  of  the  World.  They  are  so  amusingly 
otherwise. 


Ill 

By  the  1870's  national  and  interna- 
tional honors  began  to  crowd  around 
Lowell.  Some  observers  have  professed 
to  sense  a  resulting  smugness  and  stiff- 
ness, particularly  after  Lowell  was  made 
minister  to  England  in  1880.  There- 
fore the  irrepressible  playfulness  of  his 
letters  to  Miss  Dora  Wheeler  is  most 
revealing.  Also  revealing  are  the  cor- 
diality and  the  dislike  of  being  feted 
which  are  shown  in  the  rare  letter  by 
Lowell's  second  wife. 

During  the  winter  of  1872-1873  the 
Lowells,  while  living  in  Paris,  renewed 
their  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Candace 
Thurber  Wheeler  and  her  husband, 
whom  they  had  met  before  at  a  Maine 
summer  resort.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  soon  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  development  of 


art  needlework  in  the  United  States, 
was  very  happy  to  improve  her  already 
wide  friendship  with  American  literary 
figures.  This  renewed  contact  led  to  a 
warm  bond  between  Lowell  and  her 
daughter  Dora,  who  early  showed 
promise  as  a  designer  and  painter.16 
He  treated  the  young  lady  with  an  ur- 
bane gallantry  which  increasingly  dis- 
solved into  sincere  affection.  Although 
he  was  almost  forty  years  older  than  she 
and  of  solid  eminence  in  the  public  eye, 
he  could  not  repress  the  humor  which 
permeated  his  notes  to  Hoar  and,  in- 
deed, which  crept  into  all  but  his  most 
formal  correspondence.  And  with 
nearly  adolescent  enthusiasm  he  slipped 
into  the  facile  verse  which  often  en- 
livened his  best  letters. 


Hotel  de  Lorraine,17 
Tuesday  evening. 
Dear  Mrs.  Wheeler, 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  long  day  of  sightseeing  and  find  your  attractive  invita- 
tion on  our  table;  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept  it,  but  why  offer  us  any  more  than  your- 
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selves,?  we  shall  be  happy  enough  to  meet  you;  we  are  very  simple  country  people,  not  at 
all  vitiated  by  life  in  Paris.  Therefore  you  may  be  sure  your  simplest  arrangements  will  all 
the  better  suit  us. 

Very  sincerely  yours — 
Frances  D.  Lowell 


Paris,  29th  April,  1873. 
My  dear  Stillman,18 

the  bearer  of  this  is  my  friend  Mrs  Wheeler  whom  I  like  very  much  &  whom  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  also.  She  wishes  to  see  some  of  the  artists  in  London,  being  herself  an  amateur- 
painter  of  decided  merit.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  you  can  for  her  in  the  way  of  advice 
&  information. 

With  kindest  regards  from  both  of  us  to  yourself  &  Mrs  Stillman, 

Yours  always 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

31,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
ist  May,  1884. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

of  course  you  may  refer  to  me.  I  enclose  a  note  for  Mr  Burton.19  Mrs  Lowell  is  always 
at  home  on  Friday  afternoons.     Hoping  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon, 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

40,   Clarges  Street 
Piccadilly,  W. 
5th  May,  1886. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  so  near.20    I  shall  beg  for  a  cup  of  tea  as  soon  as  I  can.    At 
present  I  have  my  hands  so  full  that  I  could  not  hold  one. 
With  kindest  regards  to  your  mother, 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

40,  Clarges  Street 
Piccadilly,  W. 
Ist  June,  1886. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

you  have  my  entire  permission  to  "refer  to  me"  as  often  as  you  like — provided  it  be  in 
nattering  terms.    There  will  be  no  need  of  my   bearing  witness   that  you  are  "all  that   is 
most  charming"  for  you  can  convince  them  of  that  without  difficulty.     In  short  let  me  be 
of  service  to  you  in  any  way  that  I  can  &  I  shall  be  only  too  glad. 
With  kindest  regards  to  your  mother, 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 
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Deerfoot  Farm, 

Dear  Miss  Dora, 

the  report  in  the  Critic  is  as  near  the  truth  as  such  usually  are.  I  was  in  New  York 
last  November  for  two  days  to  see  the  Greek  play  &  have  not  been  there  since  nor  shall 
I  be  this  winter.21  But  I  wish  I  might  be,  to  see  you  again  &  eat  that  exquisite  dinner  you 
offer  me.  "The  four  prettiest  girls  in  New  York"  quotha?  I  know  who  one  of  'em  is, 
though  maybe  she  doesn't,  nor  do  I  believe  there  are  three  others  so  generous  (or  so  conceited) 
as  to  bring  themselves  into  comparison  with  her.  What  a  dinner  to  lose!  I  can  go  without 
the  lost  decades  of  Livy  with  far  greater  equanimity.  But  I  must  lose  it.  I  would  come  on 
express,  had  I  only  time.  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  make  my  self-denial  acceptable  either  to 
my  eyes  or  my  palate. 

But  take  this  apothegm  on  trust: 

There's  naught  so  good  for  us  as  Must; 

I  mean  not  wine  that's  nauseous-new, 

But  tipple  of  a  bitterer  brew. 
With  kindest  regards  to  your  mother  &  most  earnest  regrets  to  you. 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell 
The  Choice  of  Paris  set  the  fire  of  Troy  as  Horace  makes  Juno  recall  when  proposing  Romu- 
lus for  the  Upper  House.    Mine  would  have  been  more  fatal  having  four  to  choose  among. 
'Tis  well  I  can't  come.    I  should  have  divided  my  apple  &  given  the  biggest  quarter  to — 
whom? 

The  following  poem  was  copied  on  a  separate  sheet  by  Lowell.    It  has  not 

been  published  before. 

Must  have  forgotten  the  number  of  Graces, 
Thalia, — Aglaia — Euphrosyne, — three; 
Who  are  the  other  two  veiling  their  faces? 
Sure  Dora's  one, — but  the  other,  who's  she? 

Had  they  not  veiled  them,  I  should  have  rued  it; 
If,  as  their  persons,  their  faces  are  fair, 
Never,  no,  never  I  couldn't  have  stood  it; 
Nay,  e'en  thus  hidden,  I  can't  &  won't — there! 

Falbalas,  furbelows,  breastknots,  &  aprons, 
Tiniest  slippers  for  tinier  feet, 
Graceful  each  line  as  a  tendril  of  grape  runs; 
Are  there  such  darlings?     so  dainty?     so  sweet? 

How  to  exist  with  Her  in  the  yellow: 
Her  with  the  Casserole?     Her  clad  like  Hope? 
Her  in  the  blue?     in  the  pink?     Hapless  fellow, 
Gaze  at  them,  pine  for  them,  then  buy  a  rope! 

Time  was  your  subterfuge?     Time  is  for  spending; 
Space?     What's  it  made  for  unless  to  subdue? 
Go,  chew  your  cud  of  regret  never-ending, 
Angels  invited,  &  you,  boor, — boohoo! 

29th  Jan:  1887. 
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68  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  23rd  March,  1887. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

I  could  begin  on  Saturday  in  the  forenoon  if  agreeable  to  you.22  If  it  should  be  will 
you  kindly  order  me  when  &  where  you  will?  &  direct  here?  With  kindest  regards  to 
your  mother, 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

68  Beacon  Street 
Monday.23 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

I  am  sorry  to  lose  your  sunshine  this  dark  day,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  you  would 
find  it  impossible  to  do  anything  today.  I  shall  be  at  your  service  tomorrow  &  next  day. 
It  looks  to  me,  though,  like  a  storm  that  has  come  to  stay. 

Faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Deerfoot  Farm, 

9th  April,  1887. 
Dear  Miss  Dora, 

I  am  going  to  give  Mr  Alexander24  a  sitting  Tuesday  morning,  may  I  come  &  be  hap- 
py with  you  that  afternoon?  Please  answer  to  Brevoort  House.  My  niece  thought  your 
portrait  excellent. 

Faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

68   Beacon   Street, 
25th  Jan:  1888. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  is  too  great  to  be  easily  renounced.  I  have  meetings  to  at- 
tend this  morning,  am  engaged  all  this  afternoon  &  tomorrow  afternoon.  Are  your  en- 
gagements such  as  to  give  me  the  hope  that  I  might  find  you  at  home  tomorrow  (Thursday 
morning)  at  n?  If  they  unhappily  should  [not]  be,  would  you  kindly  fix  an  hour  on  Friday? 
I  have  decided  to  stay  in  town  till  Saturday. 

Faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Deerfoot  Farm, 

23rd  March,  1888. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

you  couldn't  please  me  more  than  by  being  pleased — unless  it  were  by  saying  it  so  pret- 
tily. I  write  below  (on  the  next  leaf)  something  for  you  to  stick  in  your  book.  If  you  don't 
sail  till  the  16th,  perhaps  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  New  York?  I  saw  you 
in  Puck  the  other  day  looking  very  charming,  but  to  have  justice  done  you,  you  should 
have  sat  to  me!25  My  London  address  (if  I  may  be  so  hopeful)  will  be  "2  Radnor  Place, 
Hyde  Park,  W." 

Faithfully  yours, 
J.  R.  Lowell. 
[The  remainder  of  the  letter-sheet  is  missing.] 
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Deerfoot  Farm. 
4th  April,  1888. 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

your  picture  needs  nothing  pretty  under  it  any  more  than  good  wine  a  bush.  I  like 
it  very  much  for  itself,  &  still  more  as  a  token  of  your  constant  friendship  which  is  very 
sweet  to  me.  Of  course  I  can't  be  so  fond  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  Five  Beauties — one  for  each 
sense.  But  I  do  like  it  &  that  especially  because  it  has  something  new  in  it  that  came  out 
of  you  &  not  out  of  your  memory. 

Daphne  is  a  person  very  much  to  be  respected  for  in  running  away  from  Apollo  she 
seems  to  typify  the  women  who  resist  the  temptation  to  write  verses  &  preferred  to  be  a 
poem  herself  as  some  nice  young  women  are.  And  without  her  sacrifice  poets  wouldn't 
have  had  a  leaf  of  laurel  to  hide  their  baldness — or  that  of  their  verses. 

Hasta  la  vista! 
Faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

120  East  30th  Street, 
19th  March,  1889. 
Dear  Miss  Dora, 

lest  I  forget  it — tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  in  Boston  that  I  may  profit  by  it  to  the 
utmost.  Why  are  you  going  Friday?  I  go  Saturday  &  if  you  would  stay  over  till  then,  might 
have  the  rapture  of  eloping  with  you  as  far  as  that  Irish  capital.  As  for  tea,  may  it  not  be 
Thursday?  And  at  what  hour?  It  is  very  hard  to  ask  for  anything  with  this  pen.  I  shall 
try  to  see  you  this  afternoon  &  shall  leave  this  at  your  door  if  it  be  early  enough  not  to  let 
me  in. 

Faithfully  yours, 
J.  R.  Lowell 

Friday    night.26 
Dear  Miss  Wheeler, 

I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you  come  here  if  you  would  so  far  abase  yourself. 
Eleven  o'clock  would  suit  me  perfectly. 

Faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

68   Beacon  Street, 
Tuesday.27 
Dear  Miss  Dora, 

young  ladies  so  charming  as  one  I  have  in  mind  (if  I  may  use  the  plural  in  such  a 
case)  are  permitted  to  take  great  liberties  with  their  mothertongue,  even  to  the  extent  of 
saying  things  in  it  that  are  very  far  from  being — what  do  you  call  it? — well,  I  will  com- 
promise on  matter-of-fact.  It  was  not  of  me  you  were  thinking  as  you  illumined  the  car  on 
your  way  Eastward,  but  of  Him  with  a  capital  H  &  your  heart  was  singing  Hims  all  the 
six  hours  of  your  journey.  And  to  pretend  that  you  missed  any  poor  insignificant  he  of 
them  all!  But  I  relent  as  I  think  that  you  were  coming  within  a  possible  distance  of  me.  You 
offer  me  my  choice  between  Thursday  &  Friday,  &  of  course  I  choose  the  day  that  gives  you 
soonest. 

Affectionately  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 
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Elmwood,  1 8th  May,  1890. 
My  dear  Mrs  Wheeler, 

were  I  well  enough,  I  would  make  the  journey  to  New  York  that  I  might  add  my 
felicitations  to  the  rest.28  But  I  am  forbidden  even  a  much  shorter  extravagance.  I  am 
old  enough,  perhaps,  to  send  my  blessing.  At  any  rate  I  send  all  goodwishes  &  hopes  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  I  ever  knew. 

Faithfully  yours, 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

IV  gether  his  books.  His  refusal  of  Law- 
This  new  group  of  letters  is  rounded  rence  Barrett's  invitation  typified  the 
out  with  four  which  show  facets  of  conscientiousness  with  which  he  ful- 
Lowell's  handling  of  less  private  rela-  filled  his  duties  as  minister  to  England. 
tions.29  His  reply  to  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Finally,  his  comments  to  John  J.  Piatt 
Sigourney,  the  popular  and  sepulchral  betrayed  fully  that  dislike  of  the  Irish 
poetaster,  acknowledged  gravely,  even  which  had  become  fashionable  with  the 
fulsomely,  her  praise  of  his  lectures  on  Cambridge  elite  and  which  had  been  in- 
the  English  poets  given  for  the  Lowell  tensified  by  Lowell's  ministerial  dim- 
Institute  during  the  winter  of  1854-1855.  culties  over  naturalized  Americans  who 
His  letter  to  a  publisher  showed  again  had  returned  to  agitate  for  Ireland's 
his   uncertain  method   of  putting  to-  independence. 

Elmwood,  5th  May,  1855. 
My  dear  Madam, 

My  having  only  now  received  your  very  kind  note  of  the  13th  March  will,  I  hope 
excuse  the  seeming  discourtesy  of  my  so  long  silence.30  I  have  but  just  returned  from  a 
lecturing-tour  in  the  West,  whose  limit  was  the  Mississippi.  But  words  so  kind  as  yours 
could  not  help  keeping  warm  &  fresh  during  this  wintry  two  months'  interval. 

I  have  no  present  intention  of  printing  my  lectures.  They  would  need  considerable  re- 
vision &  enlargement  for  that,  &  as  I  am  to  set  out  for  Europe  in  a  few  days  I  have  no  time 
to  bestow  upon  them.  I  shall  probably  print  them  after  my  return,  &  shall  take  particular 
pleasure  in  asking  your  acceptance  of  a  copy. 

You  may  be  sure  that  if  I  ever  pass  through  Hartford  I  shall  claim  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  sympathy  I  remain, 

my  dear  Madam, 
sincerely  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney 

Elmwood,  13th  April,  1872. 
Dear  sir,31 

if  today  had  been  pleasant,  I  should  have  answered  your  question  in  person.  For  the 
last  few  weeks  my  mind  has  been  too  much  taken  up  with  nearer  matters. 

The  question  of  a  new  volume  is  one  of  time  &  mood  rather  than  of  money.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  get  one  ready  but  cannot  quite  yet  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  able.    To  a  man 
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of  my  rooted  habits,  the  thought  of  going  to  Europe  is  something  which  wonderfully  disturbs 
the  mind  &  scatters  thought.  You  see  I  should  have  to  (mainly)  rewrite  whatever  I  put 
in  the  book  &  there  is  the  difficulty. 

I  had  better  say  "no"  with  an  intention  to  do  "yes"  if  I  can. 

Very  truly  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

31,  Lowndes  Square.  S.W. 
2nd  April,  1884. 
My  dear  sir,32 

I  was  going  to  thank  you  &  to  say  that  I  should  come  with  a  light  heart  instead  of  a 
leaden  one,  when,  looking  at  your  note  again  I  was  struck,  as  I  had  not  been  before  with 
the  numbers  that  are  to  be  present.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  be  present 
on  an  occasion  so  public  while  the  Duke  of  Albany  is  still  unburied.  I  am  really  sorry  for 
this,  (now  that  I  have  no  speech  to  make)  but  the  Queen  has  very  strong  opinions  as  to 
all  breaches  of  Etiquette,  &  it  lessens  one's  influence  for  good  to  do  anything  that  would 
shock  the  general  sense  of  propriety  or  that  would  be  mal  vue  in  any  way. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  were  introduced  to  me  by  my  dear  young  friend  Howells33 
(old  friend  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  him,  but  it  is  hard  to  shake  off  a  phrase  one  has 
been  using  for  a  quarter  of  a  century)  &  I  shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon  at 
my  own  house. 

I  have  taken  counsel  about  my  decision,  &  feel  quite  sure  I  am  acting  wisely.  Will  you 
make  my  apologies  &  excuses  acceptable  to  your  namesake  Mr  Wilson  Barrett  &  believe  me 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 
L.  Barrett,  Esqr. 

Legation  of  the  United  States 
London 

ist  Novr,  1884. 
Dear  Mr  Piatt, 

I  am  sorry  that  a  fellow  like  Brooks  should  get  anything  he  doesn't  deserve.34  If  he  got 
his  deserts  one  would  be  careful  of  talking  about  halters  in  the  house  of  any  of  his  descen- 
dents.  But  "They  say?  What  say  they?  Let  them  say  I"  is  a  good  rule  &  one  I  am  fond  of 
acting  on.  Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie,  but  who  can  run  fast  enough  to  run  down 
all  the  lies,  especially  the  Irish  lies  that  start  up  in  his  path?  There  is  a  certain  place  ap- 
pointed for  all  liars — let  us  leave  'em  to  that. 

I  felt  most  deeply  for  you  &  Mrs  Piatt  last   summer  &  should  have  written  to  say   so 
could  I  have  overcome  a  rooted  reluctance  to  fumbling    with  the  bandages  of  fresh  wounds. 
With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs  Piatt, 

faithfully  yours 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

NOTES 

1.  Another  hand,  possibly  Hoar's,  has  dated  this  letter  as  July  22,  1861.  This  seems  accurate. 
Moorfield  Storey  and  E.  W.  Emerson,  in  E.  R.  Hoar  (Boston,  191 1),  p.  153,  reprint  the  probable  answer 
to  this  note.  John  Lothrop  Modey,  noted  American  historian  and  diplomat,  dined  with  Lowell  on  July 
30,  1861;  see  G.  W.  Curtis,  ed.,  Correspondence  of  Motley  (New  York,  1889),  II,  21,  29.  Although 
Lowell  long  continued  to  address  Hoar  as  "Judge,"  Hoar    was    from    1859    to    1869   an    associate   justice    of 
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the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.     The  "Thursday"  mentioned  could  easily  refer  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  festivities,  usually  held  on  the  Thursday  of  Harvard's  commencement  week. 

2.  Elbridge  Jefferson  Cutler  (1831-1870),  poet  and  critic,  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Harvard  in  1865.  According  to  E.  E.  Hale,  Lowell  and  His  Friends  (Boston,  1901),  p.  133, 
he  was  considered  Lowell's  "assistant."  Hoar  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Harvard  Corporation.  Others  mentioned 
here  are  Henry  Lawrence  Eustis,  professor  of  engineering  and  prominent  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School;  Thomas  Hill,  president  of  Harvard  from  1862  to  1868;  Ephraim  W.  Gurney,  in  1865  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  For  Lowell's  financial  status  at  the  time,  see  C.  E.  Norton,  ed.,  Let- 
ters of  Lowell  (New  York,  1893),  I,  352. 

3.  Lowell  and  Hoar  were  faithful  members  of  the  Saturday  Club.  In  1865  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
month  fell  on  May  27. 

4.  Lowell  was  president  of  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  1863  to  1871.  However, 
he  tried  to  resign  at  frequent  intervals. 

5.  Charles  W.  Storey,  father  of  Moorfield  Storey.  For  partial  answers  to  this  and  the  preceding  letter, 
see  Storey  and  Emerson,  Hoar,  p.  153. 

6.  Benjamin  Paul  Akers  (1 825-1 861),  the  talented  Maine  sculptor,  had  a  younger  brother  Charles  who 
also  had  a  bent  for  sculpture.  In  July,  1866,  a  Mr.  Akers,  not  otherwise  identified,  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's house-guest  in  Concord;  see  R.  L.  Rusk,  ed.,  The  Letters  of  Emerson   (New  York,  1939),  V,  473. 

7.  At  this  time  Hoar  was  in  Grant's  cabinet  as  attorney-general.  George  Foster  Talbot  (1840-1907) 
was  a  prominent  Maine  attorney.  Thomas  H.  Talbot  (1823-1907)  entered  government  service  in  1865; 
in  1869  he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney-general.  The  General  Catalogue  of  Bowdoin  College,  1794- 
1950   (Brunswick,  Me.,  1950),  pp.  74,  88,  gives  further  details. 

8.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Lowell  visited  Hoar  in  Washington  during  February,  1870;  see  Storey 
and   Emerson,  Hoar,  pp.   202-203. 

9.  Undated,  but  external  and  internal  details  indicate  that  the  letter  was  written  on  June  27,  1870. 
Richard  Henry  Dana  (1815-1882),  who  was  ill  during  the  summer  of  1870,  finally  succeeded  Lowell  as 
president  of  the  Harvard  chapter  after  1871.  Lowell's  reluctance  to  preside  was  due  probably  to  his  having 
resigned  the  presidency  for  the  third  time  in  1868;  see  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  ed.,  New  Letters  of  Lowell 
(New  York,   1932),  p.   148. 

10.  Almost  certainly  John  Holmes,  the  younger  brother  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Ephraim  W.  Gurney 
had  become  increasingly  intimate  with  Lowell  and  from  1868  to  1870  helped  to  edit  the  North  American 
Review.     Hoar  had  resigned  from  the  cabinet  on  July  7,  1870,  and  had  returned  to  Concord. 

11.  George  M.  Robeson  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in  Grant's  administrations.  James  Russell  Soley 
was  teaching  in  1874  at  me  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  He  was  commissioned  in  1876;  he  became  prominent 
as  a  naval  historian  and  was  in  1890  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy. 

12.  Lowell  seems  to  be  quoting  from  his  well-stocked  memory;  compare  Alexander  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  Chap.  XI:  "Ye  Gods!  annihilate  but  Space  and  Time,  /  And 
make  two  lovers  happy." 

13.  Lowell  had  read  an  Ode  at  the  Concord  centennial,  April  19,  1875.  His  letter  to  Hoar  of  April 
14,  1875,  before  the  ode  was  written,  is  included  in  the  items  acquired  by  the  Duke  Library;  it  has  been 
published  in  Howe,  New  Letters  of  Lowell,  p.  214. 

14.  Lowell  had  been  abroad  from  1872  to  1874. 

15.  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman  was  a  venerable  Cambridge  physician.     Lowell  lived  until  Aug.  12,  1891. 

16.  According  to  Who  Was  Who  in  America  {1897-1942),  Dora  Wheeler  was  born  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  on  Mar.  12,  1857,  and  died  in  1940.  For  other  details,  as  well  as  varying  birth  dates,  see  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  I,   405,  and  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  VI,  452. 

17.  See  Howe,  New  Letters  of  Lowell,  p.  185  and  passim,  for  the  use  of  this  address  while  the  Lowells 
were  spending  the  winter  of  1 872-1 873  in  Paris. 

18.  William  J.  Stillman,  born  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1828,  had  been  friendly  with  Lowell  since 
1854.  He  became  an  art  critic  and  correspondent  for  the  London  Times.  As  the  envelope  shows,  during 
the  1870's  he  was  living  in  London.  With  an  undated  calling-card,  Lowell  at  some  time  introduced  Mrs. 
Wheeler   to   Mrs.   E.    Burne- Jones,   wife   of  the   British  painter. 

19.  Possibly  Frederick  William  Burton,  painter  and  director  of  the  National  Gallery.  Lowell  was  minis- 
ter to  England  until  1885.  In  her  autobiography,  Yesterdays  in  a  Busy  Life  (New  York,  1918),  p.  371, 
Mrs.  Wheeler  recalls  that  Lowell  "gave  Dora  letters  which  gained  special  concessions  in  public  galleries" 
in  London. 
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20.  Lowell  had  returned  to  spend  the  summer  of  1886  in  England.  His  second  wife  had  died  on  Feb. 
19,  1885. 

21.  In  Yesterdays  in  a  Busy  Life,  pp.  262,  398,  Mrs.  Wheeler  reproduced  inaccurately  Lowell's  letters 
of  June  1,  1886,  and  Jan.  25,  1887;  she  also  omitted  much  of  the  later  letter.  On  Nov.  19,  1886,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  students  had  performed  Aristophanes'  The  Acharnians  in  Greek  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York  City;  see  G.  C.  D.  Odell,  Annals  of  the  New  Yor\  Stage,  XIII  (New  York,  1942),  307.  The 
Critic,  a  weekly  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  had  reported  in  VII,  4  (Jan.  22,  1887),  that  Lowell 
was   "dividing  his  time  between  New  York  and  Southboro,  Mass." 

22.  Dora  Wheeler  came  to  specialize  in  portraits  of  British  and  American  literary  figures.  She 
painted  Lowell,  Mark  Twain,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  Walt  Whitman. 

23.  Undated,  but  external  details,  as  well  as  the  content,  link  this  closely  with  the  preceding  letter. 

24.  Probably  John  White  Alexander,  prominent  American  portrait-painter  then  living  in  New  York  City. 
Moses  King,  King's  Handbook  of  New  Yor\  City  (Boston,  1892),  p.  210,  described  the  Brevoort  House  as 
a  "quiet  and  aristocratic"  hotel  near  Washington  Square. 

25.  Except  for  political  cartoons,  Puc\  did  not  carry  portraits  of  individuals.  However,  Dora  Wheeler 
may  have  served  as  a  model  for  one  of  Puck's  many  illustrations. 

26.  If  the  attached  envelope  is  the  proper  one,  this  note  was  mailed  on  March  27,  1889,  in  Boston. 

27.  Undated,  but  paper  is  watermarked  "1888."  Lowell's  last  letters  from  68  Beacon  Street  were  sent 
in  the  spring  of  1889.  After  another  trip  abroad,  he  was  able  to  move  back  into  Elmwood,  the  old  family 
residence,  by  the  fall  of   1889. 

28.  On  June  2,  1890,  Dora  Wheeler  married  Boudinot  Keith,  a  New  York  lawyer. 

29.  Also  included  in  these  new  Lowell  letters  are  a  note,  dated  June  19,  1874,  to  "EfEe"  or  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  the  widow  of  his  nephew  Charles  R.  Lowell,  Jr.,  and  a  note,  dated  May  8,  1889,  to  Mrs. 
Agassiz,  the  widow  of  Louis  Agassiz. 

30.  R.  C.  Beatty,  Lowell  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1942),  pp.  130-131,  summarizes  Mrs.  Sigourney's  letter  of 
Mar.  13,  1855.     Lowell  never  chose  to  publish  this  series  of  lectures. 

31.  The  addressee  was  most  probably  James  R.  Osgood,  who  had  become  Lowell's  publisher  after  James 
T.  Fields  retired  in  1870.  The  volume  here  projected,  Among  My  Boo\s:  Second  Series,  was  published 
by  Osgood's  firm  in  1876. 

32.  Lawrence  Barrett,  American  actor  and  stage  manager,  enjoyed  a  successful  professional  and  social 
season  in  London  during  the  spring  of  1884.     Wilson  Barrett  was  a  British  actor,  dramatist,  and  novelist. 

33.  Lowell  had  first  befriended  the  then  unknown  William  Dean  Howells  (1837-1920)  in  i860  and 
was  his  senior  by  eighteen  years. 

34.  From  1882  to  1893,  John  J.  Piatt  was  United  States  consul  at  Cork,  Ireland.  Both  Piatt  and  his 
wife  Sarah  were  minor  American  poets.  Lowell  perhaps  referred  to  Edward  P.  Brooks,  who  had  preceded 
Piatt  as  consul  and  who  had  corresponded  with  Lowell;  see  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.:  1881-1882 
(Washington,  1882),  pp.  545-546.  H.  E.  Scudder,  Lowell  (Boston,  1901),  II,  282-291,  describes  Lowell's 
dealings  with  the  Irish  nationalists. 


JEFFERSON  AND  HIS  BOOKS 

E.    MlLLICENT    SOWERBY 


The  following  paper  is  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Miss  Sowerby  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  on  May  8,  1953.  Miss  Sower- 
by, who  is  Bibliographer  of  the  Jefferson 
Collection  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  the 
compiler  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  now  being  published.  Her 
paper  is  printed  here  with  her  permission 
in  response  to  a  number  of  requests  from 
those  who  heard  her. 

WHEN  I  was  invited  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  make  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  library  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, it  was  in  July  1942,  and  World  War 
II  was  in  full  swing.  I  was  given  as  tools 
Jefferson's  manuscript  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  early  printed  catalogues, 
and  that  was  all;  the  books  had  all  been 
evacuated  for  safety  reasons.  At  first 
I  was  rather  nonplussed,  then  I  realized 
what  a  break  it  was.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  catalogue  of  a  library  with- 
out the  books,  so  I  seized  the  golden 
opportunity  to  find  out  something 
about  this  man  Jefferson.  I  got  a  set  of 
his  printed  writings  in  my  study  and 
started  reading.  I  was  more  than  sur- 
prised to  find  out  how  much  he  had 
written  about  his  books  and  their 
authors,  and  in  so  doing  how  much  he 
had  revealed  about  himself.  The  idea 
came  to  me,  therefore,  of  how  wonder- 
ful it  would  be  to  compile  a  catalogue 
annotated  by  Jefferson  himself  and  his 
correspondents,  for  he  not  only  kept 
the  letters  written  to  him,  but  made 


copies  of  all  those  he  wrote,  and  a  large 
number  of  these,  though  evacuated  for 
the  moment,  were  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
other  libraries  with  Jefferson  manu- 
scripts I  was  able  to  use  them  in  micro- 
film, but  not  until  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress books  and  manuscripts  were  re- 
turned from  evacuation  did  I  realize 
what  a  terrific  job  I  had  set  myself. 
There  was  one  consolation — it  might 
have  been  worse.  If  Jefferson  had  not 
had  what  he  called  "an  aversion  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  writing-table,"  the 
work  never  would  be  finished.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
prolific  writer  than  Jefferson,  so,  when 
I  am  swamped  with  material,  I 
breathe   a  prayer  of  thanks  for  that 


aversion. 


Tonight  I  thought  I  would  first  talk 
about  Jefferson  as  a  collector,  give  an 
account  of  his  library  and  how  he  col- 
lected it,  and  then  illustrate  from  his 
correspondence  some  of  the  less  well 
known  characteristics  of  the  man  him- 
self as  revealed  in  his  writing. 

Jefferson  ranks  most  definitely  as  one 
of  the  great  book  collectors  of  his  age, 
and  during  his  lifetime  he  assembled 
three  libraries.  The  first  of  these  was 
housed  in  his  mother's  home  at  Shad- 
well,  and  the  greater  part  was  lost  when 
Shadwell  was  burned  down  in  1770. 
The   last  was   started  in   1815,   when 
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Jefferson  was  72  years  of  age,  and  was 
intended  by  him  for  the  University  of 
Virginia,  but  actually  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  1829,  three  years  after  his  death. 
His  second  and  most  important  library, 
that  collected  during  the  major  part  of 
his  life,  and  sold  to  Congress  in  1815, 
is  the  one  we  are  considering  tonight. 

These  books,  such  as  are  left  of  them, 
are  now  in  the  Rare  Books  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  original 
number  was  around  6,500,  of  which 
there  are  now  scarcely  2,500  left.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  a  fire  in  the  Capitol, 
where  the  books  were  housed,  in  1851, 
and  partly  to  reasons  which  we  will 
refrain  from  listing.  As  we  all  know, 
librarians  are  the  first  enemies  of  books ! 
A  set  of  Jefferson's  books,  with  his 
signature  and  the  bookplate  put  in  in 
18 15  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  was 
found  not  long  ago  with  the  legend 
written  in:  "discarded  as  duplicate  in 
1909,"  and  duly  signed  by  the  librarian 
responsible. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  to  Congress, 
Jefferson's  library  was  probably  the 
finest  in  the  United  States.  That  at 
least  was  his  own  opinion  of  it,  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  he  was  quite 
right.  As  early  as  1794,  in  inviting 
George  Wythe  to  see  it,  he  wrote  that 
it  is  "now  certainly  the  best  in  Ameri- 
ca," and  in  1814,  at  the  time  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  sale  to  Congress, 
he  wrote  to  Samuel  Harrison  Smith, 
who  was  acting  as  his  agent,  that  such 
a    collection    could    "probably    never 


again  be  effected,  because  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  same  opportunities, 
the  same  time,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  expense,  with  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  would 
again  happen  to  be  in  concurrence." 

Jefferson  did  not  underrate  himself, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  he  did 
succeed  in  assembling  an  extremely  fine 
library.  It  was  scientifically  collected, 
and  he  based  his  ideas  on  the  concepts 
of  human  knowledge  as  classified  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning.  The  result  of  Jefferson's 
systematic  collecting  was  a  comprehen- 
sive library,  with  books  on  every  sub- 
ject from  ancient  history  to  modern 
inventions.  It  is  absolutely  staggering 
to  find  a  man  with  a  mind  capable  of 
absorbing  and  understanding  such  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Naturally  he  ac- 
quired more  books  on  subjects  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested.  The  sale  to 
Congress  included,  for  example,  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  books  and 
pamphlets  on  politics,  which  was  only 
natural,  and  his  collection  of  books  of 
travel  and  geography,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  America,  including 
Spanish  South  America,  is  exceptionally 
fine  and  comprehensive.  Not  that 
Jefferson  admitted  any  interest  in  poli- 
tics, in  fact  quite  the  reverse.  "The 
truth  is,"  he  once  wrote  to  Caspar  Wis- 
tar,  "that  I  have  been  drawn  by  the 
history  of  the  times  from  Physical  & 
mathematical  sciences,  which  were  my 
passion,  to  those  of  politics  &  govern- 
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ment  towards  which  I  had  naturally 
no  inclination."  Surgery  was  one  of  the 
subjects  which  left  him  the  coldest,  and 
on  this  he  had  only  five  books!  His 
opinion  of  surgery  was  interesting. 
"Surgery,"  he  wrote  to  his  grandson, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  "is  a  com- 
fortable art  because  it's  operations  are 
freed  from  those  doubts  which  must 
forever  haunt  the  mind  of  a  conscien- 
tious practitioner  of  the  equivocal  art 
of  medicine." 

Jefferson  was  a  book  buyer  through- 
out his  life.  All  collections  of  his  manu- 
scripts, and  one  never  gets  to  the  end  of 
them — thank  God  for  that  aversion  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  writing-table — have 
book  bills  from  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  His 
methods  of  buying,  when  in  Paris  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  were  described 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith:  "While  residing  in  Paris,"  he 
wrote,  "I  devoted  every  afternoon  I  was 
disengaged  for  a  summer  or  two,  in  ex- 
amining all  the  principal  bookstores, 
turning  over  every  book  with  my  own 
hand,  and  putting  by  everything  which 
related  to  America,  and  indeed  that 
was  rare  and  valuable  in  every  science. 
Besides  this,  I  had  standing  orders  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  I  was  in  Europe,  on 
it's  principal  book-marts,  particularly 
Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  Madrid  and 
London,  for  such  works  relating  to 
America  as  could  not  be  found  in 
Paris." 

In  this  letter  Jefferson  was  trying  to 


sell  his  books  to  Congress,  and  there- 
fore stressed  the  Americana.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  doing  himself  less  than 
justice,  and  his  purchases  covered  a 
much  wider  range.  No  man  ever  had 
more  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  histo- 
ry was  being  made  in  his  time,  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  when  in  France 
to  collect  quantities  of  pamphlets  on 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  and  other  matters  of  the 
French  history  being  made  while  he 
was  there.  He  collected  also  the  con- 
temporary English  and  American  po- 
litical pamphlets,  and  thus  his  library 
contains  rich  material  for  the  historian, 
scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  this 
connection  might  be  mentioned  his  col- 
lection of  newspapers.  Jefferson  was 
conscious  of  their  value  as  source  ma- 
terial for  the  historian,  and  collected 
large  quantities,  both  Federalist  and  Re- 
publican, and  had  them  bound  annual- 
ly. Though  he  realized  the  necessity 
of  collecting  newspapers,  he  had  no 
great  faith  in  their  news: 

Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is  seen 
in  a  newspaper,  truth  itself  becomes  suspi- 
cious by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle. 
I  really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  of  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  read- 
ing newspapers,  live  &  die  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  known  something  of  what  has  been 
passing  in  the  world  in  their  time. 

To  go  back  to  Jefferson's  book  buy- 
ing. He  did  not  buy  all  his  books  sing- 
ly from  dealers.  He  sometimes  bought 
private  libraries  either  wholly  or  in 
part.    After  the  death  of  Peyton  Ran- 
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dolph,  Jefferson  bought  the  fine  legal 
library  that  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  Sir  John  Randolph  and  his  uncle 
William  Stith,  the  historian.  This  pur- 
chase included  a  number  of  early  and 
irreplaceable  Virginia  historical  and 
legal  manuscripts,  now  fortunately  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  of  which 
Jefferson  was  justly  proud.  He  bought 
books  also  from  the  estate  of  Richard 
Bland,  the  Virginia  statesman  and  ora- 
tor, and  a  portion  of  the  library  of  his 
old  friend  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hen- 
ley, one-time  professor  at  William  and 
Mary  College.  In  his  purchases  Jeffer- 
son was  never  averse  to  secondhand 
copies,  many  of  which,  with  the  book- 
plates or  autograph  signatures  of  former 
owners,  would  be  valuable  association 
copies  today,  even  if  not  from  the 
library  of  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  for  example 
books  from  the  libraries  of  William 
Byrd,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert 
Proud,  Robert  Beverley,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  Colonial  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  number  of  others. 

Incidentally  Jefferson  did  not  himself 
use  a  bookplate,  nor,  except  in  his 
youth,  when  he  signed  his  name  on  the 
title-pages  in  Latin,  did  he  write  his 
name  in  his  books.  His  method,  which 
we  have  found  used  by  others  at  that 
time,  both  in  England  and  America, 
was  to  add  his  initial  to  the  relevant 
signature  of  the  book.  That  is,  he  wrote 
his  initial  T  before  signature  I  (there 


being  of  course  no  J),  and  J  after  signa- 
ture T. 

All  the  books  in  his  library  were  not 
bought  by  Jefferson,  and  his  collection 
is  extraordinarily  rich  in  gift  copies. 
George  Wythe  bequeathed  to  him  the 
whole  of  his  library,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
tha Wayles  Skelton,  brought  with  her 
a  number  of  books  from  the  library  of 
her  father  and  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Reuben  Skelton. 

Jefferson  numbered  among  his 
friends  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
day,  historians,  philosophers,  natural 
historians,  agriculturalists,  and  thinkers 
of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe;  men  of  the  calibre  of 
Joseph  Priestley,  Richard  Baxter,  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours,  Thomas  Paine,  Joel 
Barlow,  Abiel  Holmes,  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  the  first  to  vaccinate  in 
America,  and  numerous  others,  all  of 
whom  sent  him  copies  of  their  works  as 
they  wrote  them.  In  addition,  innu- 
merable lesser  lights  sent  their  books  to 
Jefferson,  especially  during  his  Presi- 
dential years,  anxious  to  win  a  written 
commendation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

How  many  of  these  books  were  read 
by  their  owner  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
Jefferson's  life,  his  correspondence,  the 
annotations  in  his  hand  in  a  number  of 
volumes,  would  tend  to  prove  indis- 
putably that  he  not  only  read,  but 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested 
the  contents.  For  instance  in  1793, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  gave 
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to  the  President,  George  Washington, 
an  opinion  expressed  in  writing  "on  the 
general  question  whether  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  renounce  their 
treaties  with  France,  or  to  hold  them 
suspended  till  the  government  of  that 
country  be  established."  In  this  opin- 
ion, he  quoted  in  English  parallel  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  Grotius,  Pu- 
fendorf,  Wolf,  and  Vattel;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  appears  to  have  made  his 
own  translations  from  the  original 
Latin  or  French  in  which  their  authors 
wrote  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
write  to  lohn  Adams  in  1817:  "Forty- 
three  volumes  read  in  one  year,  and  12 
of  them  quartos!  dear  Sir,  how  I  envy 
you!  half  a  dozen  octavos  in  that  space 
of  time  is  as  much  as  I  am  allowed." 

Jefferson  described  himself  as  a  bib- 
liomaniac, in  which  he  was  probably 
right,  but  he  was  certainly  no  biblio- 
phile— not  for  him  the  first  place  in 
Sebastian  Brandt's  Ship  of  Fools!  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Lucy  Ludwell 
Paradise,  felicitating  her  on  not  having 
bought  for  him  at  the  Pinelli  sale  in 
London  a  book  that  had  exceeded  his 
commission,  he  wrote:  "Sensible  that  I 
labour  grievously  under  the  malady  of 
Bibliomania,  I  submit  to  the  rule  of 
buying  only  at  reasonable  prices,  as  to 
a  regimen  necessary  to  that  disease." 

He  certainly  never  spent  money  un- 
necessarily on  a  book,  and  a  first  edition 
meant  nothing  to  him.  Eager  as  he 
might  be  to  obtain  a  forthcoming  publi- 
cation, he  always  curbed  his  impatience 


until  the  second  and  cheaper  edition 
had  been  published,  and  if  a  pirated 
edition  of  an  English  book,  printed  in 
Dublin  or  Paris,  could  be  obtained,  so 
much  the  cheaper  and  therefore  the 
better.  In  1788  he  was  helping  Pissot, 
a  Paris  publisher,  to  get  out  cheap  edi- 
tions of  English  books;  and  in  buying 
law  books,  he  instructed  his  agent  to 
get  them  whenever  possible  from  Dub- 
lin, explaining  that  "the  Irish  8vos  are 
preferred  to  the  English  because  cheap- 
er." Many  years  later,  in  1819,  in  a 
letter  to  Richard  Rush,  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  Benjamin,  who  was  buying 
for  him  in  Europe,  he  showed  that  his 
early  ideas  on  pirated  editions  had  un- 
dergone no  change.  "Books  are  with 
me  a  necessary  of  life,"  he  wrote,  "and 
since  I  ceded  my  library  to  Congress" 
(incidentally  letter  son  usually  ceded  or 
relinquished  his  library,  rarely  did  he 
sell  it)  "I  have  been  annually  importing 
from  Paris.  .  .  .  Paris  now  prints  the 
most  popular  of  the  English  books,  and 
sells  them  far  below  the  English  price. 
I  send  therefore  for  such  as  I  want." 

Within  his  price  limit  Jefferson  was  a 
particular,  not  to  say  a  fussy  buyer.  He 
hated  large  books;  folios  and  quartos 
were  anathema  to  him.  He  wanted 
only  books  in  octavo  format,  with  a 
good,  clear  print,  and  in  nice  bindings. 
His  shelves  had  to  look  neat,  with 
"good  bindings  and  handsome,  with- 
out being  over  elegant  for  use."  His 
favorite  binder  was  an  Englishman 
named  Joseph  Milligan,  who  had  settled 
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in  Georgetown  (now  part  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C).  "For  elegant  bindings 
there  is  no  one  in  America  comparable 
to  him.  His  bindings  are  so  tasty,  so 
solid,  and  as  heavy  as  blocks  of  metal." 

Fortunately  a  number  of  Milligan's 
bindings  are  still  in  the  collection  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  Jefferson's 
taste  is  much  to  be  commended.  They 
are  usually  in  tree  calf,  with  gilt  tooled 
backs,  and  marbled  endpapers.  As  I 
have  to  handle  them  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  should  scarcely  describe  them  as  being 
as  heavy  as  blocks  of  metal.  Jefferson 
sent  examples  of  Milligan's  bindings  to 
other  craftsmen  to  be  copied,  so  that 
without  the  bills  recognition  is  not 
necessarily  always  certain. 

So  long  as  the  outside  of  a  book  was 
tasty  and  handsome,  Jefferson  was 
strangely  unparticular  about  the  inside. 
To  him  libraries  were  not,  as  they  were 
to  his  mentor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  "the 
shrines  where  the  bones  of  old  saints 
full  of  virtue  lie  buried,"  or,  if  they 
were,  he  felt  no  need  to  treat  the  bones 
with  any  particular  respect.  He  was 
curiously  without  feeling  for  a  book  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  was  ruthless  in  his 
treatment  of  a  volume,  if  the  need,  for 
him,  should  arise.  Pamphlets,  broad- 
sides, atlases  of  plates,  or  other  publica- 
tions, issued  as  quartos  or  folios,  but 
destined  by  him  to  be  bound  in  octavo 
volumes,  had  perforce  to  become  octa- 
vos, their  margins  cut  to  the  quick  if 
necessary,  and  the  leaves  folded  to  fit 
into  the  smaller  covers.    Binders  were 


instructed  to  divide  volumes  into  two  if 
they  were  too  large  for  Jefferson  to 
hold,  and  to  bind  the  two  parts  sepa- 
rately; engraved  portrait  frontispieces 
were  torn  out  and  lent  to  borrowers; 
editions  of  the  classics  were  cut,  rear- 
ranged, and  interleaved  with  transla- 
tions and  rebound  in  an  increased  num- 
ber of  volumes;  even  the  much  admired 
Morals  of  Jesus  required  the  destruction 
of  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  for 
its  compilation.  In  short,  Jefferson's 
books  were  definitely  his  servants  and 
not  his  masters. 

Jefferson  was  one  of  those  who  made 
notes,  in  ink,  in  the  margins  of  his 
books,  and  although  this  is  a  reprehen- 
sible habit,  because  he  was  Jefferson 
some  of  these  notes  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  and  even  of  historical 
importance.  His  own  copy  of  his  Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America  is  fortunately  still  preserved 
in  his  collection  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  is  very  fully  annotated  by  him. 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  extensive 
collection  concerned  in  the  Batture  case, 
in  which  he  was  summoned  by  Edward 
Livingston  for  the  restoration  of  his 
property  at  the  Batture  (a  case  which 
Livingston  eventually  won),  contain 
very  spicy  annotations  by  Jefferson.  In 
Livingston's  Address  to  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  for  example,  where 
he  states  (page  xi)  that  he  paid  "a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  purchase,"  Jeffer- 
son has  written  in  the  margin:  "he 
never  paid  a  copper  but  by  law  servi- 
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ces,"  and  the  copy  is  full  of  equally 
spicy  not  to  say  malicious  comments  by 
Jefferson. 

In  some  cases  Jefferson's  comments 
have  a  strangely  interesting  bearing  to- 
day. In  his  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  Lord 
Karnes  comments  on  the  treatment  of 
enemies  and  prisoners  of  war,  and  on 
the  fact  that  putting  them  to  death  in 
cold  blood  is  now  (in  1751,  that  is) 
looked  on  with  distaste  and  horror. 
Jefferson's  manuscript  annotation  in  his 
copy  is  so  interesting  today  that  I  can- 
not resist  reading  it: 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  sense,  the  putting  to  death 
captives  in  war  was  a  general  practice  among 
savage  nations,  when  men  became  more 
humanized  the  captive  was  indulged  with 
life  on  condition  of  holding  it  in  perpetual 
slavery;  a  condition  exacted  on  this  supposi- 
tion, that  the  victor  had  right  to  take  his  life, 
and  consequently  to  commute  it  for  his  serv- 
ices, at  this  stage  of  refinement  were  the 
Greeks  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
at  this  day  it  is  perceived  we  have  no  right 
to  take  the  life  of  an  enemy  unless  where  our 
own  preservation  renders  it  necessary,  but 
the  ceding  his  life  in  commutation  for  service 
admits  there  was  no  necessity  to  take  it,  be- 
cause you  have  not  done  it.  and  if  there  was 
neither  necessity  nor  right  to  take  his  life  then 
is  there  no  right  to  his  service  in  commutation 
for  it.  this  doctrine  is  acknoledged  by  later 
writers,  Montesquieu,  Burlamaqui  &c.  who 
yet  suppose  it  just  to  require  a  ransom  from 
the  captive,  one  advance  further  in  refine- 
ment will  relinquish  this  also,  if  we  have  no 
right  to  the  life  of  a  captive,  we  have  no  right 
to  his  labor;  if  none  to  his  labor  we  have 
none  to  his  absent  property  which  is  but  the 
fruit  of  that  labor,  in  fact,  ransom  is  but 
commutation  in  another  form. 


Another  of  Jefferson's  bibliophilish 
bad  habits,  but  one  which  is  of  super- 
lative value  to  us  today,  was  that  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  author  when 
he  knew  it,  on  the  titles  of  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous  books,  particularly 
political  pamphlets,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons  were  frequently  published 
anonymously  or  over  pseudonyms.  A 
good  example  is  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Colony  Commerce,  by  one  Alexander 
Campbell  Brown,  printed  in  London, 
without  date.  It  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten for  the  English  by  one  of  them- 
selves (though  definitely  one  of  Scot- 
tish ancestry),  and  is  listed  in  all  bibli- 
ographies, and  in  all  library  catalogues 
under  Brown,  Alexander  Campbell. 
The  real  author  was  Mark  Leaven- 
worth, of  Connecticut,  a  friend  of  Jef- 
ferson, in  England  at  the  time,  and 
trying  to  put  one  over  on  the  English. 
He  sent  a  copy  to  Jefferson  with  a  letter 
stating  the  facts.  This  is  our  sole  means 
of  knowing  the  real  author.  Again, 
two  extremely  rare,  and  very  subversive, 
pamphlets  were  issued  without  name 
of  author,  printer,  or  place  of  printing, 
and  without  date.  It  is  thanks  to  Jef- 
ferson that  we  know  the  full  history 
of  these  and  that  the  author  was  Ed- 
mund Charles  Genet,  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  France.  Not  only 
has  Jefferson  written  par  Genet  on  the 
title  of  one,  but  he  has  given  a  full  ac- 
count in  the  "Anas."  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  similar  cases  in  his  collec- 
tion. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  illustrate  some 
of  Jefferson's  less  well  known  char- 
acteristics, as  revealed  in  his  corre- 
spondence about  his  books. 

To  begin  with,  believe  it  or  not,  he 
was  a  social  and  an  intellectual  snob. 
In  1803,  while  Jefferson  was  President, 
a  Virginia  farmer  named  John  Alexan- 
der Binns  had  written  an  excellent 
treatise  on  practical  farming.  It  was  so 
very  good  that  Jefferson  sent  copies  to 
friends.  In  sending  one  to  John  Way- 
les  Eppes,  Jefferson  wrote:  "I  inclose 
you  one  of  Binns's  pamphlets  on  the 
use  of  plaister.  it  is  bunglingly  com- 
posed, but  it  is  generally  said  his  facts 
may  be  relied  on.  the  important  one  is 
that  from  being  poor  he  is  become  rich 
by  it." 

He  sent  a  copy  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  London.  After  thanking  him  for 
various  publications  sent  to  him  by  Sir 
John,  Jefferson  wrote: 

I  send  you  a  small  one  in  return,  the  work 
of  a  very  unlettered  farmer,  yet  valuable,  as 
it  relates  plain  facts  of  importance  to  farmers. 
You  will  discover  that  mr  Binns  is  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  use  of  gypsum,  but  there  are 
two  facts  which  prove  he  has  a  right  to  be  so. 
1.  he  began  poor,  &  has  made  himself  toler- 
ably rich  by  his  farming  alone.  2.  the  county 
of  Loudon,  in  which  he  lives  had  been  so 
exhausted  &  wasted  by  bad  husbandry,  that 
it  began  to  depopulate,  the  inhabitants  going 
Southwesterly  in  quest  of  better  lands.  Binn's 
success  has  stopped  that  emigration,  it  is 
now  becoming  one  of  the  most  productive 
counties  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  the  price 
given  for  the  lands  is  multiplied  manifold. 

On  the  same  day  he  sent  a  copy  to 


another  Englishman,  William  Strick- 
land, of  Yorkshire: 

knowing  your  love  of  agriculture,  and  your 
skill  in  it,  I  could  not  pretermit  the  occasion 
of  sending  you  the  inclosed  pamphlet  on  the 
use  of  Gypsum,  by  a  mr  Binns,  a  plain  farm- 
er, who  understands  handling  his  plough 
better  than  his  pen.  he  is  certainly  some- 
what of  an  enthusiast  in  the  use  of  this  ma- 
nure: but  he  has  a  right  to  be  so.  the  result 
of  his  husbandry  proves  his  confidence  in  it 
well  founded  for  from  being  poor  it  has 
made  him  rich,  the  county  of  Loudon,  in 
which  he  lives,  exhausted  &  wasted  by  bad 
husbandry,  has,  from  his  example,  become 
the  most  productive  one  in  Virginia:  and  it's 
lands,  from  being  the  lowest,  sell  at  the  high- 
est prices,  these  facts  speak  more  strongly 
for  his  pamphlet  than  a  better  arrangement 
&  more  polished  phrases  would  have  done. 

Maybe  it  was  this  snobbery  that  made 
him  so  funny  about  European  aristoc- 
racy. One  of  the  most  amusing  inci- 
dents in  the  sale  of  his  library  to  Con- 
gress was  the  creation  by  him  of  a  set 
of  volumes  which  he  called  "The  Book 
of  Kings."  This  consisted  of  three 
separate  books  of  European  scandals, 
the  Memoir es  de  Frederique  Sophie 
Wilhelmine  de  Prusse,  Margrave  de 
Bareith;  the  Vie  de  ]eanne  de  St.  Remy 
de  Valois,  ci-devant  Comtesse  de  la 
Motte,  of  Diamond  Necklace  fame; 
Mary  Anne  Clarke's  Evidence  and  Pro- 
ceedings upon  the  Charges  Preferred 
against  the  Du\e  of  Yor\  in  i8og;  and 
Spencer  Perceval's  "The  Boo\!"  or, 
The  Proceedings  and  Correspondence 
upon  the  Subject  of  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  Under  a  Commission 
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Appointed  by  the  King,  in  the  Year 
1806.  Until  October  1814,  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  library, 
these  four  sets  of  books  in  six  volumes 
were  in  their  proper  places  in  Jefferson's 
library,  the  first  two  in  foreign  history 
and  the  other  two  in  British  history. 
On  October  17,  Jefferson  wrote  to  his 
binder,  Joseph  Milligan  in  George- 
town: 

I  send  to  the  care  of  mr  Gray  of  Frede- 
ricksbg.  a  packet  of  6.  vols,  which  though 
made  up  of  4.  different  works,  I  wish  to 
have  bound  as  one  work  in  6.  vols,  to  be 
labelled  on  the  back  'the  Book  of  Kings.'  the 
1  st  and  2d  vols  will  be  composed  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Bareuth,  the  binding  to  remain 
as  it  is,  only  changing  the  label,  the  Mem- 
oirs of  Mad.  La  Motte  will  make  the  3d  and 
4th  vols,  pared  down  to  the  size  of  the  first 
&  bound  uniform  with  them.  Mrs.  Clarke's 
will  be  the  5th  vol.  pared  &  bound  as  before, 
and  'the  Book'  will  make  the  6th  which  to 
be  uniform  in  size  with  the  rest  must  per- 
haps be  left  with  it's  present  rough  edges, 
pray  do  it  immediately  and  return  it  by  the 
stage  that  they  may  be  replaced  on  their 
shelves  should  Congress  take  my  library. 

Milligan's  bill  for  this  work  was  pre- 
sented on  November  17:  "To  Binding 
&  lettering  of  the  'Book  of  Kings.' 
$5.00." 

An  interesting  commentary  on  this 
incident  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from 
George  Ticknor,  written  from  Char- 
lottesville on  February  7,  1815,  describ- 
ing his  visit  to  Monticello.  In  his  de- 
scription of  Jefferson's  library,  Ticknor 
wrote : 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  single  specimen — 
or,  at  least,  the  most  characteristic  of  the  man 


and  expressive  of  his  hatred  of  royalty — was 
a  collection  which  he  had  bound  up  in  six 
volumes,  and  lettered  "The  Book  of  Kings," 
consisting  of  the  "Memoires  de  la  Princesse 
de  Bareith,"  two  volumes;  "Les  Memoires  de 
la  Comtesse  de  la  Motte,"  two  volumes;  the 
"Trial  of  the  Duke  of  York,"  one  volume; 
and  "The  Book,"  one  volume.  These  docu- 
ments of  regal  scandal  seemed  to  be  favorites 
with  the  philosopher,  who  pointed  them  out 
to  me  with  a  satisfaction  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  measured  gravity  he  claims 
in  relation  to  such  subjects  generally. 

I  think  one  of  Jefferson's  most  com- 
pletely engaging  characteristics  is  his 
transparent  vanity.  A  most  charming 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who 
was  writing  a  book  on  North  America, 
and  who  had  sent  to  Jefferson  in  ad- 
vance the  chapters  relative  to  Virginia. 
Jefferson  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  in  his 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis  wrote: 

You  were  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  a  fort- 
night to  read  your  journey  through  Virginia, 
but  you  should  have  thought  of  this  indul- 
gence while  you  were  writing  it,  and  have 
rendered  it  less  interesting  if  you  meant  that 
your  readers  should  have  been  longer  engaged 
with  it.  In  fact  I  devoured  it  at  a  single 
meal,  and  a  second  reading  scarcely  allowed 
me  sang-froid  enough  to  mark  a  few  errors 
in  the  names  of  persons  and  places  which  I 
note  on  a  paper  herein  enclosed,  with  an  in- 
considerable error  or  two  in  facts  which  I 
have  also  noted  because  I  supposed  you* 
wished  to  state  them  correcdy.  from  this 
general  approbation  how  ever  you  must  allow 
me  to  except  about  a  dozen  pages  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  which  I  read  with  a 
continued  blush  from  beginning  to  end,  as  it 
presented  me  a  lively  picture  of  what  I  wish 
to  be  but  am   not.     no,  my  dear  Sir,  the 
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thousand  millionth  part  of  what  you  there 
say,  is  more  than  I  deserve,  it  might  perhaps 
have  passed  in  Europe  at  the  time  you  wrote 
it,  and  the  exaggeration  might  not  have  been 
detected,  but  consider  that  the  animal  is  now 
brought  there,  and  that  everyone  will  take 
his  dimensions  for  himself,  the  friendly 
complexion  of  your  mind  has  betrayed  you 
into  a  partiality  of  which  the  European  specta- 
tor well  be  divested,  respect  to  yourself  there- 
fore will  require  indispensably  that  you  ex- 
punge the  whole  of  those  pages  except  your 
own  judicious  observations  interspersed 
among  them  on  animal  and  physical  subjects. 

The  correspondence  concerning  Jef- 
ferson's most  important  literary  work, 
the  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  is 
full  of  this  engaging  quality  of  vanity, 
and  has  to  be  read  in  toto  to  be  appreci- 
ated. I  will  prove  my  point  from  one 
letter  only.  Introducing  the  subject  casu- 
ally at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  on  other 
matters  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson  wrote: 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  sending  a  copy 
of  my  Notes  to  the  Philosophical  Society  as 
a  tribute  due  to  them;  but  this  would  seem 
as  if  I  considered  them  as  worth  something, 
when  I  am  conscious  they  are  not.  I  will 
not  ask  for  your  advice  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  those  on  which  no  man  is 
authorized  to  ask  a  sincere  opinion.  I  shall 
therefore  refer  it  to  further  thought. 

When  I  was  reading  this  I  failed  at 
first  to  find  Hopkinson's  reply,  and 
said  to  my  assistant,  "I  do  believe  Hop- 
kinson took  him  at  his  word  and  did 
not  answer."  She  immediately  replied, 
"The  cad."  However,  all  was  well, 
Hopkinson  wrote  and  told  him  not 
only   to    send    a    copy    to   the   Philo- 


sophical Society  but  also  one  to  the  City 
Library. 

It  was  probably  this  quality  of  vanity, 
which  I  must  say  I  find  quite  delight- 
ful in  a  man  of  Jefferson's  very  real 
greatness,  that  gave  him  his  intellectual 
something  bordering  on  inferiority 
complex.  I  am  thinking  for  instance 
of  Charles  Thomson's  wonderful  in- 
tellectual feat  of  translating  the  Septu- 
agint  into  English.  I  was  most  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  was  the  first 
translation  into  English  that  had  ever 
been  made  of  the  Septuagint.  Previous 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
had  contented  themselves  with  the  com- 
paratively easy  Vulgate.  Thomson  sent 
to  Jefferson  copies  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  as  soon  as  they  were 
issued  at  the  end  of  1808,  just  as  Jeffer- 
son was  retiring  from  the  Presidency. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  thank  him  on  Christ- 
mas Day: 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  &  antient  friend,  for 
the  two  volumes  of  your  translation  which 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I 
have  dipped  into  it  at  the  few  moments  of 
leisure  which  my  vocations  permit,  and  I 
percieve  that  I  shall  use  it  with  great  satis- 
faction on  my  return  home.  I  propose  there, 
among  my  first  emploiments,  to  give  to  the 
Septuagint  an  attentive  perusal,  and  shall  feel 
the  aid  you  have  now  given  me. 

Jefferson  may  or  may  not  have  studied 
the  Septuagint  after  his  retirement, 
that  I  don't  know — but  he  wasn't  going 
to  let  Charles  Thomson  get  away  with 
anything. 
Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  say  a 
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final  word  about  Jefferson  as  a  book- 
man, for  he  was  the  first  exponent  of 
library  science  in  the  United  States. 

His  system  of  classification,  based  on 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  division  of  human 
knowledge  into  Memory,  Reason,  and 
Imagination,  not  only  has  never  been 
improved  upon,  but  could  never  possi- 
bly be  improved  upon.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  when  it 
acquired  his  library,  and  remained  in 
use  until  1900,  almost  100  years,  when 
the  present  building  was  built,  and 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  library 
certain  changes  had  to  be  made.  But 
the  new  system  was  founded  on  that  of 
Jefferson.  It  was  used  also  by  a  number 
of  other  libraries,  including,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 


Jefferson,  then,  was  a  voracious  book 
collector,  particularly  on  subjects  that 
interested  him.  He  was  a  keen  and 
methodical  library  scientist,  and  classi- 
fied and  arranged  his  library  as  well  as 
any  librarian  today.  He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary mind  for  detail;  every  book 
had  its  place  on  the  shelf,  and  he  could 
answer  questions  when  in  Washington 
about  the  books  in  Monticello  without 
any  hesitation.  He  was  in  no  way  a 
rare  book  collector,  and  moreover  was 
extremely  kind  in  lending  books  to 
borrowers,  a  trait  unknown  in  rare 
book  collectors.  He  would  have  been 
quite  at  home  in  any  position  in  a 
library  today;  and  I  cannot  think  of 
any  that  he  could  not  have  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  institution. 


A  SYRIAC  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  GOSPELS 

W.  F.  Stinespring* 


AT  THE  TIME  of  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  the  territory  north 
of  Palestine  was  known  as  Syria,  its 
people  as  Syrians,  and  their  language  as 
Syriac.  Earlier  the  territory  was  called 
Aram,  its  people  Arameans,  and  their 
language  Aramaic.  Since  about  500 
B.C.  the  Jews  of  Palestine  had  also  used 
Aramaic  instead  of  Hebrew  as  their 
common  language,  and  it  was  in  this 
Aramaic  language  that  Jesus  had  first 
proclaimed  the  gospel.  But  the  New 
Testament  as  we  now  have  it  was  first 
written  in  Greek. 

Syriac  is  only  another  and  later  form 
of  Aramaic,  and  the  term  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  form  of  the  language 
used  by  Gentiles  and  to  the  special 
script  which  they  developed.  The  Jews 
continued  to  use  Aramaic  and  to  write 
it  in  the  script  still  familiar  in  Hebrew 
Bibles  today. 

These  Syriac-speaking  Gentiles  in 
large  part  embraced  Christianity  at  an 
early  date  and  hence  required  a  Bible 
in  their  own  language.  The  Gospels 
in  Syriac  first  appeared  interwoven  into 
a  single  narrative.  Later  the  four  sepa- 
rate Gospels  are  found  in  the  Syriac 
New  Testament  of  twenty-two  books. 
The  production  of  the  Syriac  Bible  is 
credited  to  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa, 
411-435  A.D.  This  version  became 
standard  and  was  called  the  Peshitta, 
which  means   "the   Simple  Version"; 

*  Dr.  Stinespring  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament. 


but  no  one  seems  to  know  in  what  sense 
the  version  was  "simple." 

It  is  a  part  of  this  version  which  is 
contained  in  Syriac  MS  1,  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Duke  University  Library, 
dated  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  in  May  1952  by 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Ehlhardt.  It  gives 
the  text  of  the  following  parts  of  the 
Gospels:  Matthew  18: 15^19 :28a;  20:17b 
to  the  end;  Mark  in  its  entirety;  Luke 
i:i-39a;  1:59-3:283;  4:230-6:333.  The 
manuscript  consists  of  eighty-seven 
leaves.  Originally  there  were  many 
more  than  this,  but  damage  by  fire  at 
some  time  resulted  in  extensive  lacunae. 

The  lessons  are  indicated  throughout 
in  red,  and  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
the  Eusebian  canon  numbers  are  given 
in  the  margin.  The  material  is  vellum. 
The  page  size  is  6%  x  5  in.  The  script 
is  the  earliest  form  of  Syriac  writing, 
known  as  Estrangela,  which  means 
"rounded,"  probably  in  contrast  to  the 
so-called  "square  character"  of  Hebrew 
Bibles.  The  only  decorations  found  in 
the  manuscript  are  interlaced  designs 
in  red  and  green  at  the  end  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  style  of  these  decora- 
tions is  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  the  manuscript  was  written. 

The  identification  of  the  text  and 
the  dating  of  the  manuscript  by  the 
British  Museum  were  confirmed,  after 
thorough  examination,  by  Professor 
Arthur  Voobus,  of  the  Chicago  Lu- 
theran Theological  Seminary. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS 
SEEN  BY  AN  AMERICAN 

Pauline  C.  Beers* 


IN  June  1836  Andrew  Stevenson 
(1784-1857)  of  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia,  sailed  for  England  as  the  U.  S. 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  in  1821,  and  from  1827  until 
his  resignation  in  1834  he  served  as  the 
speaker  of  that  body.  During  the  lat- 
ter year  President  Andrew  Jackson 
nominated  him  as  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  con- 
firm his  appointment.  Jackson  stub- 
bornly declined  to  name  anyone  else  for 


letters  to  her  family  in  Virginia,  giving 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  places  they 
visited,  the  people  they  met,  and  the 
official  and  social  functions  they  attend- 
ed. These  letters,  which  comprise  the 
Sarah  Coles  Stevenson  Collection  in  the 
Manuscript  Department  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library,  are  highly  entertaining 
but  contain  only  casual  references  to 
political  and  international  affairs. 

Among  the  events  which  Mrs.  Steven- 
son describes  are  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament by  Queen  Victoria  in  Novem- 


the  post,  and  finally  after  two  years  the     ber  1837,  a  visit  of  several  days  at  Wind- 


Senate  gave  in  and  accepted  Stevenson. 
Accompanying  him  to  London  was 
his  second  wife,  the  former  Sarah  Coles 
of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1816.  The  Steven- 
sons  remained  in  England  until  the 
Democrats  left  office  in  1841,  and  while 
there  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  numerous 


sor  Castle,  the  coronation  on  June  28, 
1838,  and  the  marriage  of  Victoria  to 
Prince  Albert  in  February  1840.  The 
letter  that  describes  the  coronation  and 
some  of  the  festivities  connected  with 
it  reads  in  part  as  follows.  In  this 
transcription,  the  original  spelling  and 
punctuation  have  been  preserved. 


London  July  15th  1838 
I  have  no  words  to  express  to  you  my  beloved  Helen,1  how  much  pleasure  your  kind 
and  welcome  letter  of  April  the  30th  has  afforded  me,  ...  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  any  idea  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  such  a  whirl  of 
splendour  &  gaiety  —  such  riding  &  driving  —  so  much  to  see  &  to  hear,  &  to  do  —  such 
noise  &  bustle,  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  it  had  occured  two  months  sooner2  —  but 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give  me  strength  &  health  sufficient  for  the  day.  So  far,  I  have  been 
quite  well,  notwithstanding  all  the  fatigue  &  excitement  —  I  wrote  Betsy3  just  before  the 
Coronation,  &  Mr  Stevenson  says  he  shall  write  her  all  about  it  &  send  papers,  books  &c 
which  will  give  you  all  a  perfect  idea  of  it,  but  as  I  promised  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  —  heard 
—  suffered  —  &  enjoyed,  I  shall  try  to  make  time  to  redeem  my  pledge  to  you.  I  wrote 
Sister  Singleton4  &  Betsy  a  very  long  scrawl  giving  them  an  account  of  events  preceding  the 
Coronation,  of  the  crowds  of  Americans  who  were  here  morning,  noon,  &  night,  to  obtain 
tickets  of  admission,  &c  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ambassadors,  of  Mr  Van  Buren5  &c,  —  we  took 
*  Mrs.  Beers  is  Assistant  Curator  of  Manuscripts. 
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him  in  our  Carriage,  which  was  a  great  annoyance  to  me,  as  it  prevented  my  seeing,  and 
forced  me  to  sit  back  in  a  corner,  so  that  my  friends  complained  I  would  not  notice  them 
altho  they  waved  their  hankercheifs,  &  threw  flowers  at  our  Carriage  and  sought  in  every  way 
to  attract  our  attention  as  we  passed  them  in  the  procession  —  The  weather  was  very  pro- 
pitious it  had  been  threatening  some  days  previously  and  the  morning  was  overcast,  but 
about  9  it  cleared  up,  &  continued  fine  all  the  rest  of  the  dy  &  night  as  if  Nature  smiled  upon 
England's  Hope — and  upon  this  fair  object  of  all  their  enthusiasm  —  we  left  our  door  about 
half  past  8  —  our  equipage  was  thought  to  be  in  fine  taste.  A  pale  yellow-chariot,  with 
white  silk  lining  hammer  cloth  of  deep  blue  —  brass  harness  with  yellow  roses  &  frontlets, 
two  footmen  behind  in  new  liveries,  blue  coats,  with  yellow  button's  &  the  eagle  —  yellow 
short  breeches  with  silk  stockings  &  buckles  in  their  shoes  —  white  gloves,  &  bouquets  in 
their  coats  —  round  hats  with  the  American  Cockade  &  a  yellow  Eagle  —  every  body  had 
cocked  hats,  but  Mr.  S-6  thought  it  more  suitable  to  his  Republican  taste  &  habits  to  have 
plain  round  —  It  seems  our  Country  people  were  delighted  with  the  simple  and  elegant  taste 
of  their  Minister  &  he  has  received  many  compliments  on  the  subject  —  Mr  Rush  Vaux 
—  &  Livingstone7  followed  in  a  carriage  of  the  same  colour  &  liveries  —  Marshal 
Soult8  is  just  opposite  to  us,  and  when  we  went  out  the  Street  was  filled  with  Spectators  to 
look  at  his  Silver  Carriage.9  I  compare  it  with  our  Republican  Simplicity  —  after  all  I 
must  sy  ours  was  the  handsomest  —  as  we  passed  along  we  wondered  where  all  the  people 
came  from  that  filled  the  Streets  so  that  we  could  only  move  in  a  snails  pace  &  feared  being 
too  late  to  join  the  procession,  but  as  all  the  other  Carriages  were  in  the  same  predicament 
we  were  safe  —  barriers  had  been  raised  to  prevent  the  peoples  crowding  into  the  Streets 
(in  their  carriages)  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  &  therefore  as  soon  as  we,  the 
priveledged  passed,  these  barrier's  our  way  was  unobstructed,  but  then  a  spectacle  met  our 
view  that  was  really  magnificent.  The  Houses  presented  almost  one  solid  line  of  human 
faces  peering  one  above  another,  &  some  such  smiling  rosy  faces,  that  it  looked  like  a  beauti- 
ful bed  of  flowers  —  for  many  days  previous  to  the  Coronation  workmen  had  been  busily 
engaged  putting  up  galleries  for  this  mighty  mass  of  human  beings,  &  seats  sold  for  several 
guineas,  Van  Buren  who  had  not  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort  before  was  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  &  admiration,  it  was  indeed  a  magnificent  sight,  and  much  did  I  wish  for 
those  dear  friends  I  love  best  in  the  world,  to  share  the  pleasure  with  us,  .  .  .  But  to  return 
to  the  procession  —  when  the  Queen  left  the  Palace  it  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  canon 
&  also  her  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  her  progress  was  known  by  the  cheering  of  the  multitude 
which  thronged  her  carriage  —  The  Streets  from  Buckemham  Palace  to  the  Abby  were 
completely  filled,  except  the  line  kept  open  by  the  police  for  the  carriages,  and  as  she  moved 
on,  this  countless  multitude,  high  &  low  united  in  one  continued  cheering  loud  &  long  — 
and  for  the  whole  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  this  young  creature  continued  to  bow 
and  smile  to  her  loving  subjects  all  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  &  too  happy  to  have 
a  smile  —  we  reached  the  Abbey  about  Eleven  and  entered  through  files  of  soldiers,  &  men 
at  arms  dressed  in  their  gorgeous  uniforms  &  bearing  in  their  hands  their  badges  of  office 

—  The  Abbey  like  most  of  the  Old  Churches  is  as  you  know  in  the  form  of  a  cross  *T* 

we  entered  at  D  and  at  the  other  extremity  was  the  altar  so  that  on  entering  we  had  a  coup 
d'oel  of  the  whole  scene  of  magnificence,  imagine  this  immense  building  adorned  with  the 
richest  draperies  of  crimson  &  gold  &  covered  with  costly  carpeting,  &  filled  in  every  part 
with  persons  in  the  most  brilliant  dresses  —  The  peers  and  peeresses  glittering  in  all  the 
pomp  of  velvet  &  ermine,  and  the  ladies  sparkling  with  diamonds,  the  peers  occupying  the 
South,  &  the  peeresses  the  North  transept  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the  latter  it  was  realy  daz- 
zling to  look  upon  them —    It  was  really  a  gorgeous  scene  and  one  which  no  eye  could 
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witness  without  calling  up  in  the  heart  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and  astonishment 
Mr  Stevenson  and  myself  entered  together  Van  Buren,  Rush,  Vaux,  &  Livingstone 
following  close  behind,  with  the  eyes  of  iooo  persons  upon  us.  My  husband  never  looked 
better  or  moved  with  more  dignity  &  grace.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  have  told  me  since, 
that  he  was  the  finest  looking  man  in  the  Abbey,  his  countrymen  &  women  say  they  felt 
proud  of  their  Representative,  and  even  Van  Buren  &  his  tactiturne  friend  Mr  Clark,  speak 
in  high  praise  both  of  his  appearance  in  the  procession  &  in  the  Abbey  —  we  ascended  the 
Tribune,  &  took  our  seats  Mr  Stevenson  on  the  right  hand  of  Marshal  Soult,  (Duke  of 
Dalmatia)  &  I  just  by  him  —  The  Ambassadress'  were  biasing  in  diamonds  &  Prince  Ester- 
hazy10  was  literally  covered  with  precious  stones,  it  is  said  he  never  wears  this  dress  without 
losing  ioo  pounds  worth  of  jewels11  —  Mr  Stevenson  &  myself,  like  our  equipage,  was  hand- 
some &  genteel  without  being  fine,  he  wore  a  new  Coat,  which  one  day  or  other  I  hope 
you  will  see  —  la  white  Satin  dress,  with  blond,12  bear  neck  &  arms,  a  rich  scarff,  I  got 
in  Paris,  of  blue  &  gold  with  a  slight  mixture  of  crimson  &  green,  very  handsome,  on  my  head 
a  gold  turban  with  a  diamond  star,  necklace,  earings  &  breastpin  —  Such  was  the  demand 
for  diamonds  on  that  day,  that  one  of  the  great  jewellers  told  me  he  had  not  one  left  in  his 
shop  &  that  he  had  hired  one  set  for  25  pounds  —  our  situation  was  decidedly  the  best  in  the 
house,  both  for  seeing  &  hearing  every  thing  —  The  Queen  entered  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  proceeded  by  all  her  officers  of  State  and  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Sutherland13  mistress  of  the  Robes,  Lady  Lansdowne14  Barham15  &c  and  her  train  borne 
by  616  young  girls  of  her  own  age,17  dressed  all  alike  in  white  satin  with  lace  over  it  and 
bunches  of  pale  pink  roses  up  before,  on  their  heads  a  string  of  diamonds  with  blush  roses 

—  these  young  ladies  were  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Kingdom  —  The  Queen  advanced 
up  the  nave  untill  she  reached  the  first  chair  where  she  Knelt,  at  her  private  devotions.  .  .  — 
The  most  Striding  part  of  the  Ceremony  was  the  Crowning,  when  the  superb  crown  was  put 
on  her  head,  at  the  very  moment,  a  roar  of  canon  announced  it  to  her  people,  by  signal  I 
suppose,  and  at  the  same  instant  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  put  on  their  Coronets,  it  was 
really  magnificent,  but  the  most  touching  part,  to  me,  of  this  great  national  pageant  was 
when  this  fair  young  creature  knelt  at  the  Alter  before  receiveng  the  Sacrement,  with  her 
head  uncovered  looking  so  young,  so  innocent,  &  so  helpless,  that  involuntarily  my  heart 
was  raised  to  Heaven  in  supplication  to  the  great  giver  of  all  good,  that,  the  little  head  which 
then  bowed  down  in  such  seeming  humility  before  the  foot-stool  of  His  mercy,  might  at  last 
receive  a  Crown  such  as  no  mortal  hands  could  bestow  upon  her  —  She  was  crowned  in 
St  Edwards  Chair,  which  I  formerly  described  in  a  letter  to  Betsy,  and  also  related  to  her  the 
tradition  which  accounted  for  its  being  always  used  on  such  occasions  —  it  was  covered  with 
crimson  &  gold  and  I  should  not  have  recognised  my  old  acquaintance  in  its  new  dress  .  .  . 

—  In  the  Center  of  the  Abby  immediately  under  the  central  Tower,  a  platform  was  erected 
of  a  circular  form  with  five  steps,  the  summit  of  the  platform,  &  the  highest  step  leading  to 
it,  was  covered  with  the  richest  cloth  of  gold,  and  in  the  centre  a  chair  was  placed  in  which 
she  received  the  homage  of  the  peers  —  The  Royal  Dukes  first,  knelt,  kissed  her  hand  & 
touched  the  side  of  her  crown,  ...  I  was  struck  with  the  manner  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,18 
he  kissed  her  hand  repeatedly,  &  when  he  touched  her  crown  it  was  more  the  caressing 
action  of  a  Father  than  the  homage  of  a  subject  —  a  little  incident  occured  during  the 
ceremony  of  the  homage  which  created  quite  a  sensation,  an  old  peer,  Lord  Rolle,19  vy  in- 
firm, in  attempting  to  ascend,  the  weight  of  his  robe,  &  his  own  feebleness  caused  him  to 
fall  &  roll  down  the  steps,  when  The  Queen  half  rose  from  her  seat  as  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, &  when  he  was  put  upon  his  feet,  &  attempted  again  to  ascend  she  rose  &  met  him  — 
The  House  cheered,  &  all  felt  the  action  as  indicative  of  her  amiable  disposition,  some  one  in 
speaking  of  it  afterwards,  said,  it  was  the  only  good  action  of  his  life,  to  tumble  down  in 
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order  to  give  the  Queen  an  opportunity  to  show  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  her  heart 

—  It  is  said  she  exhibited  great  sensibility  on  her  arrival  at  the  Abbey  when  she  went  into  the 
Robing  room  on  her  arrival,  that  she  wept  so  passionately  that  her  attendants  were  alarmed 
lest  she  should  be  unable  to  go  through  the  Ceremony.  I  remarked  when  she  entered,  that 
she  was  vy  pale,  but  calm  dignified,  &  self-possessed  throughout  the  whole  trying  ceromonial 
— 20  I  thought  she  seemed  much  effected,  when  a  hundred  instruments  and  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  voices  united  in,  "God  save  the  Queen!  —  Long  live  the  Queen!  May  the 
Queen  live  forever!"  The  loud  anthem,  and  then  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  multitude  of 
spectators  had  a  most  thrilling  effect  even  upon  my  democratic  nerves,  &  I  dare  sy  drew  loyal 
tears,  from  loyal  eyes.  After  the  Queen  retired,  the  rush  to  get  out  was  immense,  and  I 
thought  I  should  stand  some  chance  of  being  crushed  in  the  Squeese  when  suddenly  a 
Stentorian  voice  proclaimed,  "Not  a  peer  or  peeress  can  leave  the  Abby  untill  the  foreign 
Ambassadors  have  passed  out"  in  an  instant  I  found  myself  passing  quiedy  along  an  avenue 
made  for  us,  close  along  side  of  Marshal  Soult  &  the  procession  returned  as  it  had  come,  the 
patient  Spectators  still  waiting  to  behold  again  the  gorgeous  show  —  we  got  home  half 
starved  &  fearful  we  should  find  nothing  at  home  to  eat,  but  our  tidy  and  skilful  litde  cook 
Elisabeth  had  us  a  nice  fricassee  of  chicken,  which  revived  me  so  much  that  after  reposing 
a  litde  while,  I  had  courage  to  dress  &  go  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  grand  ball.  The 
truth  is,  the  noise  the  busde  &  brilliancy  of  evy  thing  rendered  it  impossible  to  sleep  —  The 
whole  City  was  in  a  blase  of  light.  Marshal  Soult  had  a  brilliant  transparency  just  opposite 
to  us,  &  we  shone  forth  with  the  American  Eagle  —  we  reached  the  Dukes  Noble  man- 
sion21 through  crowds  of  people,  on  his  gate  way  was  a  splendid  illumination,  &  the  whole 
house  Lighted  up  so  as  to  turn  night  into  day  —  in  giving  a  discription  of  one  Lon- 
don party,  you  will  have  a  vy  good  idea  of  all,  in  approaching  in  a  long  file  of  Carriages 
you  find  the  Street  lined  with  curious  spectators,  (for  I  believe  the  English  people  have  more 
curiosity  than  any  other  in  the  world.)  who  are  peering  into  your  carriage  as  if  it  contained 
an  orang  otang.  You  enter  through  two  rows  of  Liveried  Servants,  who  announce  in  voices 
of  thunder  "The  American  Minister,  &  Mrs  Stevenson"  which  is  repeated  all  the  way  up  the 
magnificent  Stair  Case  which  is  always  brilliantly  lighted  &  ornamented  with  rich  vases  of 
flowers  —  Statues  &c  &c  The  lady  &  gendeman  of  the  House  receive  you  at  the  door  of 
the  first  apartment  after  a  curtsy,  &  a  few  words  of  courtesy,  you  pass  on  through  suites  of 
apartments,  brilliantly  lighted,  perfumed  with  flowers,  and  adorned  with  all  that  art  &  luxury 
can  supply,  and  crowded  with  well  dressed  persons  of  both  sexe's,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  penetrate  into  the  ball  room,22  you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  fairy  forms  whirling  in  the 
Walse,  or  gliding  gracefuly  through  the  mases  of  the  Quadrille  to  the  music  of  Straus'  or 
Werperts  band —  To  curtsy  low  to  Royal  Dukes  &  Duchess,  &  if  you  have  strength  &  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  supper  your  eyes  may  be  dazzled  by  the  blase  of  gold  &  silver,  &  your  palet 
feasted  with  all  the  luxuries  &  delacies  of  the  Season  At  the  Marchoness  of  Westminsters23 
the  other  night,  thy  had  besides  the  exhibition  of  their  splendid  Mansion,24  the  whole 
garden  illuminated  with  coloured,  &  white  lamps,  it  was  beautiful,  as  well  as  magnificent 
&  looked  as  if  the  firmament  was  beneath  your  feet  —  And,  now  dear  Helen,  I  have  re- 
deemed my  promise  after  a  fashion,  but  the  books  &  papers  we  send,  give  such  full  &  faith- 
ful discriptions  that  it  left  me  but  little  to  sy  —  What  I  have  written  has  been  by  rising 
early,  and  denying  myself  to  every  one,  still  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  very  incoherent 

—  [Postcript:  ]  The  enclosed  letter  ought  to  have  gone  last  week  but  every  body  was  so  busy 
&  so  distracted  it  did  not  get  off —  Now  I  will  add  a  few  words  to  say  the  —  Coronation 
is  over  —  thank  God!  — .  .  .  .    Adieu  your  own  devoted  Sister 

scs 
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NOTES 

i.  Helen  Skipwith  Coles,  wife  of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  brother,  Tucker  Coles. 

2.  The   cold,   damp   climate  and   strenuous  social  life  impaired  Mrs.  Stevenson's  health. 

3.  Elizabeth  Coles,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Stevenson. 

4.  Mrs.  Richard  Singleton,  the  former  Rebecca  Coles. 

5.  Probably  John  Van  Buren,  son  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  politician 
and  earlier  (1831-32)  had  served  as  an  attache  at  the  American  Legation  in  London.  In  1838  he  toured 
England  and  Ireland.     Cf.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

6.  Mr.  Stevenson. 

7.  Benjamin  Rush  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  London  in  1838.  The  Biennial  Register 
of  All  Officers  and  Agents  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1838),  p.  5.  Undoubtedly 
Vaux  and  Livingstone  were  also  members  of  the  American  Legation  staff. 

8.  Nicholas  Jean  de  Dieu  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia  (1769-1851),  Marshal  of  France.  He  was  the 
special  representative  of  his  country  at  the  coronation.  Sidney  Lee,  Queen  Victoria,  a  Biography  (New 
York,  1903),  p.  88. 

9.  "The  most  striking  and  elegant  coach  was  that  of  Marshal  Soult.  He  had  brought  to  England  the 
frame  of  the  carriage  .  .  .  and  had  caused  it  to  be  ornamented  anew  with  the  utmost  resources  of  art." 
The  Annual  Register,  1838,  p.  97. 

10.  Prince   Pal    Esterhazy    of   Galantha    (1786-18 66),  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  Austria. 

11.  One  observer  reported  that  the  effect  was  as  if  he  had  been  "caught  out  in  a  rain  of  diamonds  and 
come  in  dripping."  Quoted  in  Dormer  Creston,  The  Youthful  Queen  Victoria  (London,  1952),  pp.  327-8. 
Another  stated  that  Prince  Esterhazy's  dress  sparkled  with  diamonds  down  to  his  very  boot  heels.  The  An- 
nual Register,  1838,  103.  Harriet  Martineau,  who  went  to  the  Abbey  at  an  early  hour,  wrote:  "About 
nine  the  first  gleams  of  the  sun  slanted  into  the  Abbey,  and  presently  travelled  down  to  the  peeresses. 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  full  effect  of  diamonds.  As  the  light  travelled,  each  peeress  shone  like  a 
rainbow.  The  brightness,  vastness,  and  dreamy  magnificence  of  the  scene  produced  a  strange  effect  of  ex- 
haustion and  sleepiness.  .  .  .  Prince  Esterhazy,  crossing  a  bar  of  sunshine,  was  the  most  prodigious  rain- 
bow of  all.  He  was  covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls;  and  as  he  dangled  his  hat,  it  cast  a  dancing  radiance 
all  round.  While  he  was  glittering  and  gleaming,  people  were  saying,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  he  had 
to  redeem  those  jewels  from  pawn,  as  usual,  for  the  occasion."  Maria  W.  Chapman,  ed.,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau's  Autobiography,  3  vols.  (London,  1877),  II,  124.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  compara- 
tive poverty  and  isolation,  as  even  the  Esterhazy-Forchtenstein  estates  were  unequal  to  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting his  fabulous  extravagances. 

12.  Usually  spelled  blonde.  A  silk  bobbin  lace  originally  the  color  of  raw  silk  or  blond  hair. 

13.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana  Leveson-Gower,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (1806-1868),  wife  of  George 
Granville   Leveson-Gower,    second    Duke   of  Sutherland,  and  a  close  friend  of  Queen  Victoria. 

14.  Probably  Louisa  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Petty-Fitzmaurice  (1780-1863), 
third  marquis  of  Lansdowne.     Lady  Lansdowne  was  the  Principal  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 

15.  Frances  (Jocelyn)  Noel,  Lady  Barham,  fourth  wife  of  Charles  Noel,  third  Lord  Barham  (1781- 
1866).    She  was  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber. 

16.  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  in  error  as  to  the  number  of  train  bearers.  The  Annual  Register,  1838,  p. 
102,  lists  eight,  who  were  as  follows:  Ladies  Adelaide  Paget,  Frances  Elizabeth  Cowper,  Ann  Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam,  Mary  Augusta  Frederica  Grimston,  Caroline  Amelia  Gordon  Lennox,  Mary  Alithea  Beatrix 
Talbot,   Catherine  Lucy  Wilhelmina  Stanhope,  and  Louisa  Harriet  Jenkinson. 

17.  The  Queen  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 

18.  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex  (1773-1843),  sixth  son  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
the  uncle   of  Queen   Victoria. 

19.  John  Rolle,  Baron  Rolle  of  Stevenstone  (1750-1842). 

20.  Disraeli  observed  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  on  June  29,  1838  that  the  "Queen  looked  very  well,  and 
performed  her  part  with  great  grace  and  completeness,  which  cannot  in  general  be  said  of  the  other  per- 
formers; they  were  always  in  doubt  as  to  what  came  next,  and  you  saw  the  want  of  rehearsal."  Ralph 
Disraeli,  ed.,  Lord  Beacons  field's  Correspondence  with  His  Sister,  18  32-1852  (London,  1886),  p.  109.  The 
Queen  herself  complained  of  mistakes  made  by  the  clergy. 

21.  Apsley  House. 

22.  Two  thousand  guests  were  invited.     The  Times  (London),  June  30,  1838. 

23.  Eleanor  Grosvenor,  wife  of  Robert  Grosvenor,   first   Marquis   of   Westminster    (1767-1845). 

24.  Eaton  Hall. 
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NEW  QUARTERS  FOR 
KOLOGY-FORESTRY  LIBRARY 

DURING  the  summer  and  early 
fall,  the  lobby  area  and  some  of 
the  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Biology  Building  were  remodelled  to 
provide  more  adequate  quarters  for  the 
Biology-Forestry  Library.  Within  re- 
cent weeks,  new  furniture  has  been  ac- 
quired and  the  book  collections  moved 
to  the  new  stack  areas  so  that  the  library 
is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  old  library  quarters  had  been 
pitifully  inadequate  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  collection  of  almost  50,000 
volumes  had  been  crowded  into  shelf 
space  barely  adequate  for  30,000  with 
the  result  that  books  were  often  difficult 
to  find.  And  in  recent  years  it  had 
been  necessary  to  house  some  materials 
in  faculty  offices  or  in  remote  storage 
areas  where  they  were  relatively  una- 
vailable to  library  users.  Space  for 
readers  was  also  far  short  of  needs, 
since  only  ten  to  twelve  students  could 
be  accommodated  at  the  same  time. 
Consequently,  the  departments  of  Bot- 
any, Forestry,  and  Zoology  had  actually 
found  it  necessary  to  discourage  use  of 
the  library  by  undergraduates. 

The  new  library  does  not  provide 
the  final  answer  to  the  problem,  in 
spite  of  the  substantial  improvements 
which  have  been  made.  However, 
reader  capacity  has  been  increased  to 
about  35,  sufficient  shelving  is  availa- 


ble so  that  the  collections  can  be  re-as- 
sembled in  the  library,  and  space  is 
available  for  normal  expansion  during 
the  next  five  or  six  years.  For  the  first 
time,  moreover,  it  has  been  possible  to 
set  aside  some  space  in  which  the  li- 
brary staff  can  work  properly. 

STUDENT  BOOK  COLLECTORS' 
CONTEST 

WINNERS  of  the  1952-1953  stu- 
dent book  collectors'  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library,  were  announced  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  on  May  8.  First 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  award- 
ed to  Reynolds  Price  of  the  class  of  1955 
for  his  general  collection;  second  prize, 
fifteen  dollars,  to  John  Doebler,  class 
of  1954,  for  his  collection  of  modern 
poetry;  and  third  prize,  ten  dollars,  to 
Margaret  Self,  class  of  1953,  for  a  gen- 
eral collection. 

WHITMAN  PORTRAIT  GIVEN  TO 
LIBRARY 

ANTHONY  DREXEL  DUKE  and 
Angier  Biddle  Duke  are  the  do- 
nors of  a  new  Walt  Whitman  portrait 
which  has  been  hung  in  the  Trent 
Room  of  the  Library.  Commissioned 
especially  for  the  Library,  the  portrait 
is  the  work  of  Arbit  Blatas,  the  distin- 
guished Lithuanian  artist  who  has  been 
living  and  working  in  the  United  States 
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since  the  early  1940's.  Mr.  Blatas'  work 
is  well-known  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad,  and  others  of  his  paintings 
hang  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
the  Virginia  Museum,  the  Wichita  Art 
Museum,  Brooklyn  Museum,  and  the 
Providence  Museum  of  Art.  In  the 
Trent  Room,  the  new  Whitman  portrait 
is  appropriately  placed  with  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  Walt  Whitman  books 
and  manuscripts  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Josiah  C.  Trent  and  Mrs.  Trent  (now 
Mrs.  James  H.  Semans). 


LIBRARY  RECEIVES  STRACHEY 
MANUSCRIPT 

THE  HOLOGRAPH  of  Lytton 
Strachey's  Elizabeth  and  Essex, 
believed  to  be  the  only  Strachey  literary 
manuscript  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Duke  Library  by 
James  Strachey,  the  author's  younger 
brother  and  literary  executor.  Elizabeth 
and  Essex,  Strachey's  second  full-length 
biography,  was  first  published  in  1928 
and  is  one  of  the  books  which  has  con- 
tributed to  his  reputation  as  the  father 
of  modern  biography. 

Mr.  James  Strachey  made  his  gift 
through  Professor  C.  Richard  Sanders, 
whose  studies  of  Strachey  and  his  fami- 
ly are  well-known,  and  whose  most 
recent  book,  The  Strachey  Family, 
i^88-ig^2,  was  published  by  the  Duke 
University  Press  in  August. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

MR.  James  H.  Bremer,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  has  deposit- 
ed the  papers  of  his  uncle,  John  P. 
Grace,  twice  mayor  of  Charleston  and 
editor  of  the  Charleston  American.  A 
prominent  figure  in  local  and  state  poli- 
tics for  many  years,  John  Grace  was 
well  known  for  his  outspoken  views 
and  wide  associations.  Most  of  the  corre- 
spondence, seven  thousand  pieces  in 
number,  covers  the  years  1910-1920,  dur- 
ing which  time  Mr.  Grace  was  editor 
of  the  Charleston  American. 

In  September  the  Flowers  Collection 
acquired  the  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
Papers,  consisting  of  the  letter  books, 
personal  correspondence,  and  the  un- 
published autobiography  of  this  distin- 
guished Georgian.  The  collection  is 
rich  in  materials  concerning  state  and 
national  politics  in  the  pre-Civil  War 
and  Confederate  periods.  Included  in 
the  collection  are  approximately  one 
hundred  letters  from  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Georgia  governor. 

Another  outstanding  collection,  per- 
haps one  of  the  largest  ever  obtained 
by  the  Flowers  Collection,  has  recently 
arrived  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. This  addition,  the  accumulated 
papers  of  the  Simons,  Siegling  and  Cap- 
pelmann  law  firm,  consists  of  the  per- 
sonal and  legal  papers  of  four  promi- 
nent Charleston  lawyers,  covering  a 
span  of  nearly  one  century  (1830-1929). 
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The  two  James  Simonses  and  R.  C. 
Siegling  were  Confederate  officers;  both 
Siegling  and  the  younger  Simons  were 
at  one  time  presidents  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  Company.  Simons 
and  Cappelmann  each  served  in  the 
state  legislature,  where  Simons  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  during  the  signifi- 
cant period  1 882-1 890.  This  collection 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  items 
will  supplement  several  other  collec- 
tions already  housed  in  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library,  and  should  reveal  much 
new  information  about  one  of  the  most 
historic  of  American  cities. 

Miss  Lucy  Randolph  Mason,  CIO 
Southern  Public  Relations  Representa- 
tive from  1938  to  1952,  has  given  her 
papers  to  the  Library.  The  collection 
relates  largely  to  labor  and  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  South,  unions  and  union 
affairs,  and  also  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  which  Miss  Mason  has 
been  active  throughout  her  life. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  a  non-gov- 
ernmental research  and  development 
agency,  has  recently  named  the  Duke 
Library  to  be  one  of  thirty-eight  deposi- 
tories for  its  unclassified  research  re- 
ports. These  studies  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  promise  to  be  especial- 
ly valuable  for  research  in  political 
science,  economics,  sociology,  and  other 
social  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  pure 
and  applied  sciences. 

An  autographed  copy  of  the  limited 
edition  of  Sidney  Cox's  Robert  Frost, 
Original  "Ordinary  Man"  is  a  recent 


gift  of  the  Reverend  George  B.  Ehl- 
hardt. 

Dean  Paul  M.  Gross,  Vice  President 
of  the  University,  has  given  a  collection 
of  sixty-five  items,  mostly  scientific, 
including  a  number  of  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  issues  of  various  periodicals. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade  has  also  given  a 
collection  of  nearly  300  books  and 
serials,  mostly  of  recent  date. 

Thomas  Abington's  Antiquities  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester 
(London,  1717)  is  a  recent  gift  from 
Miss  Louise  Hall. 

Professor  Allan  H.  Gilbert  has  given 
about  sixty  titles  on  philosophy  and 
aesthetics. 

The  Duke  University  Library  is  one 
of  several  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  have  received  a  handsome 
portfolio  of  reproductions  of  the  fa- 
mous wall  paintings  of  the  Horyuji 
Monastery  as  a  gift  from  the  Japanese 
University  Accreditation  Association. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  America, 
whose  archives  from  about  1900  to 
1938  are  preserved  in  the  Manuscript 
Department,  has  recently  added  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  non-current  files  and 
records  for  1939-1952  to  the  original 
collection. 

Another  recent  acquisition  is  a  col- 
lection of  several  thousand  pieces  issued 
by  American  fascist  and  quasifascist 
groups,  mostly  during  the  period  1935- 
1942.  This  collection  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  material — single  issues  of 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  broadsides,  leaf- 
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lets,  etc.,  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  selections  of 
American  fascist  materials  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Other  recent  purchases  which  merit 
special  mention  include: 
Alcala,  Luis  de.    Tractado  d'los  presta- 

mos  que  passan  entre  mercaderes  y 

tractantes.    Toledo,  1546. 
Archaiologike    hetairia    en    Athenais. 

Archaiologi\e  ephemeris.     Ser.    1-4 

1837-1951. 
Bredius,  Abraham,  ed.  Kunstler  Inven- 

tare;   Urkunde  zur   Geschichte  der 

hollandischen    Kunst    des    XVlten, 

XVllten,  und  XVlllten  ]ahrhunderts. 

8  vols.    Haag,  1915-1922. 
Greek  Ms.  18.    Marty rologium.    (13th 

century.) 


Jefferys,  Thomas.  The  American  At- 
las.   London,  1775. 

Lowell,  John.  An  Appeal  to  the  Peo- 
ple on  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  a  War  with  Great  Britain.  Bos- 
ton, 181 1. 

The  Olden  Time;  a  Monthly  Publica- 
tion Devoted  to  the  Preservation  of 
Documents  and  Other  Authentic  In- 
formation in  Relation  to  the  Early 
Explorations  and  the  Settlement  and 
Improvement  of  the  Country  around 
the  Head  of  the  Ohio.  Pittsburgh, 
1876.  A  reprint  of  the  original,  first 
published  in  Cincinnati,  1846-1848. 

Smith,  Sir  James  E.  A  Grammar  of 
Botany.    New  York,  1822. 

Stedman,  Charles.  The  History  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Termination 
of  the  American  War.   London,  1794. 
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No.  29 


The  Friends  ofT^uke  University  J^ibrary 


April,  1954 


UNITED  STATES  COUNTY  HISTORIES  IN  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Harry  R.  Stevens* 


WHAT  is  a  county  history?  One 
usually  thinks  of  a  big  book, 
quarto  or  large  quarto,  stoutly  bound 
with  an  embossed  cover,  gilt  edged, 
with  a  few  steel  engravings  and  a 
thousand  pages  or  more  in  double 
columns  of  small  print. 

What  does  it  contain  ?  Near  the  be- 
ginning there  may  be  a  brief  history 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  particu- 
lar state  in  which  the  county  lies.  There 
may  even  be  short  biographies  of  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
possibly  of  the  state  governors.  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  there  may  be  a  sec- 
tion of  brief  biographies  of  prominent 
residents  of  the  county,  past  and  pres- 
ent, usually  arranged  in  no  discernible 
arder;  and  there  may  be  also  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  some 
pages  of  statistics  or  other  data.  Be- 
tween those  two  portions  lies  the  heart 
of  the  work,  a  matter  of  500  to  1,500 
pages.  Here  will  come  a  chapter  or 
1  series  of  chapters  on  the  physical  and 
political  geography,  geology,  natural 
resources,   and   aboriginal   antiquities; 
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then  one  or  more  chapters  on  the  In- 
dian inhabitants,  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  area,  surveys,  land 
titles,  first  settlements,  and  Indian 
wars;  and  then  narrative  chapters  on 
the  first  decades  of  settlement.  Suc- 
cessive chapters,  often  in  the  form  of 
annals,  then  present  the  "notable 
events."  The  flow  of  annals  may  be 
interrupted  at  certain  points  by  sur- 
veys of  the  contributions  of  the  county 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of 
18 12,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil 
War,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, often  with  long  lists  of 
military  personnel  and  units.  After 
each  such  interruption,  the  annals  are 
resumed.  After  the  annals  there  is 
usually  another  series  of  chapters  in 
which  the  same  and  additional  material 
is  presented  topically:  religion,  educa- 
tion, medicine,  journalism  and  the 
press,  the  bench  and  bar,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  banking, 
perhaps  pioneer  life,  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  special  ethnic  groups.  Each 
of  the  topical  chapters  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  approximately  chronological 
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sequence,  but  with  modifications  to  ac- 
commodate a  unified  treatment  of  such 
institutions  as  the  particular  churches  of 
the  county,  the  schools  and  local  college 
or  academy,  the  medical  associations, 
and  the  several  newspapers.  At  this 
point  the  county  history  usually  ends, 
although  sometimes  a  series  of  local  his- 
tories (towns  or  townships)  may  fol- 
low, and  sometimes  a  series  of  short 
biographies  of  leading  citizens.  Con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  county  his- 
tory, in  the  light  of  present  historical 
interests,  are  theological  and  doctrinal 
aspects  of  religious  history,  the  internal 
history  of  individual  business  firms, 
and  political  history,  although  there  are 
frequently  long  rosters  of  civil  officials, 
and  records  of  the  poll  in  successive 
elections. 

But  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  county  histories,  and  in  order 
to  account  for  the  differences,  two  ques- 
tions may  be  raised:  how  did  these 
histories  come  to  be  written  and  pub- 
lished ?  how  have  they  changed  during 
the  years? 

County  histories  began  to  appear  in 
the  decades  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  The  early  volumes  were 
often  the  work  of  some  devoted  local 
antiquary  who  produced  the  entire 
work  by  himself.  They  were  generally 
brief — under  500  pages — and  fairly  well 
integrated  in  point  of  view,  style,  and 
material,  although  there  was  a  wide 
diversity  of  interests,  methods,  and 
presentation. 

The  decade  of  the  Civil  War  inter- 


rupted the  production  of  county  his- 
tories; but  in  1869,  their  publication 
was  resumed  on  a  new  basis,  and  a 
much  more  extensive  scale.  During 
the  next  thirty-five  years,  the  second 
period  of  their  production,  county  his- 
tories were  chiefly  the  products  of  a 
small  number  of  commercial  publish- 
ers— perhaps  a  dozen  or  fifteen  account 
for  the  great  majority  of  them — who 
discovered  in  them  an  opportunity  to 
earn  money  while  serving  the  interests 
of  the  local  community. 

Perhaps  a  main  source  of  profit  was 
the  inclusion  of  biographies  of  local 
worthies,  particularly  of  those  pros- 
perous farmers,  merchants,  and  local 
manufacturers  who  desired,  or  whose 
families  desired,  to  have  their  names 
and  deeds  commemorated  in  print. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  many  were 
published  without  the  biographical 
sketches,  and  in  certain  large  groups, 
the  sketches  appeared  in  separate  vol- 
umes of  biographical  records  or  bio- 
graphical cyclopedias. 

A  second  factor  in  this  new  flood  of 
publication  was  the  official  sanction 
and  endorsement  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  gave  legisla- 
tive approval  to  the  writing  of  local 
history,  nominally  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of 
American  independence  in  1876,  per- 
haps actually  more  in  keeping  with  a 
new  spirit  of  national  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  the  achievement  of  a  century 
of  national  progress  that  came  with  the 
end  of  Reconstruction.    This  factor  was 
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pecifically  acknowledged  in  the  brief 
prefaces  to  many  such  works. 

Two  conditions  necessary  for  the 
)ublication  of  a  county  history  were 
ufficient  prosperity  and  material  wealth 
io  provide  support  for  it,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sufficiently  cohesive  commu- 
nity within  the  county  to  justify  the 
publication  of  the  county  history  as  a 
ink.  The  former  condition  was  not 
dways  present,  and  its  absence  is  seen 
n  the  publishing  record  of  many  of 
iie  Southern  states,  impoverished  by 
N3Li  and  its  aftermath,  and  suffering 
irom  the  break  in  personal  and  social 
:ontinuity  between  the  prewar  and 
Dostwar  years.  The  second  condition 
svas  in  general  admirably  satisfied, 
lotwithstanding  the  paradox  (to  be 
iiscussed  presently)  of  factors  which 
might  seem  to  have  been  destroying 
:he  integrity  of  the  county  community. 

How  were  county  histories  of  this 
period  actually  produced?  The  sub- 
ject has  never  been  fully  explored;  in- 
deed, although  they  constituted  one  of 
the  major  historical  publishing  efforts 
in  this  country,  it  has  scarcely  been 
touched.  The  histories  of  historical 
writing  in  the  United  States  usually 
do  not  so  much  as  mention  their  exist- 
ence; and  the  best  account  remains  the 
one  that  was  written  by  Solon  J.  Buck, 
former  Director  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives.1 It  would  seem  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  compiling  and  reporting 
staffs  employed  by  the  publishers  which 

1  Solon  J.  Buck,  "The  Historiography  of  Illinois 
Counties,"  in  Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library,  IX   (1914),  255-276. 


Dr.  Buck  emphasized,  there  was  usual- 
ly cooperation  from  local  professional 
men,  particularly  physicians,  editors, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  clergy,  who  wrote, 
with  or  without  acknowledgment,  the 
chapters  dealing  with  their  special  in- 
terests. Such  contributions  were  in  fact 
frequently  credited  to  their  authors;  in 
other  instances  the  plausibility  of  such 
authorship  is  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  professional  aca- 
demic historian  was  then  almost  non- 
existent, and  state  historical  societies, 
with  their  series  of  collections  and  jour- 
nals to  serve  as  vehicles  of  publication, 
were  only  just  beginning  to  come  into 
existence. 

After  about  1904,  the  old  type  of 
county  history  began  to  disappear  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come  into  existence. 
For  about  two  decades  a  third  kind 
was  published,  probably  not  so  exten- 
sively as  before.  The  volumes  con- 
tinued to  be  large,  but  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  on  glossy  coated  paper, 
with  more  illustrations  (usually  por- 
traits), fewer  pages,  and  no  double 
columns.  Their  physical  appearance 
was  presumed  to  be  more  attractive. 
Their  style  was  more  polished,  and  per- 
haps they  were  thought  to  be  more  read- 
able. Long  sentences  were  broken 
down,  and  those  that  listed  a  dozen 
names  or  more  were  abbreviated  by 
omitting  the  names.  Paragraphs  were 
shortened.  Dates  and  statistics  were 
less  prominent.  The  content  was  fre- 
quently merely  an  abridgement  of  the 
material  that  had  appeared  in  volumes 
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two  or  three  decades  earlier.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  usually  contained 
some  new  material,  particularly  in  the 
topical  chapters,  bringing  the  various 
subjects  up  to  date.  This  second  type 
of  county  history  flourished  during  the 
first  two  or  three  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Finally,  since  the  1920s,  a  fourth 
period  in  the  production  of  county 
histories  has  become  evident.  It  is 
marked  by  considerable  variety  in 
form.  The  slick  paper  volumes  have 
become  less  bulky  and  heavy;  there 
are  more  portraits,  particularly  of 
twentieth-century  businessmen;  and 
several  counties  may  be  grouped  in  a 
single  volume  or  set.  Other,  much 
briefer,  county  histories  have  been  pro- 
duced by  professional  journalists  with 
the  sponsorship  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce.  All  of  these  are  likely  to 
stress  the  twentieth  century,  particular- 
ly industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
expansion,  with  a  tone  of  substantial 
optimism.  Similarly  brief  works  were 
produced  for  a  time  by  the  Federal 
Writers'  Project.  A  campaign  for 
better  citizenship  and  Americanism, 
often  vigorously  stimulated  by  educa- 
tional associations,  patriotic  societies, 
civic  organizations,  state  legislatures, 
and  newspaper  executives,  led  to  the 
production  of  a  number  of  county  his- 
tories both  for  school  use  and  occasion- 
ally for  adult  education;  and  there  have 
been  other  modern  types  as  well.  None 
of  them,  however,  can  properly  be  com- 
pared with  the  county  histories  of  the 


great  age,  the  thirty-five  years  follow- 
ing 1869. 

What  services  did  the  county  his- 
tories of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
provide  for  their  readers?  They  may 
have  contributed  considerably  toward 
maintaining  an  awareness  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  local  community  at  a  time 
when  that  history  was  becoming  just  a 
little  too  long  and  complicated  to  be 
transmitted  as  family  or  professional 
tradition.  They  were  often  of  some 
value  as  reference  books.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  they  provided  almost  the 
only  written  history  with  which  the 
local  reader  could  feel  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  identity.  The  national  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  were 
being  published  at  that  time,  even  the 
most  elaborate  and  extensive,  were 
necessarily  so  broad,  selective,  and  gen- 
eral that  persons  and  events  of  the 
home  county  could  seldom  be  given 
any  mention.  Thus,  in  a  way,  the  coun- 
ty history  offered  the  most  meaningful 
American  history  that  most  readers 
could  obtain.  And  the  county  history 
itself  usually  touched  on  those  matters 
of  national  import  which  had  sprung 
from  grass  roots  or  had  left  an  imprint 
on  local  life,  so  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  sense  the  merging  of  each  in 
the  other.  But  an  examination  of  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes  of  county  his- 
tories in  public  and  private  collections 
and  in  the  hands  of  book  dealers  may 
also  create  a  suspicion  that  they  were 
not  read  at  all.  A  few  marginal  com- 
ments    or     emendations,     sometimes 
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clearly  by  the  author  on  his  own  chap- 
ter, some  genealogical  correction  or 
amplification,  a  thumbprint  beside  a 
biographical  sketch,  the  impress  of  an 
unchanged  bookmark,  or  a  treasured 
flower  may  be  the  only  evidence  of 
handling. 

Why  did  the  county  history  of  such 
value  disappear,  and  particularly  at 
just  the  time  it  did?  The  breakdown 
Df  the  semi-isolated,  locally  integrated 
:ommunity  with  a  shared  sense  among 
its  members  of  a  common  past  ex- 
perience, common  interests,  established 
uid  known  relationships,  meant  the 
3reakdown  of  its  usefulness  as  a  unit 
"or  historical  study,  writing,  and  pub- 
ication.  This  breakdown  seems  to 
lave  begun  at  the  time  when  the  auto- 
nobile  put  families  incessantly  on  the 
nove,  first  the  more  well-to-do  and 
:orward-looking  business  leaders  and 
wofessional  men,  and  gradually  the 
entire  population.  Why  had  not  the 
ailroad  had  such  an  effect  many  years 
earlier?  Those  who  remember  the 
lays  before  the  automobile  invaded 
heir  homes,  or  the  experience  of  visit- 
ng  relatives  in  the  country  who  could 
)e  reached  only  by  a  train  journey  and 
t  long  buggy  or  wagon  trip  will  ap- 
)reciate  the  distinction.  Railroads  had, 
ndeed,  in  their  early  days,  exerted  a 
itrong  influence  on  the  social  life  of 
he  community,  when  local  leaders 
•aised  funds  to  bring  the  railroad  to 
own.  But  in  the  1870s  and  after- 
vards,  the  railroads  lost  rapidly  the 
ocal  influence  they  had  had  at  first. 


Railroad  consolidation  in  that  period 
was  not  merely  a  matter  of  corporate 
structure,  sources  of  investment,  freight 
rates,  and  judicial  restriction  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  the  actual 
removal  of  the  railroad  as  an  element 
from  the  social  scene,  even  though  the 
train  still  went  through  town  twice  a 
day.  As  the  railroads  created  steel 
bonds  of  national  unity,  the  national 
centers  of  corporate  commerce  and  fi- 
nance, in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Chi- 
cago became  the  centers  of  top-level 
political  nationalism:  the  centers  of  in- 
terest in  and  writing  of  national  his- 
tory were  likewise  there.  The  rural 
hinterland,  the  vast  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  rural  America,  was. left  to 
local  interests,  commercial,  political, 
and  historical,  perhaps  simply  by  de- 
fault. Millions  who  had,  for  a  moment, 
during  the  Civil  War,  caught  a  sense  of 
nationalism  and  had  a  personal  in- 
terest in  it,  were  now  released  from 
that  association  for  a  generation.  Na- 
tionalism at  one  level  transcended  their 
political  and  emotional  lives,  and  at 
another,  more  immediate  level,  it  had 
not  yet  touched  them.  The  new  na- 
tionalism of  the  twentieth  century,  by 
dissolving  the  sense  of  local  commu- 
nity, was  to  destroy  the  basis  of  the 
traditional  county  history.  The  auto- 
mobile helped  to  make  the  farmer  a 
new  American  by  taking  him  out  of 
Jefferson  County.  Perhaps  in  this 
change  may  be  found  an  explanation 
for  the   disappearance  of  his   county 
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history.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disappearance  should  be  attributed 
more  to  such  factors  as  the  growing 
professionalization  of  genealogical  ac- 
tivity or  to  technological  changes  in 
the  publishing  trade. 

What  sort  of  material  was  used  in 
the  preparation  of  county  histories  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century?  For  the 
early  narrative  chapters  authors  used 
a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  personal 
recollections,  earlier  histories,  sketches, 
commemorative  pamphlets,  patriotic 
and  historical  sermons,  and  those  remi- 
niscences of  old-timers  that  had  on 
occasion  been  published  in  a  local 
newspaper.  In  the  annalistic  portions, 
the  files  of  the  local  newspaper  were 
extensively  used.  In  those  chapters, 
and  even  more  in  the  topical  chapters, 
the  authors  and  compilers  drew  on  of- 
ficial court  records,  manuscript  census 
returns,  poll  lists  and  books,  church 
and  parish  records,  city,  county,  com- 
mercial, and  business  directories,  and 
the  reports  of  various  governmental  or 
civic  bodies,  such  as  fraternal  lodges, 
medical  societies,  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, boards  of  education,  the 
city  treasurer,  missionary  societies, 
water  works  commissioners,  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  associations,  the 
managers  of  the  county  fair,  and  direc- 
tors of  the  local  academy.  The  quar- 
terly or  annual  reports  of  such  bodies 
were  digested  or  abridged  in  such 
obvious  manner  that  even  without 
quotation    marks    or    footnotes,    these 


sources  usually  can  be  identified  read- 

iiy. 

How  trustworthy  is  the  material  that 
appears  in  the  county  histories?  Foi 
many  years,  particularly  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  I 
was  fashionable  in  academic  circles  t( 
reject  these  histories  as  totally  unre 
liable,  and  to  say  that  of  all  classes  oi 
historical  writing  in  the  United  States 
local  history  was  the  worst.  From  die 
viewpoint  of  academically  trained  his- 
torians of  that  generation  such  ar 
evaluation  was  doubtless  correct.  Th< 
county  histories  had  neither  footnote! 
nor  bibliographies.  They  correspondec 
neither  to  the  chronicles,  the  state 
papers,  nor  any  other  type  of  source 
that  had  been  blessed  by  the^  Germai 
masters  in  whose  seminaries  Americar 
historians  were  learning  right  frorr 
wrong. 

But  during  the  past  two  or  three  de- 
cades, a  striking  re-evaluation  has  taker 
place.  There  are  criteria  for  measuring 
accuracy.  Without  presenting  these 
methods  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob 
serve  that  the  test  of  internal  consist- 
ency can  be  applied  to  the  usual  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  information  two  01 
more  times:  in  the  narrative  chapters 
in  the  topical  sections,  and  perhap; 
again  in  the  biographies.  A  seconc 
check  is  the  evidence  of  proof-reading 
Here,  in  general,  the  more  accurate  the 
typography,  the  more  accurately  the 
printed  account  is  likely  to  reflect  the 
manuscript  and  the  sources  from  whicl 
it  was  prepared.    (The  accuracy  of  the 
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sources  themselves  is  of  course  open 
to  question;  but  the  handling  of  such 
problems  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
scholar's  technical  training.)  Third, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  check  the 
information  given  in  the  actual  sources 
which  were  used,  if  these  sources  still 
exist  and  can  be  found.  Finally,  the 
integrity  of  the  authors  is  involved. 
The  local  antiquaries  may  not  have 
had  academic  training  in  historical 
seminars,  but  they  were  usually  men  of 
some  judgment  and  discrimination, 
and  they  took  their  work  seriously. 
Without  high  devotion  they  could 
scarcely  have  left  such  a  large  legacy 
of  source  materials. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect 
of  this  inquiry  is  the  extent  to  which 
county  histories  now  preserve  the  only 
information  that  survives.  The  day  the 
newspaper  offices  were  moved  and  the 
dusty  old  files  were  destroyed  (the 
neighboring  university  library  having 
reluctantly  declined  to  store  them) — 
the  night  the  court  house  burned — have 
taken  a  tremendous  toll  of  historical 
records  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  For  better  or  worse,  to  answer 
many  questions  there  is  now  no  other 
source  except  those  materials  which  the 
local  historian  of  the  1870s  and  1880s 
abstracted  and  put  in  print.  The 
scholars  who  wrote  for  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography  bear  witness  to 
this  by  extensive  citation  of  county  his- 
tories among  their  sources. 

How  many  county  histories  are  there 
and  what  regions  do  they  cover  ?  There 


is  no  fully  satisfactory  bibliography, 
nor  is  there  any  general  description. 
The  best  work  so  far  is  C.  Stewart 
Peterson's  Bibliography  of  County 
Histories  of  the  311 1  Counties  in  the  48 
States  (2d  ed.,  Baltimore,  1946).  In 
addition,  there  are  certain  other  guides. 
Card  catalogs  at  major  research  libra- 
ries such  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library  are 
helpful,  although  at  the  former,  the 
local  history  shelf  list  is  almost  the  only 
thing  of  substantial  value,  since  the 
anonymity  of  the  works  and  variations 
in  their  titles  make  the  author-title 
catalog  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The 
catalogs  of  several  university  and  state 
and  local  historical  society  libraries  are 
usually  the  best  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  Few  of  these  libraries, 
however,  make  any  effort  to  collect 
histories  for  counties  outside  of  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  their  catalogs 
can  be  used  effectively  only  by  exten- 
sive travel.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
states  have  published  bibliographies  of 
local  histories  which  include  many 
county  histories, — West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  and  Texas  for  example. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  the  desired  finding 
list  may  be  prepared.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  good 
library  offers  the  best  hope  to  those 
whose  research  interests  require  the  use 
of  county  histories. 

How  good  is  the  Duke  University 
Library's  collection  of  United  States 
county  histories?  The  accompanying 
tabular  statement  may  help  to  answer 
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both  this  and  the  previous  question, 
and  perhaps  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  Duke  holdings. 
Peterson  lists  2,999  titles;  the  addition 
of  others  known  to  exist  but  omitted 
by  Peterson  might  bring  the  number 
to  approximately  3,400.  In  the  Duke 
University  Library  on  January  1,  1954, 
a  total  of  510  titles  (including  a  few 
not  listed  by  Peterson)  represents  prob- 
ably about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  published.  The  areas  most 
strongly  represented  by  published  coun- 
ty histories  are  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east; at  Duke,  both  areas  are  fairly  well 
represented.  For  the  Southeast  prob- 
ably more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
county  histories  are  now  available. 
Titles  from  the  Far  West  represent 
chiefly  the  few  metropolitan  areas  of 
that  region. 

What  place  does  this  rather  sizeable 
body  of  research  material  (more  than 
600  volumes)  occupy  in  the  United 
States  history  collections  in  the  Duke 
University  Library?  For  each  period, 
major  topic,  and  geographical  area  the 
position  is  slightly  different.  In  gen- 
eral, the  great  bulk  of  it  is  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  informational  resources 
for  the  first  century  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Comparatively  little  of  it 
refers  to  a  period  earlier  than  1750,  or 
later  than  1900.  Within  that  century 
and  a  half,  and  particularly  in  the  first 
eight  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
lies  much  of  the  most  significant 
research  material  at  Duke.  In  ad- 
dition   to    augmenting    the    body    of 


information  which  is  available,  the 
county  history  collection  enhances 
the  usability  of  other  collections  of 
research  materials  such  as  the  eleven 
thousand  volumes  of  United  States 
newspapers,  the  mass  of  state  public 
documents,  and  the  manuscript  col- 
lections, by  assisting,  for  example,  in 
the  identification  of  persons,  institu- 
tions, and  events. 

Subject  fields  in  which  the  county 
histories  add  significantly  include  those 
specifically  treated  in  the  topical  chap- 
ters of  the  works;  of  particular  value 
at  Duke  is  the  enlargement  of  oppor- 
tunities for  research  in  political  history, 
religion  and  religious  institutions,  social 
structure  and  movements,  economic 
life,  legal  and  educational  development, 
and  the  history  of  medicine.  In  each 
of  these  subjects  the  research  material 
offers  not  only  additional  data  and 
facilities  for  verification  but  much 
greater  opportunity  for  the  extension 
of  perspectives  and  interpretations. 

With  respect  to  the  various  geo- 
graphical areas,  the  emphasis  on  the 
Southeast  is  appropriate  to  certain 
special  interests  of  Duke  as  a  regional 
university,  while  the  broader  features 
of  the  collection,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  particularly  the  eastern 
half,  both  southern  and  northern,  help 
to  fulfill  the  obligation  that  Duke  has 
assumed  in  having  created  a  major 
general  historical  research  library. 

Further  establishment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  our  county  history  collection 
may  be  made  by  relating  it  to  other 
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published  forms  of  historical  materials. 
Such  works  as  city  histories  and  local, 
state,  regional,  and  collective  county 
histories  are  closely  associated  both  in 
form  and  content.  They  comprise  an 
appreciable  adjunct,  notably  for  the 
southeastern  and  south  central  states, 
to  the  large  and  valuable  collections  of 
historical  materials  of  an  even  wider 
variety,  including  pamphlets,  sermons, 
memoirs,  diaries,  reminiscences,  letters, 
journals,  biographies,  eulogies,  travels, 
handbooks,  manuals,  directories,  maps, 
and  atlases.  In  addition  to  its  enhance- 
ment of  the  research  value  of  news- 
papers, government  documents,  and  the 
legal,  medical,  and  natural  science  li- 
braries, the  county  history  collection 
serves  an  immediate  need  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  and  exceptionally 
fine  holdings  of  state  and  local  his- 
torical society  collections,  proceedings, 
transactions,  and  journals. 

The  final  test  of  the  value  of  this 
collection  should  be,  of  course,  in  terms 
of  its  practical  usefulness.  On  this  mat- 
ter at  present  only  a  single  feature  need 
be  mentioned.  Because  of  the  rarity 
of  the  items,  their  bulk  and  weight, 
the  want  of  a  complete  bibliography  or 
finding  list,  the  inadequacy  of  their 
indexes,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of 
using  several  volumes  simultaneously 
— all  factors  tending  to  curtail  the  ef- 
fectiveness  of  interlibrary   loan — they 


can  now  be  used  effectively  only  in  a 
comprehensive  collection  immediately 
accessible  in  connection  with  other 
materials  such  as  those  previously  men- 
tioned. In  this  respect  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  is  increasingly  fortu- 
nate. 

During  1948  and  1949,  a  survey  of 
the  county  history  collection  at  Duke 
was  made.  It  showed  a  total  of  193 
county  histories  covering  179  counties. 
Although  three-fourths  of  the  titles 
held  at  that  time  were  of  counties  in 
the  southeastern  and  south  central 
states,  they  represented  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  county  histories  listed  by 
Peterson  for  the  southern  states;  for 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  the  re- 
mainder represented  something  less 
than  ten  per  cent.  An  acquisition  pro- 
gram was  then  undertaken  which,  in 
five  years,  has  achieved  about  half  of 
what  was  then  hoped  for  and  some- 
what rashly  predicted.  Early  expan- 
sion was  rapid;  the  achievement  of  the 
objective  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 
But  the  enlargement  of  holdings,  for 
example,  from  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  Southern  counties  having  county 
histories  to  more  than  one  half  has 
been  a  substantial  improvement.  In 
continuing  its  support  of  the  program 
the  Duke  University  Library  is  render- 
ing a  valued  service  to  scholarship. 
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UNITED  STATES  COUNTY  HISTORIES 


Number 
Counties 

Peterson 

Duke  University 
Library* 

State 

Counties 
Having 
County 

Histories 

Titles 

Counties 

Covered 

in  County 

Histories 

Titles 

Northeast 

Maine 

16 

10 

14 

14 

5 

8 

102 

20 

67 

\ 

t 

11 

9 

13 

14 

4 

8 
47 
20 
63 

20 
16 
25 
22 
5 
28 

184 
79 

246 

5 
4 

11 
1 
8 

33 
4 

30 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

3 
3 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

12 

1 
9 

New  York 

39 

New  Jersey 

5 

Pennsylvania 

37 

Total 

256 

189 

625 

96 

109 

Southeast 

Delaware 

3 

23 

100 

100 

46 

159 

67 

17 
42 
44 
20 
38 
18 

24 
52 
57 
22 
42 
25 

6 
31 
28 
13 
37 

4 

Maryland 

12 

Virginia 

30 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

29 
15 
39 

Florida 

4 

Total 

498 

179 

222 

119 

129 

South  Central 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

55 

120 

95 

115 

75 

67 

82 

64 

254 

24 
45 
46 
52 
11 
10 
9 
37 
105 

47 
47 
53 

108 
13 
11 
11 
49 

125 

18 

19 

16 

22 

10 

7 

5 

5 

29 

18 
15 

Tennessee 

16 

Missouri 

17 

Arkansas 

10 

Alabama 

8 

Mississippi 

5 

Louisiana 

5 

Texas 

28 

Total 

927 

339 

464 

131 

122 

North  Central 
Ohio 

88 
92 
102 
83 
71 

50 
70 
102 
40 
53 

116 
207 
483 
103 
110 

49 

20 

38 

8 

6 

60 

Indiana 

17 

Illinois 

43 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

7 
5 

Total 

436 

315 

1019 

121 

132 

West,  Total** 

994 

357 

669 

18 

18 

United  States 

3111 

1379 

2999 

485 

510 

*The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Duke  collection  is  620:  Northeast,  163;  Southeast,  135;  South 
Central,  131;  North  Central,  169;  West,  22. 

**Western  county  histories  in  the  Duke  collection  represent  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
California. 


A  SWINBURNE  MANUSCRIPT 

Paull  F.  Baum* 


THE  Library  has  recently  pur- 
chased the  manuscript  of  Swin- 
burne's 'The  Queen's  Pleasance,'  com- 
prising twenty  pages  of  the  familiar 
blue  paper  and  one  of  white  paper, 
bound  in  red  morocco  by  Riviere.  It 
is  probably  one  of  those  bought  by 
T.  J.  Wise  from  Watts-Dunton  at  the 
poet's  death. 

Swinburne's  long  poem,  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse,  consists  of  a  Prologue  and 
nine  sections  or  cantos;  'The  Queen's 
Pleasance'  is  the  second  of  the  nine. 
The  whole  poem  was  planned  and 
begun  in  1869,  finished  in  1881,  and 
published  the  next  year.  The  Prologue 
had  already  been  published  in  1871 ;  but 
other  work  intervened,  though  Swin- 
burne continued  to  write  what  he 
called  "parcels  of  Tristram"  from  time 
to  time;  and  the  first  canto  was  pub- 
lished in  1877.  'The  Queen's  Pleas- 
ance' was  probably  composed  rapidly 
in  1879  or  1880.  Three-fourths  of  its 
480  lines  contain  not  even  minor  altera- 
tions in  the  manuscript.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  stretches  of  ten  or  fifteen 
or  more  lines  with  no  changes.  This 
suggests  two  possibilities:  one,  that 
some  of  the  unaltered  passages  are 
taken  from  those  "parcels"  already  at 
hand;1  the  other,  that  only  the  more 

*  Dr.  Baum  is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English. 
One  of  these  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
T.  J.  Wise,  in  A  Swinburne  Library,  p.  115,  said 
that  his  copy  of  the  first  edition  had  "inserted 
between  pages  44  and  45  a  portion  of  the  MS.  of 
The   Queen's  Pleasance."     Pp.    44    and    45    contain 


elaborate  portions  gave  the  poet  diffi- 
culty, or,  to  put  it  the  other  way 
around,  most  of  'The  Queen's  Pleas- 
ance' is  staple  late  Swinburne — fluent 
and  somewhat  diffuse.  The  finest  parts 
of  the  whole  poem  are  to  be  found  in 
other  cantos. 

Since  the  formal  collation  which  fol- 
lows is  not  easy  to  interpret  without 
close  comparison  with  the  printed  text, 
a  few  notes  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
alterations  which  Swinburne  made  as 
he  wrote.  For  it  is  clear  that  very 
many  of  the  changes  which  appear  in 
the  manuscript  were  made  during  the 
process  of  composition,  not  as  later  re- 
visions or  afterthoughts.    For  example, 

I.  88  began  As  on  her;  then  the  s  was 

marked  out  and  a  /  written  above  it, 

followed  by  dawn  of,  and  the  line  then 

completed  as  in  the  print.    LI.  135  ff. 

now  read: 

And  many  a  dawn  to  many  a  fiery  noon 
Blew  prelude,  when  the  morn's  heart- 
kindling  tune 
Lit  the  live  woods  with  sovereign  sound 
of  mirth  .  .  . 

But  first  they  ran: 

And  many  a  morning  took  the  hunts- 
men's tune. 

II.  76-134  of  the  poem.  Wise's  manuscript  is  an 
early  draft  of  11.  86-131.  It  shows  much  rewriting 
(for  the  scene  must  have  been  difficult  to  handle), 
but  its  final  readings  agree  with  the  first  version 
in  our  manuscript;  except  that  in  1.  105  the  draft 
has  straught  for  strange.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  our  manuscript  11.  86-93  are  written  smaller  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  4,  as  though  copied  from  the 
earlier  sketch.  The  later  changes,  two  of  them 
considerable,  may  be  seen  in  the  collation  below. 
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This  was  well  enough  but  required  of 
course  a  rime,  which  Swinburne  antici- 
pated by  one  of  his  favorite  formulas, 
'from  dawn  to ',  and  the  line  be- 
came: 

And  many  a  dawn  to  many  a  fiery  noon 
Blew  prelude,  of  the  huntsmen's  kind- 
ling tune; 

which,  however,  brought  the  couplet 
to  a  close.  So  the  huntsmen  are  set 
aside,  in  the  interest  of  a  long  flowing 
sentence,  to  be  represented  only  by 
their  horn,  and  the  phrase  strength- 
ened, to  say  nothing  of  the  alliteration, 
by  heart-kindling;  and  with  of  changed 
to  when  the  sentence  continues  with 
more  description: 
Lit  the  live  woods  with  music  as 

but  instead  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
parison the  sentence  is  changed  again, 
with  more  alliteration: 

Lit  the  live  woods  with  sovereign  sound 
of  mirth 

Before  the  mightiest  huntsman  .  .  . 
and   the   huntsman   finally   finds   his 
place. 

A  simpler  illustration  of  immediate 
rewriting,  of  which  there  are  many 
others,  is  that  of  1.  151.  Swinburne 
first  wrote  And  all  her  light  of  beauty, 
then  drew  a  line  through  the  last  three 
words,  above  them  wrote  heart  was  as 
and  finished  the  verse  with  a  leaping 
fire  sloping  down  to  the  normal  line 
level.  A  more  complex  example  oc- 
curs at  11.  244  ff .  When  Iseult  is  rescued 
from  Palamede,  first 

came 

Upon  them  headlong  as  in  thunder  borne 

Tristram : 


Then,  before  finishing  this  last  line 
(1.  247)  he  crowded  Forth  between 
Upon  and  Tristram  and  in  completing 
this  line 

Forth  of  the  darkness  of  the  labouring 
morn 

he  allowed  the  words  to  slope  down- 
wards, thus  necessitating  further  slop- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  1.  247:  & 
up.  .  .  .  That  this  was  so  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  spaces  between  the 
verses  at  the  left  shows  the  crowding 
of  Forth,  whereas  along  the  righthand 
side  of  the  page  the  verses  appear  even- 
ly spaced.  Again,  at  1.  267,  having 
ended  the  preceding  verse  with  twice, 
he  seems  to  have  hesitated  about  the 
answering  rime-word,  changed  twice 
to  fain  (another  case  of  making  the 
lines  flow  onwards  without  pause  at 
the  close),  and  continued 

fain 
To  charge  again  with  all  their  might  of 
heart   again. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy,  though 
it  was  easy  to  cancel  the  first  again; 
and  he  drew  a  line  through  the  whole 
verse  and  rewrote  it  below,  with  a 
change  of  construction,  with  more  al- 
literation, and  with  a  less  hackneyed 


rime: 


fain 


And  foiled  of  triumph:  then  with  tight- 
ened rein 
And  stroke  of  spur,  .  .  . 

There  is  thus  no  possibility  of  later  re- 
vision here  because  the  sense,  the  meter, 
and  the  spacing  of  the  lines  indicate 
continuous  writing. 
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Similarly,  at  11.  357  ft*.  Swinburne 
wrote  first 

Fell  on  them  &  its  bre 
but  bre-ath  came  too  quickly,  so  he 
cancelled  its  bre  and  continued  on  the 
same  line 

&  the  bright  night's  breath  of  flame 
Shot  fire  into  their  kisses.  Far  &  fain 
Somewhiles   the   soft   rush   of   rejoicing 

rain 
Solaced  the  darkness,  .  .  . 

But  here  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand. He  altered  Far  &  fain  to  &  li\e 
fire  and  crowded  between  its  line  and 
the  next,  with  the  rime  to  fire  and  a 
threefold  alliteration, 

The  lit  dews  lightened  on  the  leaves, 
as  higher 

Night's  heart  beat  on  toward  midnight. 
And  this  left  room  to  restore  the  can- 
celled Far  &  fain  leading  to  the  already 
written  Somewhiles  the  soft.  .  .  . 

Evidence  of  another  sort  comes  from 
the  line  numbering.  For  whatever 
reasons,  Swinburne  numbered  the  lines 
of  the  manuscript,  in  groups  of  ten, 
on  the  right  margin,  and,  so  far  as 
appears  from  the  ink,  at  the  time  of 
composition,  though  not  necessarily  as 
soon  as  each  tenth  line  was  written. 
Towards  the  end  he  made  an  odd 
blunder  in  this;  for  on  p.  20  of  the 
manuscript  1.  470  is  wrongly  numbered 
490  and  the  final  line  wrongly  num- 
bered 500  instead  of  480.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sign  of  a  break  or  of  omitted 
lines  on  either  page.  But  on  p.  5  there 
is  a  more  interesting  error.  This  page 
contains  11.  94-122  and  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  altered  pages,  perhaps  be- 


cause of  the  subject:  the  substitution 
of  Brangwain  for  King  Mark's  bride 
and  the  King's  admiration  of  Iseult 
in  the  morning.  (See  note  1  above.) 
As  will  be  observed  in  the  collation, 
11.  95  and  101  and  especially  105  did 
not  come  easily;  after  1.  107  was  writ- 
ten, 11.  105  and  106  were  revised  and 

I.  106  written  in  the  right  margin.  LI. 
110-112  were  extensively  worked  over, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  turn  the 
page  around  and  recopy  11.  in  and  112, 
still  unfinished,  parallel  to  the  left  mar- 
gin. Moreover,  the  original  1.  112  was 
wrongly  numbered  100  and  the  numeral 
lined  through;  1.  121  was  marked 
120  and  corrected;  1.  122  was  first 
marked  no  and  the  numeral  lined 
through;  and  1.  129  was  first  marked 
130  and  then  corrected.  Most  of  this 
confusion  arises  from  the  changes  in 

II.  105-107,  with  the  addition  of  1.  106 
in  the  margin,  and  from  the  consider- 
able rewriting  of  11.  111-112.  Some  of 
it,  however,  is  probably  due  to  inad- 
vertence, since  1.  100  is  correctly  num- 
bered, though  1.  102  was  once  marked 
90.  (See  illustration,  p.  14.)  At  any 
rate,  after  page  5  there  are  no  irregu- 
larities of  this  kind  until  the  very  end. 

Many  of  the  alterations  are  simple 
improvements,  but  what  is  most  in- 
teresting is  that  they  were  nearly  all 
made  at  once:  that  is,  Swinburne  set 
down  the  words  as  they  came,  quickly 
saw  how  to  improve  on  them,  and 
made  the  change  before  going  on  to 
finish  either  a  line  or  a  sentence.  A 
clear  example  of  such  improvements 
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is  in  1.  30,  where  he  first  wrote  delicious 

words,  altered  this  to  diviner  speech 

and  finally  to  diviner  sounds.  Similarly 

in  indicating  Mark's  age: 

hardly  time  on  his  worn  hair  had 
strewn 
The  grey  first  ashes  .  .  . 

but  ashes  are  grey  anyway,  so  the  word 
is  changed  to  thin  (1.  68),  which  adds 
more  than  color  to  the  picture.  So  also 
at  1.  164  Sir  Pcdamede  becomes  Dar\ 
Palamede  and  then  Swart  Palamede. 

Occasionally  the  rimes  are  changed. 
To  describe  Mark's  anger  at  Palamede's 
asking  for  Iseult,  Swinburne  chose  one 
of  his  favorite  images,  storm  and  ship- 
wreck (11.  184  ff.) : 

Then   as   the   noise   of   seaward    storm 

that  mocks 
With  roaring  laughter  from  reverberate 

rocks 
The  cry  of  ships  nigh  shipwreck  on  that 

shore 
Rose  all  the  wrath  and  wonder  in  one 

deep  (full)  mouthed  roar. 

The  rime  moc\s  :  rocks  was  excellent 
for  the  sound  effect;  but  roar  :  shore 
is  too  obvious  even  for  Swinburne.  So 
after  trying  deep-mouthed  and  full- 
mouthed  he  repeats  the  simple  cry  of 
the  preceding  line,  goes  back  for  a  fresh 
rime,  puts  a  comma  after  shipwrec\ 
and  changes  nigh  to  near  to  avoid  the 
clash  with  cry.    He  now  has 

harsh  and  high 
Rose  all  the  wrath  and  wonder  in  one 
cry. 

But  the  rejected  -mouthed  reappears 

later  with  the  revision  of  1.  270. 

Another  example  of  the  word  which 

comes  too  quickly,  like  the  huntsmen 


above,  occurs  at  11.  329  ff.  Tristram  is 
singing  to  Iseult  in  the  forest: 

And  each  bright  song  upon  his  lips  that 

came 
Blasphemed    the    powers    of   change    & 

death  by  name. 

But  blaspheme  is  a  strong  word  for 
this  place  and  worth  saving  for  a  cli- 
max; so  after  trying  And  mochjng 
(which  made  an  awkward  construc- 
tion) he  crossed  out  And  and  thriftily, 
as  was  his  habit,  wrote  a  large  M  over 
the  small  one  of  mocking.  After  finish- 
ing out  the  verse  he  still  had  his  strong 
word  : 

Mocking  the  powers  of  change  &  death 

by  name, 
Blasphemed   their   bitter   godhead,   and 

defied 
Time,  though  clothed  round  with  ruin, 

&  the  tide  .  .  . 

This  last  was  not  quite  right.  It  could 
have  become  as  the  tide  etc.,  but  Swin- 
burne chose  better:  &  with  pride,  and 
adding  Ring's  gave  an  oblique  allusion 
to  King  Mark  as  well  as  a  thrust  at 
kings  in  general — one  of  his  constant 
themes. 

Page  17  of  the  manuscript,  contain- 
ing 11.  374-400,  is,  unlike  all  the  others, 
white  paper,  and  the  writing  while 
unmistakably  Swinburne's  is  rather  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  pages; 
but  there  is  no  change  in  the  style  and 
the  couplet  begun  on  the  preceding 
page  continues  naturally.  The  simplest 
explanation  is  probably  the  correct  one: 
Swinburne  found  a  white  sheet  at  hand 
instead  of  the  usual  blue  and  resumed 
composing  as  before,  though  with  a 
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sharper  pen,  resulting  in  a  variation  in 

the  script.    There  are  similar,  though 

not  so  striking,  changes  of  pen  and  ink 

on  pages  4  and  6  of  the  manuscript. 

Here,  however,  it  is  easy  to  recognize 

revision  in  the  common  sense  of  the 

term,  as  distinguished  from  alterations 

made  at  once.    These  latter  also  occur 

on  p.  17,  e.g.  in  the  first  line  of  the 

page  he  wrote  The  lig,  started  the  h 

for  light,  but  drew  a  line  through  the 

unfinished  word  and  wrote  shine  of 

partly  above  but  sloping  down  to  level. 

L.  377  read  first: 

On  her  fall'n  throat  &  bosom  the  moon 
shed 

but  a  different  pen  with  thicker  ink 
made  the  change  shown  in  the  collation 
below.2 

The  following  collation  takes  ac- 
count of  all  the  differences  between  the 

2  A  few  special  features  of  the  manuscript  should 
be  mentioned.  Of  the  twenty-one  sheets,  measuring 
(with  slight  variations)  8/4  x  1354  inches,  nine  are 
blue  laid  paper  with  watermark  "J-  Allen  &  Sons 
1879"  and  nine  others  are  the  same  but  with  an 
oval  design  representing  Britannia.  These  are  in 
no  regular  order.  Pp.  4  and  5  are  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent blue,  without  watermark.  Pp.  5  to  9  show 
signs  of  having  once  been  folded  across  the  middle. 
P.  17  is  white  laid  paper  with  watermark  "J  Allen 
&  Sons  1 871"  and  had  once  been  creased  vertically. 
The  pages  are  numbered  by  Swinburne  1  to  21  in 
the  upper  righthand  corner.  They  are  numbered 
16  to  36  in  red  pencil  (not  Swinburne's)  apparently 
for  or  by  the  printer.  This  numeration  may  be 
accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  printer  was 
given  copy  for  the  'Prelude'  from  A  Holiday  Boo\ 
of  Prose  and  Verse,  1871,  where  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, pp.  45-52  (four  leaves),  and  copy  for  the 
first  canto  from  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March 
I877,  PP-  287-308  (eight  leaves).  The  names  Rea, 
Thurston,  Walton,  Gold,  Palmer  (presumably  com- 
positors) appear  on  certain  pages,  usually  in  green 
pencil.  On  nine  of  the  manuscript  pages  a  slanting 
pen-stroke  marks  the  corresponding  places  at  top 
or  bottom  of  the  pages  of  the  first  edition — suggest- 
ing that  Swinburne  read  page  proof  with  this 
manuscript. 


manuscript  and  the  print,  except  for 
a  few  slips  of  the  pen  and  the  punctua- 
tion (which  is  careful  and  accurate,  as 
in  Swinburne's  other  manuscripts). 
At  1.  400,  however,  the  poet's  cancella- 
tion of  the  original  exclamation  point 
is  especially  noted;  and  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  his  semicolon  error  at  the 
end  of  1.  114  is  preserved  in  the  print. 
The  words  before  the  half-bracket  are 
those  of  the  first  edition,  those  after  it 
the  manuscript  reading(s) — which  in 
every  case  have  been  altered  to  read  as 
in  the  print, — except  a  few  abbrevia- 
tions {wd  for  would,  thro  for  through) 
and  &,  which  Swinburne  always  wrote 
save  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse. 

13  she  comes  to  die]  death  hangs  hard  by 

14  look  sunward  with  as  clear  an  eye; 
above  this:  lift  up  as  clear  as  from 
earth;  below  it:  look  .  .  . 

29  still]  yet 

30  diviner  sounds]  delicious  words  alt.  to 
diviner  speech 

35  A  storied  splendour  for  strange  years 
to  be;  above  this:  Past  alt.  to  Toward 
summits  .  .  . 

36  A]    That 
43  front]   face 
62  thrall]  bondage 
64  m  cancelled  before  still 
68  thin]  grey 
73  mild]  glad 

76  appears  to  be  a  later  revision 

88  At  dawn  of]  As  on  her 

92  even  for]  for  her 

95  well  of  wise  love's]  of  wise  lovers 

10 1  Over  their  loves  past,  &  ere  birth  of 
light;  detecting  alt.  to  detective 

105  That  fl  cancelled  face  flower-coloured 
&  that  strange  hair  shed;  flower  .  .  . 
alt.  to  like  dawn's  with  rays  in  tresses 

106  written  in  right  margin 
109    fire]  burn 
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no  &  most  like  that  splendour  from  above 
alt.  to  bowed  down  before  it  the  light 
thereof  alt.  to  so  shone  its  {alt.  to  that 
alt.  to  its)  flowering  .  .  . 

in-12  Showered  rainwise,  when  no  light 
on  earth  she  had 

That  made   the   daughter  of   Acrisius 
glad  alt.  to 

That  made  pale  Desire's  passion  proud 
&  glad;  then  above  in: 
The  brows  &  temples  glittering  through 
their  wreath;  and  below  it: 
That  made   .   .   .   {for  the  rime  with 
wreath)  And  let  {alt.  to  framed  alt.  to 
lit    with)    glorified    the    glorious    face 
beneath;  then  in  left  margin: 
The  brows  en  wound  with  the  {alt.  to 
that)  imperial  wreath 
And    framed    with    light    {cancelled) 
fragrant   radiance   round   her    {alt.   to 
the)  face  beneath 

133     music  cancelled  with  stet  below 

135  morning  took  the  huntsmen's  tune 

136  when  the  horn's  heart-]  of  the  hunts- 
men's 

137  sovereign  sound]  music  as  wi  {un- 
finished t  for  with) 

139    where]   when 

142  crescent  crowned  to  brave  the  north 
alt.  to  whose  crown-crescent  bent  {alt. 
to  braves)  for  in  both  cancelled  that 
{alt.  to  the)  night 

143  But  alt.  to  Girt  alt.  to  But  with  the 
sun's  self  rather  circled  round  her  alt. 
to  girt  upon  of 

151     heart  was  as]  light  of  beauty 

155  Of  alt.  to  Through;  all  cancelled  and 
dense  inserted 

156  going]  surging  alt.  to  blown  alt.  to 
echoing 

157  written  after  the  change  in  156 
159    Was  ridden  forth  once 

163  but  of  {alt.  to  of  an)  kinglike  fame 

164  Swart]  Sir  alt.  to  Dark 

165  And  in  friends  fashion,  to  the  can- 
celled 

166  minstrel]  harper 

168  Save]  On  earth  save 

169  full  of]  hot  with 


172     written  between  the  lines  after  173 

174  Might  crave]  Should  have 
Straight]  Then 

175  swarthier]   swarthy 

176  And]  To 

181  with  all  the  love;  first  inserted  before 
with 

186  The  cry  from  ships  nigh  {alt.  to  near) 
shipwreck  on  that  shore  alt.  to  harsh 
&  high 

187  one  cry]  one  deep  {alt.  to  full)  mouthed 
roar;  cry  inserted 

189     written  before  188 
193     be]  be  alt.  to  were 

197  or]  & 

198  crowned  only]  &  crownless  wh 

200  To  live  a  man  of  broken  faith  of  & 
troth 

203  men]  they 

204  weeping  inserted 

205-6    she  rose  up  statelier  of  her  mien 

Than  eye  had  seen  {alt.  to  known)  her 

208  &  scornful  {alt.  to  seen  made  cancelled) 
seen  manifest  that  spake 

211  Those  twain  alt.  to  So  past;  And  they 
in  margin 

218     very]  court 

221     that]  those 

228  Came]  Was  alt.  to  Rolled  both  can- 
celled 

231     where  she  lay]  lying  at  rest 

243     ravenous]  ravening 

247  begun  before  246 
forthright]  with  hand 

248  Pala  cancelled  after  of 

253,  254     inserted  between  251  and  254 
253    From]  At 

256  stout]   sharp 

257  then  each  knight  drew 
259    That  but]  That  to  be  but 

261  One  year's]  A  whole  dull  year  that 
with  voi  above  whole 

264  in  such]  that  with 

265  That  earns  but  shipwreck  even  with  so 
strong  recoil 

266  fain]    twice 

267  To  charge  again  with  all  their  might 
of  heart  again 

268  inveterate,  either]  each 
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268-270     brace  in  right  margin  crossed  out 

269  Drove  on  alt.  to  Bore  in  upon;  again 
inserted,  upon  cancelled  and  repeated; 
his  fellow  {alt.  to  foe)  with  might 

270  hot-mouthed  feast]  festal  crown 

272  jarring]   music 

273  its  ...  of]  the  mighty  music  of  their 

274  Broke  (at  once  inserted)  off  from  battle 
all  cancelled  Contending  broke  at  once 
off 

276    ruining]  broken  alt.  to  shivered 
293    her]  his 
295    her]  his 

300  &  with  cancelled  after  fashion 

301  More]   Swe 
304     would]  might 

308     sprang  above]  rose  upon 

311  second  the  inserted 

312  lo  cancelled  after  twain 

316    hours]  star  alt.  to  beams  alt.  to  rays 
327    a]  as  alt.  to  that        the]  the  alt.  to  that 

alt.  to  a 
330    Mocking]     Blasphemed    alt.    to    And 

mocking 

332  as  kings  with  pride]  &  the  tide 
kings  inserted 

Of  servile  years  that  wait  on  his  im- 
perial pride  all  cancelled 

333  the  glad  life  out  of]  the  (glad  inserted 
with  sweet  above  cancelled)  life  out 
of  their  alt.  to  sweet 

334  lighdy  deep]  smiling 

sof  {with  part  of  t)  after  his 
338     And    secret    of   all    though    with    un- 
finished t 

342  night  and  day]  day  &  night 

343  a  kingdom  .  .  .  night]  a  flawless  king- 
dom; yet  at  last 

344  T  cancelled  Nor  sense  nor  thought  of 
sorrow  alt.  to  ever  cloudlet  swam  or 
swe  {with  unfinished  p)  swept  in 
sight 

346  art]  eyes 

347  Sound]  Know 

heavenly  heart]  inmost  skies 

356  ardour]  passion 

357  the  bright]  its  bre 

358  and  like  fire]  Far  &  fain  alt.  to  like  fire 
359-60     written  between  358  and  361 


365  When]  Or  alt.  to  While 

366  were  .  .  .  astray]  had  fallen  from 
heaven  ere  day 

367  And  strewn  its  waters  with  the  Milky 
Way  alt.  to 

Or,  rain  {alt.  to  shower)  ing  out  of 
heaven  with  heaven's  cancelled  above 
Milky  Way  and  below  it  ray  cancelled 
all  heaven's  array 

368  fain]  Fain 
In  left  margin  ?Landor  lined  through 

373  nor]   & 

374  shine]  lig  with  unfinished  h 

377  On  her  fall'n  throat  &  bosom  the  moon 
shed  alt.  to 
Across  her  slant  bosom  soft  &  alt.  to 
sheer  the  moon  down  shed  with  bowed 
cancelled  beauty  below  fall'n  throat 

378  and]  as 

379  stress]   storm        soft  inserted 
395     wouldst]  wilt 

397  have  twice,  being  twain]  twain  have 
again 

398  This  utter  night  of  love  &  faith  &  pain; 
very  inserted  after  of;  's  added  to  love; 
&  faith  &  pain  above,  cancelled;  most, 
again  cancelled;  deadliest  cancelled 
rapturous  reign 

400     Be]  Grow        be  inserted        ;]  ! 

406    after  for  word  of  7  or  8  letters  literally 

scratched  out 
418     through]  in 
423     star]  stars 

432  depth  and  height  were]  all  the  night 
was  with  silence  above 

433  As  though  that  hour  fulfilled  with  life 

434  From  the  ardent  lips  &  heart  of  their 
desire  with  ardent  alt.  to  illegible  word 
alt.  to  urgent  alt.  to  instant  and  alone 
inserted  after  heart  followed  by  more 
cancelled  and  intense  deep  inserted  and 
cancelled  after  their 

439  And  higher  clomb  yet  their  joys  & 
sank  more  deep 

441  sleep]  sleep  alt.  to  one 
the  dark]  they  slept 

442  And  while  the  half  lit  hours  toward 
cancelled  all  but  And 
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453 
456 
458 
461 


Was  lit  with  flying  alt.  to  soft  .  .  .  463 

rose-white]   rosewhite 

her]  the  464 

tremulous  bright]  sweet  &  senseless  468 

That  there  had  brought  {alt.  to  lulled)  470 

her  eyes  asleep   {alt.  to  sleep)   &  her 

alt.  to  at  last  475 


And  on  their  lips  cancelled 

with  .  .  .  light]  with  as  a  heart 

But]  And 

also  written  large  up  the  left  margin 

in  brief  love's  bright]  in  dull  {alt.  to 

light)  love's  warm 

not  all]  abroad 
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TECHNIQUE  OF  WRITING 
GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 


Mattie  Russell* 


DESPITE  her  strenuous  efforts  to 
avoid  offending  anyone  in  nam- 
ing the  characters  in  Gone  with  the 
Wind,  Margaret  Mitchell  did  not  es- 
cape incensing  a  prominent  southerner 
whose  name  happened  to  appear  in  the 
book.  Within  three  months  after 
Gone  with  the  Wind  came  off  the 
press,1  Harry  A.  Slattery,  then  Assist- 
ant to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
and  a  native  of  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina, wrote  to  Charles  A.  Collier, 
Vice-President  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Company,  that  he  and  his  family  were 
"very  much  displeased"  over  Miss 
Mitchell's  giving  their  name  to  the 
most  trashy  family  in  her  novel.  The 
reason  why  Slattery  complained  to 
Collier  rather  than  directly  to  the 
author  was  perhaps  that  Miss  Mitchell's 
husband,  John  Marsh,  worked  for  the 
Georgia  Power  Company,  and  Slattery 
had  had  contact  with  Collier  during 
a  suit  between  that  company  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

As  soon  as  Slattery  learned  of  the 
"poor-white"  family  in  Gone  with  the 
Wind  and  that  Miss  Mitchell  was  the 
wife  of  John  Marsh  of  the  Georgia 
Power  Company,  he  remembered  the 

*  Miss  Russell  is  Curator  of  Manuscripts. 

1  The  publication  date  was  June  30,  1936. — At- 
lanta (Ga.)  Constitution,  Aug.  17,  1949. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  was  written  from 
letters  and  clippings  in  the  Harry  A.  Slattery  Papers, 
Manuscript  Department,  Duke  University  Library. 


court  battles  he,  as  a  defendant  of  the 
T.V.A.,  had  fought  with  a  Mr.  Marsh 
of  that  company,  and  he  concluded 
that  Miss  Mitchell  had  used  his  name 
deliberately.  There  was  also  another 
reason  for  his  sensitivity  about  this 
matter.  His  mother,  who  was  then 
eighty-eight  and  in  her  last  illness,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Confederate  naval  of- 
ficer lost  in  action  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  since  girlhood  she  had  worn  a  scar 
from  an  injury  received  at  the 
time  the  "Swamp  Angel,"  a  Parrott 
gun  mounted  behind  sandbags  in 
the  marshes  southeast  of  Charleston, 
shelled  that  city  and  blew  up  her 
home.2 

When  Miss  Mitchell  learned  of  Slat- 
tery's  protest  she  hastened  to  explain 
to  him  through  Collier  that  no  malice 
was  intended  and  that  it  was  only  by 
chance  she  used  his  name.  This  as- 
surance, plus  his  discovery  that  two 
men  named  Marsh  worked  for  the 
Georgia  Power  Company  and  the  one 
with  whom  he  had  tangled  in  the 
courtroom  was  not  the  husband  of  the 
author,  convinced  him  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  further  complaint,  and 
he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  libel  suit. 

As  a  friendly  gesture  Miss  Mitchell 

2  Lawrence  P.  Slattery  states  that  his  mother  was 
less  disturbed  than  his  brother  Harry  about  the 
Slatterys  in  Gone  with  the  Wind. — Lawrence  P. 
Slattery  to  the  writer,  Aug.  30,  1953.  This  letter 
was  added  to  the  Slattery  Papers. 
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sent  him  an  autographed  copy  of  Gone  was  published  he  had  tried  to  get  it 
with  the  Wind  and  on  October  3,  1936  corrected,  and  that  all  efforts  since  then 
wrote  him  an  explanatory  letter.  Be-  to  straighten  it  out  had  also  failed, 
fore  her  letter  was  mailed  she  learned  She  wrote  in  reply  that  her  experiences 
that  the  story  of  their  misunderstand-  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  and  as  the 
ing  had  been  published  in  The  Wash-  victim  of  other  erroneous  newspaper 
ington  Post,  along  with  a  statement  stories  in  recent  months  made  it  pos- 
attributed  to  Slattery  which  said  that  sible  for  her  to  understand  why  he  was 
her  husband  was  coauthor  of  the  book,  unable  to  get  the  matter  corrected. 
She  added  a  postscript  dated  three  days  In  her  letter  of  October  3  and  6  Miss 
later  in  which  she  appealed  to  Slat-  Mitchell  described  in  considerable  de- 
tery  to  help  her  try  to  stay  the  false  tail  her  method  of  research  and  writ- 
report  that  her  husband  had  collabo-  ing.  The  portion  of  her  letter  which 
rated  with  her.  Slattery  answered  this  contains  this  description  reads  as  fol- 
appeal  by  stating  that  before  the  story  lows: 

I  was  very  sorry  about  taking  the  Slattery  name  in  vain  and  I  think  I  will  explain 
about  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  boring  you.  As  you  perhaps  know,  there  are  many,  many 
characters  in  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  and  just  as  many  names  as  there  are  characters. 
The  "checking"  of  these  names  was  as  great  a  job  as  the  checking  of  all  the  historical 
facts  put  together.  I  did  not  want  to  use  the  name  of  anyone  who  actually  lived  in  Clay- 
ton County  or  Adanta  during  the  period  between  1840  and  1873 — the  time  covered  by 
the  story.  I  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  anyone  now  living  or  make  it  appear  as  though 
I  were  writing  about  their  kindred,  long  dead.  Not  even  if  the  character  bearing  the  name 
was  an  utterly  admirable  character,  such  as  "Melanie  Wilkes".  As  all  the  characters  and 
incidents  were  fictitious,  I  was  even  more  anxious  not  to  use  actual  names. 

I  never  knew  another  writer  who  bothered  about  this.  Most  writers  just  grab  a 
name  out  of  their  heads  and  use  it  regardless.  But  I  went  to  infinite  pains,  first,  to 
choose  names  that  were  Southern  but  were  not  the  names  of  actual  people  living  in  At- 
lanta and  its  surrounding  rural  territory.  Second,  I  spent  weeks  and  weeks  in  county  court 
houses  checking  the  names  of  my  characters  against  tax  books,  from  1840  to  1873,  against 
deed  books,  against  militia  muster  rolls,  against  Confederate  muster  rolls,  against  lists  of 
jurymen,  against  wills  and  titles.  Wherever  I  found  a  duplication  of  names,  even  if  it 
were  only  the  surname  of  one  of  my  characters,  I  changed  the  character's  name,  chose 
another  name  and  started  checking  all  over  again.  It  was,  as  you  can  imagine,  a  weari- 
some job.  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  character  named  "Hilton",  the  name  was  changed 
about  a  dozen  times,  necessitating  trip  after  trip  to  the  Jonesboro  court  house  until  I  was 
absolutely  certain  as  far  as  written  records  could  prove  it,  that  no  one  by  the  name  of 
Hilton  had  lived  in  Clayton  County  in  the  period  covered  by  "Gone  With  the  Wind". 

And  I  was  equally  diligent  about  the  name  of  "Slattery."  A  careful  search  of  all  avail- 
able records  showed  that  there  was  no  Slattery  family  living  in  Clayton  County  during 
the  period  of  the  book.  Otherwise  the  name  would  have  been  discarded  and  other  names 
investigated  until  I  found  one  not  duplicated  by  the  name  of  any  actual  family  living  in 
this  vicinity  at  that  time. 

So  you  see  why  I  am  so  sorry  that  the  matter  embarrassed  you.    Alas,  I  went  to  such 
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infinite  pains  not  to  embarrass  anyone.    I  was  very   relieved   when   Mr.   Collier   said  that 
your  family  lived  in  South  Carolina  instead  of  Georgia! 

October  6 — 

P.  S. — My  letter  to  you  was  mislaid  under  some  mail  and  not  posted  and  I  am  adding 
to  it.  This  morning  news  arrived  which  upset  me  so  much  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
write  you  about  it.  Several  letters  came  to  me  from  strangers  in  Washington  who  said 
they  never  had  believed  that  I,  a  young  woman,  had  written  "Gone  With  the  Wind", 
but  now,  having  read  in  the  Washington  Post  that  my  husband  was  co-author  of  the 
book,  they  could  understand  how  the  book  got  written. 

It  was  all  very  confusing,  because  my  husband  did  not  collaborate  in  the  writing  of 
the  book,  and  he  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  that  no  such  false  rumor  should  get  into  circula- 
tion. I  was  completely  bewildered  by  the  letters,  bewildered  about  what  had  appeared  in 
the  Washington  paper.  Then  a  clipping  arrived  from  a  friend  in  Washington  and  I 
understood. 

It  was  the  item  about  you  and  me,  with  its  somewhat  overdrawn  picture  of  our  "con- 
troversy". Several  statements  in  it  are  inaccurate  but  I  am  going  to  assume  that  one 
statement  in  it  is  wholly  correct — that  a  fine  friendship  has  sprung  up  between  us — and 
I  am  calling  on  that  friendship  for  assistance  in  correcting  a  particularly  unfortunate  error. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-statements  in  this  article,  but  perhaps 
with  your  position  in  Washington,  you  can  assist  me  in  getting  the  worst  error  corrected. 

You  see,  the  statement  that  my  husband  was  co-author  of  the  book,  when  only  my 
name  appears  on  the  cover,  puts  me  in  a  very  bad  light.  It  makes  me  appear  to  be  tak- 
ing the  credit  for  somebody  else's  work,  and  that  is  not  a  very  honorable  thing,  even  if 
the  other  person  is  my  husband. 

For  my  husband's  part,  such  statements  put  him  in  a  bad  light,  too.  They  make 
him  appear  to  be  no  more  than  the  tail  to  my  kite,  and  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  He  stands  high  in  his  profession  and  I  am  proud  of  his  record.  Neither  of  us 
has  any  desire  for  him  to  become  known  merely  as  a  collaborator  in  the  writing  of  his 
wife's  book. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is — I  wrote  the  book,  all  of  it.  I  gave  several  years  of  my 
life  to  it,  endangered  my  health,  injured  my  eyes  in  the  writing  of  it.  My  husband  had 
not  even  read  all  of  it  until  after  the  book  was  sold  to  the  publishers.  It  was  not  that  I 
didn't  want  him  to  read  it.  It  was  due  to  my  own  peculiar  fashion  of  writing  from  the 
back  to  the  front  of  the  book,  the  last  chapter  having  been  written  first  and  the  first  chap- 
ter last.  In  fact,  the  first  chapter  was  not  completed  until  some  while  after  the  book  had 
been  sold.  My  husband  had  read  scattered  chapters  during  the  time  when  the  book  was 
being  written,  but  he  never  saw  the  book  in  its  entirety  until  it  was  in  type.  At  that  time, 
he  did  give  some  most  valuable  help.  My  deadline  was  on  me,  my  eyes  had  given 
out  from  the  hard  work,  and  he  pitched  in  and  helped  in  the  proofreading  and  the  other  de- 
tails of  getting  the  book  to  press.  But  he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  claim 
credit  for  the  writing  of  the  book.  He  is  a  very  busy  man  and  he  seldom  has  time  to  read 
novels,  much  less  to  write  them. 

Mr.  Slattery,  I  wouldn't  trouble  you  about  this  matter,  but  my  whole  professional 
reputation  is  involved.  Some  of  the  most  preposterous  stories  have  sprung  up  and 
spread  over  the  country  since  my  book  became  a  "best  seller."  I  don't  want  this  particu- 
lar story  to  spread  any  further  than  can  be  helped  and  if  you  could  get  a  correction  printed, 

I  would  be  most  grateful  to  you.  „.  . 

1  Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Margaret  Mitchell  Marsh 

(Mrs.  John  R.  Marsh) 


Walter  Albert  Stanbury 


IN  MEMORIAM 

During  the  month  of  March  this  year,  the  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  lost, 
through  death,  two  of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  its  Executive  Committee.  Profes- 
sor Charles  S.  Sydnor  died  on  the  morning  of  March  2,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Walter 
Albert  Stanbury  on  March  20. 

The  inspiration  and  help  which  these  two  men  gave  to  the  Friends  group  and  to 
rhe  University  Library  cannot  be  measured.  Their  contributions  will  be  sorely  missed.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  H.  Woody  and  Vice-President  Charles  E.  Jordan  have  prepared  the  short 
jtatements  which  follow,  and  which  are  printed  here  in  humble  tribute  to  these  men, 
ind  to  their  part  in  making  Duke  University  an  institution  of  higher  learning  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  world. 


WALTER  ALBERT  STANBURY 

January  27,  1884-March  20,  1954 

IN  THE  death  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Walter  Albert  Stanbury,  the  Friends 
of  Duke  University  Library  have  lost  a  member  of  its  Executive  Commit- 
:ee  whose  devotion  to  and  support  of  its  causes  were  always 
dependable.  This  Friend  appreciated  and  became  a  supporter  of  this  institu- 
ion's  Library  from  the  time  of  his  enrollment  as  a  student  in  1904,  until  the 
Jose  of  his  earthly  life.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  bore  the  interests  of  his  Col- 
ege  and  his  University  in  his  heart  and  on  his  mind  and  his  institution  drew 
'reely  on  his  services  from  the  time  in  1908,  when  he  received  the  A.  B.  degree 
:rom  Trinity  College. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  he  joined  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
xlist  Church  and  in  1933,  transferred  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
erence.  In  both  Conferences  his  ability  and  leadership  were  acknowledged 
)y  his  being  appointed  to  their  leading  pastorates.  He  was  honored  by  both 
Church  and  State.  In  1928,  both  Duke  University  and  the  University  of 
^orth  Carolina  conferred  on  him  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree.  In  1933,  he 
vas  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University.  He  served  on  the 
Duke  Divinity  School  Faculty  while  a  resident  pastor  in  Durham. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Correction  and 
[raining,  a  member  of  interracial  and  interdenominational  commissions  of 
he  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  four  times  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
xal  Conference  and  to  the  Uniting  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  On 
nany  occasions  he  represented  his  Conference  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church 
ind  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
udicial  Council,  the  supreme  court  of  Methodism. 
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The  achievements  of  one's  life  are  quickly  told.  Its  honors  may  fade  in 
memory.  But  Dr.  Stanbury  will  be  longest  and  most  affectionately  remem- 
bered for  the  character  that  he  possessed.  He  knew  the  contrasts  of  triumph 
and  defeat,  attainment  and  frustration,  joy  and  sorrow,  but  his  Christian  faith 
never  faltered.  Keenly  intellectual  and  fearlessly  honest  in  his  convictions,  he 
was  known  for  his  piety  and  courageous  devotion  to  ethical  principles  to 
which,  knowing  the  consequences,  he  could  adhere  without  counting  the  cost. 

As  was  said  of  him  in  a  eulogy  delivered  at  his  burial  services:  "Here 
is  a  man  who  was  strong  without  being  hard;  who  was  kind  without  being 
weak;  who  was  pure  without  being  prudish;  who  in  the  labors  of  every 
day  carried  in  his  soul  a  sense  of  eternal  values.  Here  is  one  who  was  a  son 
of  God  and  a  friend  of  man." 

His  friends  remember  him  best  for  his  intangible  virtues  and,  while  re- 
gretting his  loss  to  his  University,  still  find  pleasure  in  the  privilege  of  having 
known  him. 

C.  E.  J. 


CHARLES  SACKETT  SYDNOR 

July  21,  1898-March  2,  1954 

CHARLES  Sackett  Sydnor,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  History,  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  at 
Duke  University,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  on  the  morning 
of  March  2,  1954,  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  filling  speaking  engagements 
which  were  to  have  been  concluded  by  the  delivery  of  the  Walter  Lynwooc 
Fleming  Lectures  in  Southern  History  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

He  came  to  Duke  in  1936,  after  teaching  at  the  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Mississippi.  He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  front 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  he  had  been  awarded  honorary  degrees  frorr 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Davidson  College,  Washington  and  Lee  University 
Princeton  University,  and  Oxford  University.  He  was  the  author  of  nu 
merous  scholarly  articles  and  four  books,  including  The  Development  of  South 
ern  Sectionalism,  1818-1848,  which  was  awarded  the  Mayflower  Cup  in  1948 
and  his  most  recent,  Gentlemen  Freeholders:  Political  Practices  in  Washing 
ton's  Virginia.  He  had  been  President  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  and  the  Historica 
Society  of  North  Carolina;  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  o 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  he  had  serve* 


Charles  Sackett  Sydnor 
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on  the  editorial  boards  of  The  Journal  of  Southern  History  and  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly;  and  he  had  taught  at  a  number  of  American  universities, 
including  Harvard,  Cornell,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  he  held  the  distinguished  Harmsworth  Lectureship  in  American 
History  at  Oxford  University,  1950-51. 

Professor  Sydnor's  many  distinctions  were  derived  in  part  from  his  reflec- 
tive and  scholarly  turn  of  mind  which  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  teaching, 
research,  and  writing.  He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a 
fine  library  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University  and  he  was  diligent  in 
promoting  this  aspect  of  Duke's  progress.  For  many  years  he  had  served  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  and  he  was  a  former 
member  of  the  University's  Library  Council.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  George  Washington  Flowers  Collection  of  Southern 
Americana,  and  both  officially  and  unofficially  he  had  given  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  wisdom  in  the  building  of  a  great  library.  It  was  natural  and  fitting 
that  many  of  his  friends  were  moved  to  establish  in  his  name  a  memorial  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  southern  history. 

Professor  Sydnor  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  sterling  character,  and 
kindly  wisdom.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  useful  life  than  his,  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  was  spent  in  the  service  of  others.  He  did  not  think  of 
himself.  In  the  classroom,  on  the  campus,  in  the  work  of  his  church,  and 
among  all  his  associates  he  was  a  source  of  strength  and  confidence.  He  was 
humble  in  his  greatness,  and  he  had  a  talent  for  friendship  which  knew  neither 
race,  creed,  nor  rank.  Those  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  they  will  ever 
treasure  the  privilege  of  his  friendship;  many  who  did  not  know  him  person- 
ally feel  indirectly  the  beneficent  influence  of  his  life.  The  Friends  of  the 
Library  mourn  his  passing  and  they  feel  a  void  which  time  may  ease  but 
not  erase. 

R.  H.  W. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Friends  was  held  on  Thursday,  April 
29,  in  the  West  Campus  ballroom.  Dr. 
Lawrence  Clark  Powell,  librarian  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  director  of  the  William 
Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
spoke  wittily  and  entertainingly  on 
"The  Magnetic  Field  of  Books."  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Simkins,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
the  Friends,  reported  on  the  organi- 
zation's activities  during  the  past  year 
and  called  attention  to  the  gifts  which 
members  of  the  Friends'  group  have 
made  to  the  Library  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting. 

Honored  guests  at  the  dinner  meet- 
ing included  Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
and  three  members  of  the  staff  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
who  have  long  had  close  associa- 
tions with  Duke  and  its  Library:  Dr. 
Louis  Round  Wilson,  former  librarian 
and  dean  of  the  School  of  Library 
Science,  Dr.  Susan  Grey  Akers,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  and 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Rush,  University  libra- 
rian. Dean  Akers  and  Mr.  Rush  are 
retiring  from  their  posts  at  the  end  of 
the  current  academic  year. 

VALUABLE  TAPESTRIES  FOR 

THE  REFERENCE  ROOM 
Two  fifteenth-century  Flemish  tapes- 
tries, recent  gifts  to  the  University  from 


Mrs.  James  B.  Duke  and  Miss  Doris 
Duke,  have  been  hung  in  the  Reference 
Room  of  the  General  Library.  These 
fine  examples  of  Gothic  handicraft, 
which  depict  respectively  a  proclama- 
tion scene  and  an  investiture  scene, 
were  acquired  by  Mrs.  Duke  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Clarence  H.  Mackay. 
In  1902,  they  were  used  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  during  the 
coronation  of  Edward  VII. 

SYDNOR  MEMORIAL  FUND 

A  number  of  friends  and  associates 
of  the  late  Dean  Charles  S.  Sydnor  have 
established   a   memorial   fund   in   his 
honor.     The  money  will  be  used  foi 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  field  o 
southern  history,  long  one   of  Deai 
Sydnor's  major  research  interests.    An 
appropriate  memorial  bookplate  is  be 
ing  prepared  to  be  used  for  the  books 
purchased  from  the  Sydnor  Memoria 
Fund. 

RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

During  the  current  year,  the  Library 
has  accepted  invitations  to  subscribe  tc 
two  microcopying  projects  which  wil 
make  certain  research  materials  now  tc 
be  found  in  only  a  few  libraries  more 
widely  available  to  American  scholars 

The  Trustees  of  the  Adams  Manu- 
script Trust,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Massachusetts  Historica 
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Society,  have  developed  plans  for  the 
preservation,  microfilming,  and  even- 
tual publication  of  the  papers  of  the 
Adams  family.  This  collection  covers 
the  whole  period  of  American  history 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
While  publication  of  these  papers,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  thousand 
pages  of  letters,  diaries,  essays,  memo- 
randum accounts,  and  other  docu- 
ments, will  be  a  long-range  program, 
the  microfilm  copying  of  the  collection 
is  proceeding  simultaneously  with  the 
protective  and  preservative  measures 
now  being  applied  at  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  where  the  papers  are 
on  deposit.  Duke  is  among  the  several 
American  libraries  invited  to  subscribe 
to  a  microfilm  copy,  and  the  first  in- 
stallment, to  include  the  diaries  of  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  is  expected  to 
be  available  soon. 

The  corpus  of  the  Adams  papers 
has  been  described  as  a  unique  Ameri- 
can family  archive,  unequalled  by  any 
other  single  collection  in  its  continuity 
of  commentary  upon  American  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  social,  intellectual,  and 
economic  history. 

The  Library  has  also  subscribed  to 
a  microprint  edition  of  selected  Russian 
historical  source  materials,  including 
journals,  official  Russian  documents, 
and  other  basic  works. 

A  twelfth-century  manuscript  con- 
taining the  liturgies  of  St.  John  Chryso- 
stom,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory,  on  256 


parchment  leaves,  and  a  fourteenth- 
century  manuscript  on  paper  of  the 
commentary  by  Michael  Psellos  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  have  been  added  to 
Duke's  noteworthy  collection  of  Greek 
manuscripts. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall  of  Charlotte  has 
presented  to  the  Library  a  copy  of 
John  Marshall's  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington (Philadelphia,  1804.  5  vols,  and 
atlas)  which  was  once  owned  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  Mrs.  Marshall's  late  hus- 
band, president  of  the  Duke  Power 
Company  until  his  death,  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  John  Marshall. 

Two  significant  additions  to  the  col- 
lections in  botany  are  the  Vegetations- 
bilder  (Jena,  1903-21.  26  vols.),  the 
classic  set  of  pictures  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  world,  and  the  source  from 
which  almost  all  botanical  texts  derive 
one  or  more  illustrations;  and  Lin- 
naeus' Hortus  Cliffortianus.  Plant  as 
exhibens  quas  in  hortis  tarn  vivis  quam 
siccis,  Hartecampi  in  Hollandia,  coluit 
G.  Clifford  (Amsterdam,  1737).  The 
Linnaeus  item  is  rare  and  of  excep- 
tional value  to  the  study  of  taxonomy. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  other  copy  is 
held  by  a  North  Carolina  library. 

Complete  sets  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant independent  French  journals  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  have  been 
purchased:  he  Censeur,  ou  Examen  des 
actes  et  des  ouvrages  qui  tendent  a 
detruire  ou  a  consolider  la  constitution 
de  Vetat  (Paris,  1814-15.  7  vols.),  and 
its  successor,  ha  Censeur  europeen,  ou 
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Examen  de  diverses  questions  (Paris, 
1817-19.    12  vols.) 

To  add  to  its  already  outstanding 
collections  of  fine  arts  periodicals,  the 
Library  has  recently  obtained  a  com- 
plete set  of  Die  Graphischen  Kiinste 
(Vienna,  1872-1933.    56  vols.). 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Jones  has  given  the 
Library  scattered  issues  of  several 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
American  periodicals.  Among  these 
are  three  numbers  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  which  make  the 
Library's  set  now  nearly  complete. 

The  Library  has  added  Suidas'  Greek 
Lexicon  to  its  small  collection  of  in- 
cunabula. This  first  edition  was  printed 
in  Milan  in  1499  by  Johannes  Bissolus 
and  Benedictus  Mangius,  and  was 
edited  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas. 

Miss  Louise  Hall  has  given  the  Li- 
brary an  interesting  Latin  manuscript. 
It  is  a  single  leaf  from  a  large  parch- 
ment missal  or  other  service  book, 
apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  music  written  in  the  conventional 
red  and  black. 

A  copy  of  the  limited  edition  of 
Robert  Frost's  Greece  (Chicago,  Black 
Rose  Press,  1948)  has  been  given  by 
Richard  H.  Templeton,  of  Chicago. 
This  item  has  been  added  to  the 
Library's  Frost  Collection  which  was 
presented  several  years  ago  by  the 
Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt.  Mr. 
Ehlhardt  has  recently  added  to  the  col- 
lection a  copy  of  the  limited  edition  of 
Frost's  latest  book,  Aforesaid,  published 


on  the  occasion  of  the  poet's  eightieth 
birthday,  March  26,  1954. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Karpinski,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor and  Winter  Haven,  has  given  the 
Library  some  twenty  volumes  of  re- 
ligious writings,  ranging  in  date  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Several  recent  additions  to  the  manu- 
script collections  merit  attention  here. 
The  papers  of  William  Watts  Ball,  a 
noted  South  Carolina  newspaperman, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier,  number  over  23,000 
pieces  and  116  bound  volumes.  The 
papers  consist  mainly  of  Mr.  Ball's  cor- 
respondence and  his  editorials;  the 
volumes  contain  personal  accounts  and 
a  diary  which  Mr.  Ball  kept  from  1916 
until  his  death  in  1952. 

The  Herbert  Jackson  Drane  papers 
and  correspondence  form  a  smaller  col- 
lection of  some  5,000  pieces.  Mr.  Drane 
was  prominent  in  politics  and  industry 
in  Florida,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1917  to  1933,  and  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  from  1933 
to  1937.  Much  of  the  correspondence 
in  this  collection  dates  from  the  period 
when  Drane  was  a  member  of  the 
FPC. 

The  correspondence  and  papers  of 
the  Ingram  family  are  a  recent  gift 
from  Mrs.  Bessie  Ingram  Little,  Mrs. 
Mamie  Ingram  Pate,  and  Lt.  Col.  Jef- 
frey F.  Stanback.  This  collection  of 
about  1,000  pieces  is  concerned  mostly 
with  the  cotton  industry  and  slavery 
in  Anson  County,  North  Carolina. 

Papers  of  the  late  Willis  Smith,  sena- 
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tor  from  North  Carolina  and  chairman 
of  the  Duke  University  trustees  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  been  given  by 
his  family.  For  the  present,  this  col- 
lection is  not  open  for  use. 

The  Library  has  also  obtained  a  selec- 
tion of  papers  and  records  of  the  Le- 
vant Company  of  London.  The  Com- 
pany was  chartered  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  in  158 1,  and  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Company  in  1825.  During  that 
time  it  named  the  consular  officials 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire and  paid  their  salaries.  Many  of 
the  papers  in  this  collection  are  dated 
after  1825,  and  represent  the  work  of 
a  British  consul  in  Constantinople. 

The  papers  of  William  Smith,  num- 
bering 240  pieces,  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  Smith  was  an 
important  figure  in  English  politics  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  He  was  also  a  friend 
of  William  Wilberforce,  the  eminent 
English  philanthropist  and  abolitionist. 
The  Smith  Collection,  which  runs  from 
1785  to  1834,  includes  twenty-four 
letters  from  Wilberforce. 

Six  volumes  of  manuscript  lists  of 


the  freeholders  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, England,  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  were  acquired  for  the  Library 
at  Sotheby's  sales  on  November  16  and 
17,  1953.  The  lists  are  expected  to  be 
useful  as  original  examples  of  political 
method,  and  valuable  as  listings  of 
persons  and  residences  in  the  City  of 
London  and  some  of  its  environs  at 
the  time  the  listings  were  prepared. 

Other    important   additions   to    the 
Library  include: 

France.  Conseil  d'etat.  Proces-verbaux 
du  Conseil  d'etat,  contenant  la  dis- 
cussion du  projet  de  Code  civil.  Ans 
IX-[XII].    Paris,  1803-04.  5  vols. 

France.  Direction  generate  des  dou- 
anes.  Tableau  generale  du  com- 
merce de  la  France  avec  ses  colonies 
et  les  puissances  etrangeres,  1865-95. 
Paris,  1866-96.    31  vols. 

Leao,  Manuel  de.  Triumpho  Lusitano, 
aplauzos  festivos,  sumptuosidades 
regios.    Brussels,  1688. 

Ogilby,  John.  America:  Being  the 
Latest  and  Most  Accurate  Descrip- 
tion of  the  New  World.  London, 
1671. 

[Voltaire]  Questions  sur  I'Encyclo- 
pedie,  par  des  amateurs.  Geneva, 
1770-72.    9  vols. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Literary  Societies 


IT  WAS  AS  enemies  of  ignorance  and  error  that  the  men,  who  in  1839 
formed  the  Union  Institute  Society  in  Randolph  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, gave  their  support  to  the  educational  institution  that  was  successive- 
ly Union  Institute  Academy,  Normal  College,  Trinity  College,  and 
Duke  University.  Ignorance  and  error,  asserted  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  that  Society,  were  the  bane  of  religion  and  civil  society. 
Those  vices  opposed  the  development  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  internal 
improvements j  prevented  man  from  enjoying  the  happiness  he  so 
"ardently  pants  for";  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  country  which  the 
Society  intended  to  do  its  share  to  dispel. 

An  interest  in  the  accumulation  of  books  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work  of  education  could  be  expected  from  the  Union  Institute  Society. 
Its  Minutes  for  April  30,  1 840,  include  the  following  hopeful  passage : 

The  house  having  completed  the  business  for  which  it  was  convened,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Nathan  Hunt,  Jr.,  took  under  consideration  the  expediency 
of  forming  a  Library  Society  in  connection  with  this  Institution,  on  motion  to 
that  effect  the  President  appointed  Nathan  Hunt,  Jr.,  B.  York,  and  K. 
Johnson  to  prepare  and  to  produce  to  the  next  meeting  a  plan  of  a  library  to 
be  established  in  connection  with  this  Society.1 

Thus  in  1840  came  the  first  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  that  became  the  Duke  University  Library  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later.  But  if  the  committee  provided  for  in  that  year  ever  re- 
ported as  it  was  charged  to  do,  no  record  was  made  of  it  in  the  minutes, 
and  twenty  years  later  the  library  of  the  college  itself  contained  only 
650  books.2 

The  college,  however,  had  available  many  more  than  650  books. 
The  real  foundation  of  the  library  lay  in  the  collections  of  the  literary 
societies,  financed  by  the  dues  of  their  members,  which  apparently  of- 
fered a  more  dependable  source  of  revenue  than  did  the  resources  of 
the  struggling  institution.    The  story  is  the  same  for  the  libraries  of  all 

1.  The  constitution  and  the  minutes,  183 9- 1853,  of  the  Union  Institute  Society  are 
in  the  Duke  University  Library. 

2.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  1860-61,  p.  22. 
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the  older  colleges  in  the  state.  The  literary  societies  acquired  books  in 
order  to  supply  their  members  with  material  for  debates  and  orations. 
The  students  were  able  beggars  of  books,  and  gifts  supplemented  their 
dues  in  building  collections  that  were  larger  and  more  diversified  than 
the  college  libraries  themselves.  Ultimately,  by  similar  evolution,  the 
various  libraries  at  each  college  were  consolidated,  and  the  students  and 
faculties  became  indebted  to  the  private  societies  for  the  institutional 
library.  In  1879  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  which  in  1844  had  divided  the  college's  books  between 
them,  were  consolidated  into  one,  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of 
the  college.3  In  1886  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library  and 
the  libraries  of  its  two  literary  societies  were  united  under  the  name  of 
"The  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Endowed  by  the 
Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Societies."  In  the  following  year  the  same 
process  occurred  at  Davidson  College,4  and,  after  a  previous  temporary 
consolidation,  at  Trinity.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale;  the  story  of  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  Duke  University  Library  is  the  story  of  the  book  col- 
lecting of  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary  societies. 

The  Columbian  Society  was  founded  by  the  students  of  Union  Insti- 
tute in  June,  1846;  by  1848  the  care  of  its  books  began  to  be  a  subject 
of  the  Minutes :  August  4,  President  Braxton  Craven  was  due  the  society 
six  books.  On  October  5,  E.  A.  Haskins  was  elected  librarian,  probably 
the  first  to  hold  that  office.5  By  September  of  1850  the  society  owned 
thirty-two  books,  among  them  the  works  of  Burke;  Josephus;  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History;  Dryden's  Virgil;  Ancient  Israelites;  Phrenology ;  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States?  By  October  1,  1851,  the  Minutes  show,  the 
library  had  grown  to  fifty-nine  books. 

A  rival  society,  the  Hesperian,  was  organized  June  26,  1851,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Craven,  who  was  chairman  of  the  organizational  meet- 
ing and  wrote  the  constitution.  The  first  officers  included  S.  D.  Peeler 
as  librarian,  and  the  strong  interest  in  the  library  of  the  society,  no  doubt 
guided  by  the  president  of  the  College,  was  expressed  in  some  unusual 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  Hesperian  Society  was  to  raise 
twenty-  five  dollars  each  session  for  the  library,  and  Craven  was  to  match 
that  sum.    In  return,  the  society  granted  the  faculty  of  the  college  free 

3.  George  W.  Paschal,  History  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  i935-i943> 
I,  521;  III,  145. 

4.  Cornelia  R.  Shaw,  Davidson  College,  New  York,   1923,  p.  217. 

5.  The  constitution  and  some  of  the  minutes  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  are 
in  the  Duke  University  Library. 

6.  Minutes,  Columbian  Literary  Society,  September  24,   1850. 
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access  to  the  library,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  was  to  be  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  appropriated  the  sessional  book  money.  When 
the  society  should  have  accumulated  a  library  of  five  hundred  volumes, 
it  should  be  entitled  to  keep  one  student  in  college  free  of  tuition,  the 
recipient  of  the  scholarship  to  be  selected  by  the  society  but  approved 
by  the  faculty.7 

For  forty  years  the  two  literary  societies  were  active  in  acquiring 
books,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  no  doubt  stimulated  fruitful  compe- 
tition. John  Spencer  Bassett  remembered  with  amusement  that  a  book 
agent  who  had  sold  a  set  of  books  to  one  society  could  certainly  dispose 
of  a  similar  set  to  the  other.8  In  the  begging  of  books  and  in  devising 
schemes  to  enrich  its  library,  the  Hesperian  Society  seems  to  have  been 
especially  vigorous.  The  first  gift  to  it  awakened  pride  and  seems  to 
have  been  substantial:  the  Honorable  George  E.  Badger,  Member  of 
Congress  from  North  Carolina,  made  a  contribution  of  such  numbers 
that  it  was  divided  into  two  shipments.9  The  boys  must  have  told  their 
girls  how  interested  they  were  in  getting  books  for  their  libraries,  for 
there  is  a  record  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Hesperian  Society  that  the  young 
ladies  of  Silver  Grove  had  made  a  donation  of  $5.25  for  the  purchase  of 
books.10  The  same  society  awarded  the  Reverend  G.  H.  Helsabeck  a 
premium  of  $5.00  for  his  zeal  and  success  in  begging  books,  and  it  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  procure  a  parchment  on  which  the  names  could 
be  inscribed  of  those  who  gave  $10.00  in  money  or  the  equivalent  in 
books.11 

The  longest-lived  scheme  of  the  Hesperians  was  an  elaboration  of 
the  honorary  scroll,  the  presentation  of  book  medals.  On  July  3,  1857, 
the  Society  established  a  medal  to  be  given  at  intervals  to  that  member 
who  gave  the  Library  of  the  Society  the  most  valuable  books.  On  No- 
vember 30,  1857, tne  Society  through  W.  J.  Carman  presented  a  hand- 
some medal  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Berry  and  in  March  of  1858  one  was  given 
by  T.  W.  Mayhew  to  J.  Q.  Jackson,  who  had  donated  thirty-seven 
volumes.12  In  i860  R.  P.  Troy  was  the  winner,  the  presentation  being 
made  by  Jackson.    After  the  interruptions  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 

7.  Minutes,  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  June  26,  185 1,  and  its  Constitution  in  Duke 
University  Library. 

8.  J.  S.  Bassett,  "The  Trinity  College  Library,"  Trinity  Archive,  XVI  (March, 
i903))  274. 

9.  Minutes,   Hesperian  Literary  Society,   November   1,    27,   1851. 

10.  December    11,    1852. 

11.  Minutes,  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  July  26,  1852;  April  25,  1856. 

12.  Minutes,  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  March  5,  January  22,  1858. 
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struction,  the  award  was  resumed  in  187513  and  a  presentation  was  made 
annually  through  18  80.  The  practice  then  disappeared,  as  far  as  the 
Minutes  go. 

The  Columbian  Literary  Society  had,  however,  followed  suit  and 
established  its  medal  in  1873  to  De  awarded  to  the  member  who  do- 
nated the  largest  value  in  books,  provided  the  donation  was  appraised 
at  $15.00  or  more.14 

The  members  of  the  societies  became  so  much  interested  in  winning 
medals  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  book  medals  were  established 
was  practically  nullified.  A  few  good  books  were  acquired  but  most  of 
them  had  little  value.  The  students  went  through  the  libraries  of  their 
families,  their  relatives,  and  their  friends  and  gathered  together  the 
books  these  people  did  not  want  and  presented  them  to  their  societies  to 
get  credit  for  the  book  medal.  Finally  the  quality  of  the  books  acquired 
in  this  way  became  so  poor  that  the  book  medal  was  abolished  altogether 
in  1886.15 

The  Catalogues  of  Normal  College  and  Trinity  College — as  it  was 
renamed  in  1 858-1 859 — drew  attention  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
fifties  to  the  book  collections  of  the  societies.  "The  libraries  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  will  soon  contain  a  complete  variety  of  works  on  biogra- 
phy, history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  ancient  and  modern  literature 
in  general."  "They  are  zealously  collecting  chronicles,  traditions,  and 
relics  of  Revolutionary  and  Indian  character,  and  deserve  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  who  desire  to  see  such  mementoes  of  the  past  preserved  and 
transmitted."16  The  Trinity  College  Catalogue,  1860-1861,  at  last  gave 
figures  on  the  book  holdings.  Each  of  the  societies  was  said  to  own  2,200 
volumes.  And  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  College  had  a 
library  of  its  own,  one  of  650  volumes. 

Sometime  before  the  autumn  of  1883  there  had  been  some  kind  of 
amalgamation  of  the  three  libraries,  but  it  was  not  found  desirable  by 
the  societies,  apparently.  The  Minutes  of  the  Hesperian  Society  for 
October  5  record  that  "a  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  President  [Marquis  L.]  Wood  about  the 
separation  of  the  books  of  the  Library."  The  separation  took  place  with 
dispatch,  the  president  himself  assisting.  "Not  feeling  very  well,"  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  on  October  13,  "I  did  but  little  except  assisted  in  mov- 

13.  Minutes,  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  June  4,   1875. 

14.  Minutes,  Columbian  Literary  Society,  March  28,  1877. 

15.  J.  S.  Bassett,  of.cit.,  273. 

16.  Normal  College  Catalogues  for  the  years   185 0-1855   contained  the  first  state- 
ment.    The  second  was  added  in  1856-57  and  1857-58. 
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ing  some  books.  The  two  literary  societies  separated  the  Library  and 
put  the  books  back  as  they  were — each  society  having  its  own  Library. 
There  were  a  few  books  which  belonged  to  the  College  Library  and 
these  I  put  back  in  their  former  place  in  the  College."17 

On  this  discouraging  note  ends  the  early  story  of  the  Library.  But 
new  life  and  vigor  was  to  be  infused  into  the  Library,  as  into  so  many 
other  features  of  the  College,  by  the  energy  of  John  Franklin  Crowell 
who  became  Trinity's  president  in  1887. 

17.  Wood's  diary  is  in  the  Duke  University  Library. 


CHAPTER    II 


The  Library  During  President 
Crowell's  Administration,  1887-1894 


THE  Reverend  John  Franklin  Crowell  was  elected  President  of 
Trinity  College  April  5,  1887,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  be- 
gan his  seven  years  of  service.  He  had  had  excellent  training  at  Yale 
University  under  able  professors.  Dr.  Crowell  was  twenty-nine  years 
old  and  was  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  task  of  developing 
Trinty  College  into  an  institution  of  great  usefulness  to  North  Carolina. 

When  President  Crowell  began  his  administration  he  said  there 
were  only  two  small  libraries  in  Trinity  College  and  they  belonged  to 
the  two  literary  societies.  Though  there  were  many  old  and  rather 
valuable  books  in  them  and  some  new  books  were  being  bought  each  year, 
these  libraries  were  "out  of  date."1  He  failed  to  mention  the  College 
Library  which  had  as  early  as  1860-612  six  hundred  fifty  volumes  and 
the  Theological  Society  Library  which  had  in  1888-89  several  hundred.3 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference 
in  December  1887,  four  months  after  he  came  to  Trinity  College, 
President  Crowell  reported  that  he  had  persuaded  the  members  of  the 
Columbian,  the  Hesperian,  and  the  Theological  societies  to  consolidate 
their  libraries  with  the  Trinity  College  Library  and  bring  the  books 
together  into  one  room  and  make  them  accessible  to  all  the  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty.4  However,  the  Minutes  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Society  show  that  its  books,  were  not  always  kept  in  the  consolidated 
Library  until  the  academic  year  1 892-93. 5  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Society  to  indicate  that  the  books  were  not  available  to 
all  the  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college. 

It  took  time  for  the  members  of  the  societies  to  become  reconciled 
to  this  consolidation.    For  several  years  they  sought  ways  and  means  in 

i.J.  F.  Crowell,  Personal  Recollections  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1887- 
1894,  Durham,  1939,  p.  38. 

2.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  1860-61,  p.  22. 

3.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  1 888-80,  p.  61. 

4.  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  December  21,  1887. 

5.  Minutes,  Theological  Society,  November  21,  1891. 
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their  meetings  to  prevent  students  who  were  not  members  of  one  of  the 
societies  from  using  the  consolidated  Library  unless  they  paid  a  fee  to 
the  societies  for  that  privilege.  The  Columbian  Society  instructed  its 
Librarian  to  meet  with  the  Librarian  of  the  Hesperian  Society  and  to 
inform  him  that  the  Columbian  Society  had  decreed  that  persons  not 
members  of  either  society  should  have  the  use  of  the  library  only  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  each  quarter,  and  that  the  fees  thus  col- 
lected should  be  divided  equally  between  the  societies.6  A  motion  was 
made  in  the  Hesperian  Society  threatening  to  take  the  books  of  the 
Hesperian  Society  out  of  the  consolidated  Library  if  the  Columbian  So- 
ciety did  not  expend  as  much  money  as  Hesperian  for  the  purchase  of 
books.7  This  motion  was  lost,  but  another  one  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  committee  to  suspend  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  time  being. 
Again  the  Columbian  Society  passed  a  motion  that  Mr.  James,  its 
Librarian,  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Hesperian 
Librarian  in  not  fining  members  for  keeping  books  out  over  time.8  It 
was  natural  that  these  complaints  should  crop  up  as  the  rivalry  between 
the  societies  was  strong.  These  difficulties  were  ironed  out,  however, 
for  we  soon  hear  nothing  about  them  in  the  minutes. 

President  Crowell  stated  that  after  the  libraries  were  consolidated 
he  catalogued  every  book  in  them  with  his  own  hand.9  The  Library 
was  now  placed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  Chapel  of  Trinity  College 
though  each  Society  seems  to  have  retained  ownership  of  its  books  until 
about  1896.  A  Reading  Room,  with  current  periodicals,  and  a  Reference 
Room  were  arranged  on  the  same  floor.  Later,  however,  the  Reading 
Room  was  transferred  to  the  first  floor  and  evidently  gave  satisfaction, 
for  an  editorial  in  the  Trinity  Archive  of  January  1889  said: 

No  one  can  visit  Trinity  without  being  pleased  at  the  use  the  Reading  Room 
and  Library  are  being  put.  Although  our  Reading  Room  and  Reference 
Room  are  only  one  year  old,  they  would  be  a  credit  to  any  library  in  the 
State.  The  students  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  it  than  ever  before  and 
this  is  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  President  and  Faculty.10 

The  beginning  of  a  real  college  library  was  now  made.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Crowell  hoped  to  make  students  original,  self-helpful,  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  work,  and  to  counteract  their  dislike  of  the  text  book. 

6.  Minutes,  Columbian  Literary  Society,  November   14,   1890. 

7.  Minutes,  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  January  11,  1889. 

8.  Minutes,   Columbian  Literary  Society,   May  6,   1892. 

9.  Crowell,  of.  cit.y  p.  38. 

10.  Trinity  Archive,  II   (January   1889),   67. 
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The  Reference  Library  was  to  President  Crowell  a  work  shop  for  the 
students.  The  Reading  Room  had  been  projected  in  188511  but  it 
probably  became  a  reality  only  with  the  consolidation  in  1887.  It  was 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  students  j  their  publication,  the  Trinity  Archive, 
boasted  of  it,12  and  it  seems  to  have  stimulated  study  and  reading.  Often 
in  the  afternoons  this  room  was  crowded  with  students,  and  President 
Crowell  spent  one  hour  there  each  day  to  aid  any  students  who  might 
want  suggestions  and  guidance.13  The  Reading  and  Reference  Room 
was  open  from  8 :00  a.m.  to  5  :oo  p.m.,14  and  the  Library  itself  was  open 
in  1888-89  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,15  and  thereafter  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays.16 

President  Crowell  announced  in  his  first  report  to  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  that  the  Chief  Librarian  would  be  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  he  would  be  assisted  by  two  students  who  would  be  elected  by  the 
literary  societies.17  On  September  14,  1888,  the  Hesperian  Society 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  elect  one 
of  their  members  Chief  Librarian ;  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  regular 
librarian  of  the  Hesperian  Society,  to  have  the  management  of  the  books 
belonging  to  this  group.  Then  E.  L.  Moffitt,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  moved  that  the  Society  recommend  that  President  Crowell  be  made 
Chief  Librarian,  and  the  motion  was  carried.  On  the  same  date  the 
Columbian  Society  recorded  a  statement  that  the  "Society  allowed  the 
Faculty  supervision  of  the  Library."  In  the  "Locals"  column  of  the 
Trinity  Archive  is  a  paragraph  stating  that  President  Crowell  had  been 
appointed  Chief  Librarian,18  and  apparently  he  held  this  position  until 
1892. 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  was  elected  Professor  of  History  in  Trinity 
College  in  1891  and  was  appointed  Chief  Librarian  in  1892.  His  article 
on  "The  Renaissance:  A  Plea  for  Trinity  College  Library,"  published 
in  the  Trinity  Archive19  and  later  in  pamphlet  form,  stirred  up  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  Library.  In  this  article  he  said  that  a  new  renais- 
sance was  taking  place  in  the  South  and  nowhere  in  North  Carolina  was 

11.  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  November  4,   1888. 

12. 1  (November,  1887),  16;  I  (June,  1888),  150;  II  (January,  1889),  67. 

13.  Trinity  Archive,  II  (January,  1889),  67-68. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

15.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  1888-80,  p.  61. 

16.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  1890-01,  p.  21. 

1 7.  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  December  21,  1887.  The  same  announcement  was 
made  in  Circular  No.  2,  Trinity  College,  October  1887. 

18.  Trinity  Archive,  II  (October,  1888),  18. 

19.  Trinity  Archive,  V  (February,  1892),  181-185. 
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this  revival  more  pronounced  than  at  Trinity  College.  The  students 
were  awakening  to  this  revival  and  were  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  his- 
tories and  materials  for  writing  history  were  lacking  in  the  Library. 
He  gave  an  extended  list  of  periodicals,  newspapers,  minutes  of  political 
and  religious  bodies  and  other  source  material  the  Library  needed.  Then 
he  made  a  plea  that  all  Methodists  and  friends  of  Trinity  College  lend 
their  aid  in  building  up  the  Library.  Dr.  Weeks  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  Library  the  two  years  he  was  at  Trinity. 

With  the  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Trinity,  President  Crowell  had  moved  the  College  from 
Randolph  County  to  Durham  in  the  summer  of  1892.  The  first  year 
the  College  was  in  its  new  home  must  have  been  a  lean  one  for  the 
Library.  The  Trinity  Archive,  the  only  publication  at  Trinity  edited 
and  managed  by  the  students,  complained  again  and  again  of  the  in- 
efficient manner  in  which  the  Library  was  administered  that  year.  It  is 
easily  understood  that  the  moving  of  the  college  and  all  that  went  with 
it  would  require  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  president  and  the  faculty 
that  the  Library  in  which  no  one  had  a  first  interest  should  have  failed 
to  get  the  attention  it  needed.  The  editor  of  the  Trinity  Archive  felt 
the  neglect  of  the  Library  so  strongly  that  in  the  last  issue  for  the  year 
1892-93  he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  the  following  words: 

In  the  year  1893  Trinity  gave  sixteen  medals,  but  did  not  buy  a  single  book 
for  the  Library.  At  least  if  any  were  bought  they  were  so  few  in  number 
they  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writer.  It  seems  that  comment  on  this  state- 
ment is  hardly  in  order;  it  bears  prima  facie  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  shoddi- 
ness  is  tending  to  permeate  our  classical  atmosphere.  The  propriety  of  giving 
a  medal  under  any  circumstances  may  well  be  questioned,  but  when  the 
problem  narrows  down  to  medals  versus  books  it  is  no  longer  a  complex  mat- 
ter.20 

The  editor  wrote  another  paragraph  in  his  last  editorial  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  management  of  the  Library.  He  hoped,  if  no  other 
motive  could  prevail  on  the  administration  to  give  better  service,  that 
of  the  "unjust  judge"  would  at  length  stir  them  to  action.  It  is  no 
wonder  the  students  are  unwilling  to  spend  their  money  for  books,  con- 
tinues the  editor,  for  when  books  have  been  bought  and  placed  in  the 
Library  they  disappear  before  many  students  have  a  chance  to  use  them. 
Another  serious  complaint  was  that  the  back  numbers  of  the  magazines 
were  locked  up  in  a  storage  room  so  nobody  could  use  them  but  the 
librarian,  his  assistants,  and  a  few  others  j  and,  these  magazines  contained 

20.  Trinity  Archive,  VI  (June,  1893),  378. 
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the  only  fresh  literature  in  the  Library.  They  were  sorely  needed  for 
the  preparation  of  debates,  papers,  and  orations. 

The  literary  societies  at  that  time  still  held  title  to  their  books  and 
were  appropriating  money  every  year  for  the  purchase  of  books,  but 
they  had  to  furnish  their  society  halls  anew  after  moving  to  Durham 
and  had  no  funds  to  spend  for  books.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
adjustments  the  College  had  to  make  in  getting  started  in  new  buildings 
in  a  new  locality  called  for  more  funds  than  President  Crowell  antici- 
pated and,  as  so  often  happens  when  curtailments  in  college  expenditures 
are  made,  book  funds  suffer  first  and  most.  So  the  first  year  in  Durham 
must  have  been  a  difficult  one  for  the  Library. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Trinity  Archive  the  next  year,  1893-94,  was 
not  so  critical.21  It  was  to  be  expected  that  not  only  the  Library  but 
every  department  of  the  College  would  be  better  organized  and  would 
function  more  efficiently  the  second  year  after  the  removal  than  it  did 
the  first.  The  editors  of  the  "Locals"  pages  of  the  Trinity  Archive 
stated  that  conditions  would  be  amended.  The  books  were  to  be  classi- 
fied, so  that  a  strict  account  of  them  could  be  kept  and  their  use  made 
more  convenient  for  the  students.  Already  a  noticeable  improvement 
had  been  made.  The  same  editors  of  the  "Locals,"  W.  W.  Flowers 
and  E.  C.  Brooks,  who  later  attained  top  positions  in  their  life  work, 
reported  that  during  the  summer  of  1893  the  Library  had  been  re- 
modeled and  its  capacity  had  been  almost  doubled.  The  Societies  had 
been  admitted  to  the  management  of  the  Library  and  it  was  being  kept 
open  day  and  night.  But  one  abuse  remained:  the  back  numbers  of  the 
periodicals  were  still  inaccessible.  This  was  an  injustice  and  a  real 
handicap  to  the  students.22 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Trinity  Archive  for  the  year  1893-94, 
L.  T.  Hartsell,  commented  also  on  the  status  of  the  Library.  He  said 
that  it  had  been  poorly  managed  the  preceding  year,  and  since  the  man- 
agement had  been  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Societies  again  the  change 
was  decidedly  better.  The  new  system  was  less  arbitrary  and  fairer 
than  the  old  one.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  this  new  management, 
like  the  preceding  one,  had  some  difficult  problems  to  handle  that  were 
brought  about  by  the  students  rather  than  the  managers  of  the  Library. 
The  one  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  practice  of  some  students  who 
carried  books  out  of  the  Library  without  leaving  a  record  of  their  with- 
drawals.    Some   students   without  much   compunction,   when   the   li- 

21.  Trinity  Archive,  VII  (October,  1893),  28. 

22.  Trinity  Archive,  VII   (October,  1893),  28. 
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brarian's  back  was  turned,  carried  out  books  under  their  coats.  They 
expected  to  return  them,  they  wanted  simply  to  escape  the  Library's 
regulations  requiring  them  to  return  books  on  a  definite  date  and  the 
penalty  when  they  kept  books  out  overtime.  In  the  editor's  opinion 
trunks  and  closets,  if  they  were  checked,  would  reveal  many  library 
books.  He  hoped  the  new  management  and  the  new  library  rules  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  checking  closets  and  trunks  for  violations  in  the 
future.23 

The  editors  of  the  "Locals"  department  of  the  Trinity  Archive 
described  another  venture  affecting  the  Library  that  indicates  they  were 
interested  in  giving  publicity  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  improve  its 
service.  Arthur  H.  Meritt,  Professor  of  Latin,  organized  a  Latin  semi- 
nar in  an  effort  to  offer  students  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
larger  facilities  for  prosecuting  their  studies.  All  the  books,  atlases, 
etc.  in  the  Library  bearing  on  this  department  were  transferred  to 
another  room  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  classes.  Professor  Meritt  con- 
sented to  supplement  the  books  in  this  room  with  books  from  his  own 
library.  An  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar  was  charged  those  using  the 
seminar  and  the  money  thus  collected  was  to  be  expended  for  books.24 
It  is  not  to  the  point  here  to  discuss  whether  or  not  this  plan  was  either 
a  practicable  or  desirable  one,  but  it  did  show  that  efforts  were  being 
made  to  improve  the  service. 

Again,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Trinity  Archive  Mr.  Hartsell  said  that 
there  were  seven  thousand  books  in  the  Library  and  the  number  was  as 
small  as  that  because  two  thousand  books  had  been  left  at  Old  Trinity 
and  the  Societies  had  not  been  able  to  buy  any  books  for  two  years 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  moving  and  furnishing  their  halls  in  their 
new  home.  In  comparison  with  the  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  in 
the  other  colleges  in  the  state  this  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 
This  editorial  was  closed  with  a  plea  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the 
Library  and  the  College  to  search  their  attics  and  storage  rooms  for  old 
magazines  and  papers  and  either  bring  or  send  them  to  the  Library. 
They  could  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  Library's  sets,  but  if  they  re- 
mained in  places  of  storage  they  would  soon  be  forgotten  and  thrown 
out  as  worthless  rubbish.25 

After  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  left  the  college  in  June  1893  there  is 
no  record  that  a  Chief  Librarian  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.     The 

23.  Trinity  Archive,  VII   (November,    1893),  21-22. 

24.  Trinity  Archive,  VII  (October,   1893),  29. 

25.  Trinity  Archive,  VII  (January,  1894),  18. 
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year  1893-94,  Dr.  Crowell's  last  year  as  President  of  Trinity,  the  Li- 
brary was  administered  by  student  librarians  elected  by  the  two  literary 
societies.26  While  the  management  under  librarians  elected  by  the 
Societies  was  decidedly  better,  the  editor  of  the  Trinity  Archive  com- 
plained again  and  again  about  the  disappearance  of  books.  These  com- 
plaints must  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  this  Committee  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  that  a  librarian  be  employed  at  a 
salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  month,27  and  about  a  month  later  the  Board  of 
Trustees  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
At  this  meeting  Robert  A.  Myrick  of  the  class  of  1892  was  elected 
Librarian  and  Clerk.28 

Crowell  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Trinity  College  May  1,  1894 
and  asked  that  his  resignation  become  effective  June  30th  of  that  year. 
His  youth,  his  enthusiasm,  his  energy,  and  his  ability  to  inspire  others 
were  qualities  Trinity  needed  in  its  president  and  they  were  necessary 
to  do  the  work  he  did.  Crowell  accomplished  much:  he  brought  new 
life  and  enthusiasm  to  the  students  and  alumni ;  he  introduced  new 
methods  of  teaching  j  he  moved  Trinity  College  to  a  wide-awake,  vigor- 
ous, and  industrial  town;  he  fought,  sometimes  alone,  for  his  right  to 
free  speech  j  he  stirred  the  citizenry  of  the  state  to  a  larger  and  more 
active  interest  in  education  j  and  he  brought  the  libraries  in  Trinity 
College  together  and  made  them  into  one  for  all  of  the  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  removal  of  the  college  to  Durham  brought 
new  hope  and  new  life  to  the  Library.  Larger  demands  were  made 
upon  it  and  a  new  vision  of  its  usefulness  and  possible  service  was  un- 
folding. The  improvements  brought  to  the  Library  by  President 
Crowell  were  taken  up  by  his  successor,  President  John  C.  Kilgo,  put 
on  a  sounder  basis,  and  pushed  from  the  day  his  administration  began. 

26.  Minutes,  Columbian  Literary  Society,  September   15,   1893;   Minutes,  Hesperian 
Literary  Society,  September  15,  18935  Trinity  Archive,  VII  (November,  1893),  21. 

27.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  April  12,  1894. 

28.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  May  2,  1894,  p.  167. 
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CHAPTER    III 


The  Library  During  President 
Kilgo's  Administration,  1894-1910 


THE  REVEREND  JOHN  C.  KILGO  was  elected  President  of 
Trinity  College  July  31,  1894.    In  his  inaugural  address,  upon  as- 
suming control  of  the  College,  he  said : 

We  must  increase  our  Library  and  apparatus.  They  are  indispensable 
to  our  work.  We  have  what  we  may  justly  term  a  good  beginning.  But 
a  growing  College  like  a  growing  man  has  increasing  necessities.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  great  results  that  might  be  accomplished  by  every  friend  of  a 
college  annually  presenting  a  volume  to  the  library  or  some  piece  of  apparatus 
to  the  laboratory.  The  tabernacle  was  built  in  the  wilderness  by  the  small 
offerings  of  Israel.1 

The  conditions  of  the  Library  had  been  described  in  the  Trinity 
Archive2  and  it  is  likely  that  President  Kilgo  read  the  articles  before 
coming  to  Durham.  The  Trinity  Archive  was  the  only  publication 
edited  and  published  by  the  students,  and  he  may  have  hoped  to  get 
from  it  some  idea  of  what  the  students  were  thinking  about  the  college. 
What  he  learned  could  only  have  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  great  need 
for  a  better  library  in  Trinity  College.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  said  in  his  inaugural  address  "we  must  increase  our  Library." 

The  arrangement  for  managing  the  Library  during  President  Kilgo's 
first  year  at  Trinity  was  made  May  2,  1894,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Trinity  College  elected  Robert  A.  Myrick  Librarian  and  Clerk  of 
Trinity  College.3  This  action  was  taken  two  months  before  President 
Crowell  severed  his  connection  with  the  college.  Myrick  was  the  first 
librarian  of  Trinity  who  was  neither  student  nor  member  of  the  faculty 
during  his  term  of  service.  The  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  do 
not  describe  his  duties  as  clerk.  It  is  probable  that  the  Trustees  knew 
his  duties  as  librarian  would  not  require  all  his  time  and  added  the 

1.  Trinity  Archive,  VIII  (October  1894),  14. 

2.  Trinity  Archive,  VII  (October  1893),  28-9;  VII  (November,  1893),  21-22; 
VII  (January  1894),  18. 

3.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  May  2,  1894. 
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other  title  so  that  he  could  be  used  elsewhere.  Myrick  was  an  able 
man  and  was  known  in  college  as  a  gatherer  of  unusual  and  interesting 
information.  During  his  senior  year,  1891-92,  he  edited  the  "Miscella- 
neous Department"  of  the  Trinity  Archive,  which  was  a  compendium  of 
facts  and  news  originating  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  must  have  been 
popular  with  the  readers.  The  editors  of  the  "Locals"  of  the  Trinity 
Archive  called  him  an  efficient  librarian.4  He  had  the  old  volumes  of 
the  magazines  bound  and  made  accessible  to  the  students,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1894  had  new  shelves  installed  which  increased  sub- 
stantially the  Library's  capacity  for  housing  books.  He  himself  spent 
much  of  his  time  reading  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and  was 
very  good  at  getting  material  and  references  for  the  debaters.  He  as- 
sisted the  Literary  Societies  by  suggesting  to  their  members  questions 
for  discussion.  He  told  the  writer  that  he  suggested  the  subjects  of  all 
of  the  orations  made  by  members  of  the  senior  class  at  commencement 
the  year  he  was  librarian. 

Myrick  was  librarian  for  only  one  year.  President  Kilgo,  obliged 
to  reduce  the  salaries  budget  during  the  second  year  of  his  administra- 
tion, believed  that  the  Library  could  be  managed  by  capable  advanced 
students,  and  that  he  could  get  along  without  a  full  time  secretary,  so 
both  positions  were  eliminated.5  Joseph  F.  Bivins,  a  member  of  the 
senior  class,  and  Sanders  S.  Dent  of  the  junior  class  were  the  librarians 
in  1895-96.  They  were  outstanding  students  and  worked  under  the 
direction  of  the  Library  Committee  composed  of  Professors  William  I. 
Cranford,  Chairman,  Robert  L.  Flowers,  Jerome  Dowd,  and  M.  H. 
Lockwood.    They  kept  the  Library  open  five  hours  each  day. 

In  1896-97  two  members  of  the  junior  class,  John  (Jack)  P.  Gibbons 
and  Benton  R.  Craven,  served  as  librarians.  The  Library  Committee 
under  whom  they  worked  was  composed  of  Professors  William  H. 
Pegram,  Chairman,  John  S.  Bassett,  William  P.  Few,  and  M.  H.  Lock- 
wood.  Professor  Bassett  had  recently  come  from  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Few  from  Harvard,  and  both  were  interested  in  strengthening  the 
book  collection  of  the  College.  All  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  active  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the 
Library.  The  Catalogue  of  Trinity  College  for  1893-94  stated  for  the 
first  time  that  a  Library  Fee  of  two  dollars  a  year  was  charged  each 
student  j  it  did  not  list  a  Library  Committee  or  in  any  other  way  refer 
to  the  Library. 

4.  Trinity  Archive,  VIII  (October  1894),  47. 

5.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  May  1,  1895,  pp  206-7. 
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In  the  first  year  of  President  Kilgo's  administration  a  Library  Com- 
mittee had  been  created.  A  full-time  librarian  was  listed  in  the  annual 
Catalogue  and  two  pages  were  devoted  to  other  information  on  the 
Library.  Except  for  the  absence  of  a  full-time  librarian  in  1895-96  and 
1896-97  the  Library  appeared  to  receive  its  share  of  attention  from  the 
President  and  faculty  and  the  proper  recognition  in  the  Catalogue. 

President  Kilgo  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1896  that  the 
Library  urgently  needed  more  space.6  A  year  later  he  brought  the 
matter  up  again  in  his  Report  to  the  Trustees  and  asked  for  authority  to 
fit  up  the  first  floor  of  the  Crowell  Science  Hall  for  the  College  Library. 
There  is  no  record  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the 
authority  was  given,  but  M.  T.  Dickinson,  editor  of  the  Trinity  Archive, 
stated  in  an  editorial  that  the  Library  would  be  moved  in  the  summer  of 
1897  to  Crowell  Science  Hall.  Plans  for  the  removal  of  the  Library 
had  been  discussed  and  apparently  agreed  upon,  but  the  books  were 
never  moved.  Why  the  plan  was  abandoned  was  not  disclosed.  Dickin- 
son made  a  plea  for  the  College  to  employ  a  permanent  librarian  and  not 
to  stop  with  improvements  until  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  the  books 
had  been  made.  The  editor  appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  Administration 
in  giving  students  employment  as  librarians,  but  he  regarded  such  ad- 
ministration of  the  Library  as  inefficient.  "The  value  of  the  work  done 
in  all  departments  of  the  College,"  he  said,  "depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  Library  and  any  inefficiency  in  the  management  of  the  Library 
will  have  a  deadening  effect.  A  full  time  librarian  is  needed."  That 
same  year,  in  1896,  President  Kilgo  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  student  Library  Fee  be  raised  from  one  dollar  to  two 
dollars  per  term  and  that  funds  be  appropriated  to  employ  a  librarian.7 

In  1898  George  B.  Pegram,  of  the  class  of  '95,  now  Vice-President 
Emeritus  of  Columbia  University,  was  appointed  Librarian.  He  kept 
the  Library  open  six  hours  a  day  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  doing 
graduate  work.  His  father  was  the  late  Professor  William  H.  Pegram, 
who  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  Pegram  made  several  improvements  in  the  service  of  the  Library. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Library  Committee,  composed  of  Professors  John 
S.  Bassett,  Chairman,  William  P.  Few,  Robert  L.  Flowers,  J.  I.  Ha- 
maker,  and  Jerome  Dowd,  he  attempted  to  classify  the  books  in  the 
library,  but  no  standard  system  of  classification  was  used,  and  books  in 

6.  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May  13,  1896. 

7.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  June  1897,  p.  250. 
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the  several  fields  of  knowledge  were  simply  arranged  together   on 
shelves  set  aside  for  them. 

The  Literary  Societies  discussed  the  need  of  a  card  catalogue  fre- 
quently in  their  meetings  and  several  committees  were  appointed  to 
prepare  it,  but  no  evidence  is  found  that  they  made  any  progress.  They 
did,  however,  enter  the  new  books  in  a  register.  President  Crowell  is 
supposed  to  have  made  a  catalogue  with  his  own  hand,  but  no  reference 
to  it  can  now  be  found. 

Pegram  began  a  card  catalogue  in  1898  while  he  was  librarian.  He 
catalogued  about  half  of  the  books,  excluding  government  documents, 
during  the  year,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  the  present  writer,  who 
succeeded  him  in  September  1898.  Pegram  acceded  reluctantly  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Library  Committee  to  use  cards  two  by  five  in- 
stead of  the  more  standard  three  by  five  size.  While  this  catalogue  was 
a  crude  record,  it  did  enable  the  librarian  to  say  whether  the  Library 
contained  the  book  called  for  and  to  locate  it  on  the  shelves. 

The  Library  made  much  progress  during  the  first  four  years  of 
President  Kilgo's  administration.  The  books  were  reclassified ;  the  old 
and  little  used  ones  stored  to  give  place  to  new  ones;  the  Library  Fee 
was  raised  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  year  5  the  books  were  catalogued; 
and  officers,  professors,  and  students  were  showing  a  greater  interest. 

Many  projects  for  increasing  the  book  collections  were  started. 
President  Kilgo  was  constantly  thinking  about  adding  more  books,  and 
during  the  first  semester  of  his  first  year  as  President  more  than  $200 
worth  of  books  were  ordered  and  several  periodicals  added  to  the  Read- 
ing Room.8  Cards  were  sent  to  friends  of  the  College  inviting  them  to 
give  books  at  Christmas  time.9  A  gratifying  response  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  books  received  as  Christmas  presents  in  1894  was  recorded.10 

Apparently  President  Kilgo  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Library  even  in  his  sermons  and  addresses.  He  preached  in  the  West 
Market  Street  Church  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  January  27,  1895,  and 
shortly  thereafter  received  a  box  of  books  from  the  church  for  the 
Library.11  A  similar  gift  came  from  the  Edenton  Street  Church  in 
Raleigh  soon  after  he  had  preached  there.12  He  was  much  in  demand 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  crowds  went  to  hear  him;  his  interest  in  de- 

8.  Trinity  Archive,  VIII  (December  1894),  33. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

10.  Trinity  Archive,  VIII   (January  1895),  26. 

11.  Trinity  Archive,  VIII  (February  1895),  25. 

12.  Ibid. 
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veloping  the  Library,  therefore,  was  made  known  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  the  Trinity  College  Library  Association  was 
formed.  Its  object  was  to  create  an  interest  in  books,  in  culture,  and 
to  improve  the  Trinity  College  Library.  A  board  of  Directors  was 
elected  and  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  in  the  interest  of  the  Associa- 
tion.13 Courses  of  study  in  Biblical  Literature,  History,  English  Litera- 
ture, and  Sociology  were  prepared  by  the  Board  for  its  members.14 
For  one  month  in  the  summer  of  1899,  the  College  offered  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  of  the  Association  courses  of  reading  in  the  Trini- 
ty College  Library.15  No  record  exists  of  the  response  to  this  offer,  yet 
it  must  have  aided  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Library. 

When  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary  Societies  consolidated 
their  libraries  with  the  Trinity  College  Library  in  1887-88,  many  of 
the  books  were  discovered  to  be  duplicates.  For  eight  years  no  effort 
was  made  to  exchange  these  duplicates  for  other  books  needed  by  the 
Library.  But  in  1896  the  Societies  appointed  committees  to  meet  with 
a  faculty  committee  to  make  plans  for  exchanging  the  duplicates.16 

At  commencement  in  June  1899  President  Kilgo  announced  that 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  had  given  the  college  $50,000,  that  this  gift  was  un- 
conditional, and  that  half  of  it  would  be  used  as  an  endowment  for  the 
Library.17  He  stated  also  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  administration  of 
the  College  to  make  the  Library  second  to  none  in  the  South.  He  re- 
ported to  the  Trustees  that  more  than  a  thousand  books  had  been  added 
during  the  year.  The  Library  needs  the  attention  of  the  Board,  he 
told  them,  for  lack  of  room  had  become  more  painful  each  year.  The 
greatest  need  for  the  College,  he  continued,  was  to  build  a  library  of 
fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  larger  than  any  in  the 
South  at  the  time,  and  one  which  would  draw  students  and  scholars 
doing  special  work.18 

The  editor  of  the  Trinity  Archive  for  the  year  1 899-1 900,  John  M. 
Flowers,  was  aware  of  the  keen  interest  shown  by  the  officers  of  adminis- 
tration, the  faculty,  and  the  friends  of  the  college  in  building  up  the 
Library  and  said  in  an  editorial  that  over  three  thousand  volumes  would 

13.  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  February  15,  1899,  p.  12. 

14.  Ibid.,  March  22,  1899,  p.  4. 

15.  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  May  17,  1899,  p.  2. 

16.  Minutes,  Columbian  Literary  Society,  October  16  and  December  11,  1896; 
Minutes,  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  October  9  and  16,  1896. 

1  j.  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  June  14,  1899,  p.  2. 
18.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  June  5,  1899. 
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be  added  to  the  Library  that  year.19  This  addition  to  the  book  collection, 
continued  the  editor,  would  include  most  of  the  books  of  lasting  value 
published  that  year.  Each  student  would  have  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  books  being  written. 

After  Trinity  College  had  been  in  Durham  one  year,  a  room  was 
provided  in  the  Washington  Duke  Building  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Library's  magazines  and  pamphlets  j  at  the  same  time  the  newspapers 
and  some  weeklies  were  transferred  to  the  Young  Men's  Parlor  in  the 
College  Inn,  later  named  the  Epworth  Building.20  The  present  writer 
was  a  student  in  Trinity  College  in  1895-96  and  recalls  the  Newspaper 
Room  in  the  Inn  adjoining  the  Chapel.  In  those  days  Chapel  exercises 
were  held  every  morning,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty  and  students  attended.  The  faculty  assembled  in  this  News- 
paper Room  and  waited  until  time  for  the  exercises  to  begin,  then 
marched  into  the  Chapel  in  single  file,  the  one  to  lead  the  morning  de- 
votions going  to  the  speaker's  stand  and  the  others  to  the  "amen"  corner. 
The  faculty  liked  the  Newspaper  Room  as  a  place  to  assemble  because 
if  they  were  early  enough,  they  could  examine  the  morning  papers  while 
waiting. 

This  unsupervised  Newspaper  Room,  where  papers  could  be  consult- 
ed until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  lights  were  turned  off,  was  con- 
tinued for  five  years.  The  papers  were  then  transferred  to  the  Library 
Room,  where  they  were  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  li- 
brarian. Here  they  hung  on  sticks  in  racks  similar  to  those  in  use  today. 
President  Kilgo  acclaimed  this  change  as  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments the  Library  had  made. 

In  1898,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Kilgo's  administration,  the  writer  was 
appointed  librarian,  succeeding  George  B.  Pegram,  who  resigned  to 
become  principal  of  the  Roxboro  schools.  The  new  librarian  was  inter- 
ested in  further  study,  and  took  the  position  hoping  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  graduate  work.  But  the  needs  of  the  Library  were  so 
great  it  was  easy  to  devote  extra  time  to  it,  and  before  the  year  ended 
Professors  Bassett  and  Few  had  encouraged  the  librarian  to  continue  in 
the  position  and  make  a  career  of  librarianship.  They  believed  it  of- 
fered a  bright  future.  The  librarian  liked  the  work  and  was  devoted 
to  Trinity  College,  so  after  a  conference  with  President  Kilgo  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  on  a  full-time  basis,  a  post  he  held  until  September 

19.  Trinity  Archive,  XIII  (February  1900),  309. 

20.  Trinity  College,  Official  Bulletin,  May,  1894. 
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15,  1939,  when  he  became  Librarian  Emeritus.     His  beginning  salary 
was  $500  for  nine  months. 

The  climax  to  President  Kilgo's  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Library 
came  at  the  commencement  in  June  1900  when  he  announced  that  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke  had  given  the  college  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to 
erect  a  library  building.  When  this  announcement  was  made,  the 
Librarian  felt  he  should  prepare  himself  to  recommend  to  the  Library 
Committee  a  system  of  classification  to  be  adopted,  the  form  and  size 
of  the  catalogue  cards  to  be  used,  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
catalogue  cards,  and  the  subject  headings  to  be  used.  The  books  would 
have  to  be  recatalogued  and  reclassified,  and  this  would  be  an  opportune 
time  to  select  the  best  system  known  to  the  library  world.  The  old 
scheme  of  classification  and  the  old  card  catalogue  had  been  useful  in 
the  one  room  library,  but  in  a  commodious  new  building,  well  arranged 
for  a  large  collection,  they  would  not  be  practical  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  latest  systems  known.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  to 
make  intelligent  recommendations,  he  made  plans  to  attend  the  summer 
session  of  a  library  school. 

Professor  William  P.  Few,  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
asked  a  friend  on  the  Harvard  Library  Staff  to  recommend  a  good 
library  school.  He  suggested  Amherst  College,  where  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Harvard  Library  Staff  went  for  training.  This  library 
class  was  taught  by  William  Isaac  Fletcher,  a  distinguished  pioneer  in 
the  library  field.  So  in  the  summer  of  1 900,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
gift  of  the  library  building  was  announced,  Trinity's  librarian  was  on 
his  way  to  join  this  class. 

The  text-books  used  were:  A  Library  Primer  by  John  Cotton  Dana, 
Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  by  Charles  A.  Cutter,  and  A  hist  of 
Subject  Headings  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  by  Gardner  M.  Jones, 
G.  E.  Wire,  and  Charles  A.  Cutter.  The  authors  of  these  books  were 
able  men  and  belonged  to  a  group  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  library 
field  of  that  period. 

Only  two  systems  of  classifications  were  widely  recognized  then. 
Melvil  Dewey's  The  Decimal  Classification,  which  was  used  in  the 
Amherst  College  Library,  and  The  Expansive  Classification  by  Charles 
A.  Cutter.  While  Fletcher  discussed  other  systems  of  classification,  he 
emphasized  only  these  two.  For  large  libraries  he  recommended  the 
Expansive,  and  for  smaller  collections  the  Decimal.  Beyond  those 
recommendations  he  would  not  commit  himself  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  schemes. 
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It  appeared  to  Trinity's  librarian  that  the  Decimal  Classification 
was  worked  out  more  completely,  was  more  widely  used,  the  symbols 
of  its  several  classes  were  more  easily  understood,  learned  more  quickly, 
and  more  easily  retained.  It  was  simpler,  and  Fletcher  said  it  could  be 
expanded  indefinitely.  Professor  Few  knew  that  the  Harvard  librarians 
did  not  like  the  Decimal  Classification,  and  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  them,  but  the  librarian  recommended  it  for  the  Trinity  Library 
anyway  and  was  given  authority  to  adopt  it. 

The  size  of  the  catalogue  cards  and  the  form  of  the  contents  on  these 
cards  were  regarded  by  the  Library  Committee  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  librarian.  The  Charles  A.  Cutter  Alphabetic  Tables  ....  Altered 
and  Fitted  with  Three  Figures,  by  Kate  Sanborn,  and  published  about 
1896,  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  Charles  A.  Cutter  Alphabetic 
Order  Tables,  published  about  1887,  because  the  latter  was  a  two- 
figure  table  and  was  not  so  desirable  for  a  large  library.  These  were 
the  only  publications  on  this  subject  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  class. 
The  first  edition  of  a  List  of  Subject  Headings  for  a  Dictionary  Cata- 
logue, by  Gardner  M.  Jones,  G.  E.  Wire,  and  Charles  A.  Cutter,  was 
published  in  1895,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  book  on  the  sub- 
ject published  in  the  United  States.  The  second  edition  appeared  in 
1898  and  Fletcher  recommended  it  to  his  class.  When  the  recata- 
loguing  of  the  books  in  the  Library  was  begun  in  1903  the  second  edi- 
tion was  used  as  a  guide. 

The  volumes  in  the  Library  were  counted  in  February  1899  and 
were  found  to  number  a  few  more  than  eleven  thousand.  Accession 
books  were  acquired  and  all  books  added  after  that  date  were  entered, 
beginning  with  the  number  eleven  thousand  and  one.  As  time  per- 
mitted the  original  collection  of  eleven  thousand  was  accessioned,  but 
several  years  passed  before  the  job  was  completed. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  library  building  in  July  1901. 
President  Kilgo  had  hoped  it  would  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the 
college  year  1901-02,  but  the  winter  was  a  bad  one  for  building,  and 
other  hindrances  delayed  the  progress  of  the  contractor.  The  building 
was  finally  ready  in  December  1 902,  and  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
the  books  were  moved  from  the  Washington  Duke  Building.  Until  the 
new  furniture  arrived  on  February  21,  1903,  old  tables  and  chairs  were 
cleaned  and  brought  in  from  the  dining  room,  the  class  rooms,  and  the 
old  Library  Room. 

The  librarian  wanted  to  stay  on  the  campus  to  supervise  the  moving, 
but  President  Kilgo  insisted  that  he  take  his  Christmas  vacation  and  he, 
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the  president,  would  supervise  the  moving.  The  importance  of  trans- 
ferring the  books  to  the  new  library  in  the  order  they  stood  on  the 
shelves  of  the  old  library  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  librarian,  who 
realized  how  much  time  would  be  involved  in  restoring  order.  But 
the  president's  will  prevailed  and  the  librarian  departed  for  the  holi- 
days. 

When  classes  were  resumed  on  January  5,  1903,  the  books  had  been 
moved,  but,  as  the  librarian  had  feared,  were  no  longer  in  order.  Presi- 
dent Kilgo  had  supervised  the  moving  of  a  couple  of  loads  and  shifted 
the  remainder  of  the  responsibility  to  the  superintendent  of  grounds  and 
colored  laborers  while  he  went  hunting.  The  books  were  in  such  con- 
fusion that  the  building  had  to  be  closed  for  three  days  while  the 
librarian,  assisted  by  Professor  Bassett,  worked  day  and  night — at  night 
by  oil  lamps  since  the  stacks  were  not  wired  for  electricity — to  restore 
order.  After  three  days  the  President  ordered  the  Library  reopened, 
although  the  work  was  not  finished}  the  students,  he  said,  were  ham- 
pered in  their  class  work  by  the  lack  of  books. 

Finally,  however,  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  were  ar- 
ranged and  the  building  formally  opened  on  Monday  evening,  February 
23.  The  entire  floor  of  the  large  reading  room  was  covered  with  cork 
and  the  feet  of  the  chairs  were  fitted  with  rubber  tips  to  reduce  the 
noise.  Two  Library  Bureau  magazine  racks  in  the  Reading  Room  held 
the  monthly  and  weekly  magazines,  and  two  home-made  newspaper 
racks  held  the  newspapers. 

A  large  crowd  assembled  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall21  to  hear  the 
addresses  to  be  made  at  the  formal  opening.  "There  has  never  been 
a  public  exercise  at  the  college  which  created  more  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm than  this  one."22  The  program  consisted  of  a  prayer  by  Bishop 
W.  W.  Duncan,  a  history  of  the  library  building  by  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Southgate,  an  address  of  presentation  by  Judge  Armistead 
Burwell,  an  address  of  acceptance  by  President  John  C.  Kilgo,  and  a 
dedicatory  address  by  Honorable  Walter  Hines  Page.  These  addresses 
and  a  description  of  the  new  building  were  published  in  a  booklet  under 
the  title  of  Formal  Opening  of  the  Trinity  College  Library ,  February 
23>  I9°3-  Wide  publicity  was  given  the  occasion  by  the  press.  The 
Outlook  of  New  York  carried  a  column  in  its  news  section  on  the  Trini- 
ty College  Library,  calling  this  occasion  a  notable  event  in  the  develop- 

21.  Moved  away  in  1927  to  make  room  for  the  new  buildings  of  Woman's  College. 
1  z.Trinity  Archive,  XVI  (March,  1903),  302. 
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ment  of  higher  education  in  the  South.23  Leslie's  Weekly  of  New  York 
carried  an  article  by  Trinity  Professor  William  H.  Glasson  on  the  new 
library  building,  the  title  of  which  was  "Southern  Men's  Rich  Gifts  to 
a  College."24 

Many  institutions  sent  representatives  to  the  dedicatory  exercises, 
and  distinguished  visitors  from  several  sections  of  North  Carolina  were 
present.  Seldom  had  a  more  representative  audience  been  seen  in  this 
section.  President  Kilgo  said  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  year:  "It  is  impossible  to  state  the  great  effect  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  students  by  the  enlarged  library 
facilities.  The  building  and  the  opening  of  the  Library  are  the  most 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  College  and  will  create  a  new  epoch 
in  its  life."25    He  said  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  building: 

It  is  not  a  dream  that  this  new  building  with  its  equipment  and  large  number 
of  new  books  may  institute  a  new  era  of  things  in  North  Carolina.  Trinity 
College  feels  it  has  a  new  calling  to  do  hard  service  in  behalf  of  southern 
progress  ...  A  new  world  seems  about  to  open  for  us  because  a  very  large 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  resources.  With  new  and  larger  books  will 
come  new  and  deeper  ideas  which  in  turn  will  bring  forth  broader  and 
sturdier  men.26 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Page  said: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  the  colossal 
common  sense  that  has  marked  the  progress  of  this  Institution.  Its  equipment 
is  a  new  thing  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  almost  a  new  thing  in  the  world  for 
men  of  fortune,  while  they  yet  live,  to  see  the  large  results  of  an  investment 
like  this.  I  congratulate  the  benefactors  of  this  Institution  that  they  have  seen 
so  soon  the  fruits  of  their  generosity. 

He  closed  his  address  with  a  message  from  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  the 
donor  of  the  building.  This  message  was  so  fitting  for  the  close  of  a 
great  address  on  a  great  occasion  that  it  produced  a  dramatic  moment. 
Just  before  leaving  New  York,  Mr.  Page  had  called  on  Mr.  Duke  and 
told  him  that  Trinity  College  had  done  him  the  honor  of  asking  him  to 
make  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  library.  He  asked  Mr.  Duke  if 
he  had  a  message  for  him  to  take  to  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Duke  replied 
with  great  earnestness:  "Tell  every  man  to  think  for  himself."  Mr. 
Page  continued:  "by  that  authority,  therefore,  I  dedicate  this  Library 

23.  The  Outlook,  LXXIII  (March  14,  1903),  605-606. 

24.  Leslie's  Weekly,  XCVI  (March  5,  1903),  220. 

25.  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  1903,  p.  7. 

26.  The  Formal  Opening  of  Trinity  College  Library,  February  23,  1903,  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  p.  12. 
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to  free  thought,  reverent  always,  always  earnest,  but  always  free.  I 
dedicate  it  to  free  thought,  not  about  some  subjects  only,  but  about  all 
subjects,  the  free  thought  that  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  an  ideal  de- 
mocracy." 

Following  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  library  building  many 
valuable  gifts  were  received.  Before  the  building  had  been  completed 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke  had  already  given  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  perhaps  the  largest  sum  an  educational  institution  in  the  South 
had  received  by  gift  up  to  that  time  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  fall  of 
1902  Miss  Anne  Roney,  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Washington  Duke,  gave 
$1,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Shakespeare.  More 
than  twenty-five  sets  of  Shakespeare's  works,  edited  by  the  best  known 
scholars,  were  secured.  Facsimile  copies  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  folio  editions  were  purchased,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  quartos. 
About  nine  hundred  of  the  best  books  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
Shakespeare  were  acquired  with  this  gift,  and  the  Trinity  College  Li- 
brary had  one  of  the  best  Shakespeare  collections  in  the  South. 

In  the  summer  of  1 903  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dred  Peacock,  of  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  presented  to  the  Library,  as  a  memorial  to  their  daugh- 
ter, the  Ethel  Carr  Peacock  Collection,  containing  seven  thousand  and 
forty-nine  volumes.  Dr.  Peacock  was  an  alumnus  of  Trinity  College 
and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Greensboro  Female 
College.  Later,  while  he  was  president  of  this  institution,  which  is  now 
Greensboro  College,  Dr.  Peacock  spent  much  time,  effort,  and  his  own 
money  in  building  up  in  the  college  a  collection  of  books  as  a  memorial 
to  his  deceased  child.  When  the  directors  of  the  Greensboro  Female 
College  Association  decided  to  discontinue  the  college  the  books  were 
restored  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock,  who  then  presented  them  to  the 
Trinity  College  Library  with  the  request  that  they  be  held  together  in 
the  Library.27  It  was  a  valuable  collection  and  has  served  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  Duke  University  well  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  late  Mr.  James  A.  Long,  Sr.,  of  Roxboro,  North  Carolina,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  for  many  years, 
gave  to  the  College  in  1907  a  city  lot,  the  sale  of  which  netted  $500. 
This  sum  was  allocated  to  the  Library  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  on 
political  economy  and  political  science,  and  permitted  the  addition  of 
many  needed  and  valuable  books  in  the  two  fields.  Professor  William 
H.  Glasson,  who  taught  these  subjects  in  Trinity  College  and  selected 
the  books  that  were  purchased,  said  to  the  writer:  "If  I  could  have  one 

27.  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June  1904,  p.  3. 
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or  two  more  opportunities  like  this  to  buy  books  on  these  subjects  the 
Library  would  be  well  supplied  with  literature  in  these  fields."  All  of 
the  books  in  the  J.  A.  Long  Collection  have  special  book  plates  with 
the  name  of  the  donor. 

Back  in  1894  efforts  were  made  to  establish  in  Trinity  College  a 
North  Carolina  Conference  Historical  Society  Library.  The  library 
was  to  contain  the  old  minutes  of  the  conferences,  books  and  papers  on 
Methodism,  articles  on  the  founding  of  churches,  and  other  material  of 
interest  to  the  Methodist  Church.28  Reverend  W.  S.  Rone,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference,  encouraged  the  deposit  of  all  such  materials 
in  the  collection,  which  he  said  Professor  Bassett  would  supervise  until  a 
librarian  was  named.  No  evidence  is  available  which  indicates  that 
there  was  a  generous  response  to  the  invitation.  In  1903,  however,  after 
the  new  building  was  occupied,  church  leaders  were  again  urged  to  send 
their  old  records  to  the  Library  for  safe  keeping  in  its  fire  proof  vault,  to 
be  classified,  catalogued  and  arranged  for  easy  use.  A  few  ministers  and 
church  boards  responded,  but  enthusiasm  for  the  worthy  project  waned, 
mainly  because  no  secretary  or  clerk  was  provided  to  publicize  it  and 
to  handle  such  materials  as  were  received. 

In  1897  a  notable  gift  was  made  to  the  Library  by  General  Julian 
S.  Carr  of  Durham,  North  Carolina.29  This  was  a  set  of  Appleton's 
Scientific  Library  of  sixty  handsomely  bound  volumes,  by  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, Spencer,  Tyndall,  LeConte,  and  other  famous  scientists.  General 
Carr  also  gave  a  bound  copy  of  Jefferson  Davis's  last  paper  written  just 
five  weeks  before  his  death. 

When  Professor  William  P.  Few  joined  the  faculty  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1896  he  found  few  books  in  the  Library  in  his  special  field  of 
early  English  literature.  President  Kilgo  was  conscious  of  this  need 
and  wanted  to  supply  it.  One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1900  the  Li- 
brarian found  at  his  desk  several  packages  of  books  from  England  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Professor  Few  came  in  shortly  and  said  laughingly: 
"Your  name  has  got  across  the  ocean."  He  added  that  an  anonymous 
friend  had  given  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  early  English  literature  and  that  these  packages  contained  some  of 
them.  Among  them  were  sets  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and 
the  Chaucer  Society.  At  another  time  there  came  from  abroad  a  set  of 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biografhy  in  sixty-three  volumes  j  and  from 
this  country  the  monumental  five  volume  set  of  English  and  Scottish 

28.  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  November  14,  1894,  p.  3. 

29.  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  June  2,  1897,  p.  2. 
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Ballads  compiled  and  edited  by  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. All  of  these  books  and  others  were  purchased  with  the  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  anonymous  donor.  When  President  Kilgo's  first  printed 
Report30  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  appeared,  it  revealed  that  the  anony- 
mous donor  was  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke,  and  that  seven  hundred  sixty-three 
volumes  had  been  acquired.31 

Professor  Eugene  Clyde  Brooks  was  appointed  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  Trinity  College  in  1907.  He  had  been  a  superintendent  of  vari- 
ous schools  in  North  Carolina  for  several  years  and  was  interested 
especially  in  training  teachers  for  public  schools.  A  seminary  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  library  building  was  assigned  to  him  for  meeting 
the  public  school  teachers  who  came  to  him  for  instruction  from  Durham 
and  adjoining  counties.32  Globes,  maps,  charts,  and  books  in  the  field 
of  education  were  placed  in  the  room.  Publishers  contributed  many 
periodicals  to  its  collection.  Some  of  the  text-books  were  later  acces- 
sioned, catalogued,  and  placed  in  the  stacks  as  examples  of  the  text-books 
used  in  North  Carolina  schools  in  that  period.  All  students  needing  the 
materials  in  this  room  were  given  access  to  it. 

During  President  Kilgo's  administration  the  number  of  books  do- 
nated to  the  Library  annually  exceeded  the  number  purchased  with  Col- 
lege funds.  Many  Methodist  ministers  presented  books,  and  a  few 
willed  their  libraries  to  the  College.  Not  only  did  the  ministers  give 
books  from  their  own  libraries  but  they  encouraged  members  of  their 
churches  to  do  likewise.  As  a  result  books  were  received  from  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  alumni,  among  them:  Professor  John  S.  Bassett, 
Joseph  G.  Brown,  William  Garrott  Brown,  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  T. 
L.  and  Jane  Clingman,  Dr.  Arch  Cheatham,  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  James 
B.  Duke,  Washington  Duke,  Professor  William  P.  Few,  Professor 
Robert  L.  Flowers,  J.  N.  Gibbons,  Professor  William  H.  Glasson,  J. 
Bryan  Grimes,  President  John  C.  Kilgo,  James  A.  Long,  Sr.,  Professor 
Edwin  Mims,  Dr.  R.  A.  Moore,  Professor  Arthur  H.  Meritt,  Professor 
Samuel  F.  Mordecai,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dred  Peacock,  Anne  Roney,  Miles 
O.  Sherrill,  and  D.  A.  Thompkins.  The  class  of  1909  gave  $1,000  as 
a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

During  the  last  five  years  of  President  Kilgo's  administration  the 
Library  made  steady  progress.  The  faculty,  the  students,  and  the 
friends  enjoyed  the  new  building  and  all  of  its  resources.    The  books 

30.  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  1900-01,  p.  3. 

31.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  iqoo-oi,  p.  82. 

32.  Trinity  Chronicle,  October  14,  1908,  p.  1. 
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and  periodicals  were  easily  accessible,  and  it  was  the  most  comfortable 
place  on  the  campus  for  study.  It  was  well  patronized.  President  Kil- 
go  advocated  many  changes  and  improvements  in  rebuilding  Trinity 
College,  and  his  remarkable  success  is  well  known,  but  no  one  of  the 
improvements  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than  one  which  he  proposed 
in  his  inaugural  address:  "We  must  increase  our  library." 

President  Kilgo  was  elected  to  the  Bishopric  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  May  16,  19 10  at  the 
session  held  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  His  duties  as  Bishop  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  as  President  of  Trinity  College,  and  on 
June  3,  19 10  he  resigned.  The  direction  of  the  College  on  July  first  of 
the  same  year  became  the  responsibility  of  Professor  William  P.  Few, 
the  next  president. 


CHAPTER    IV 


The  Library  During  President  Few's 
Administration,  1910-1930 


WILLIAM  P.  FEW  was  elected  President  of  Trinity  College  on 
June  6,  1 9 io.  His  previous  career  had  included  the  positions  of 
Professor  of  English  (i  896-1 910)  and  Chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  Manager  of  the  Library  (1906-19 10).  No  one  was  named 
to  succeed  him  as  Manager  of  the  Library  j  but  William  H.  Glasson  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  by  Few,  and  served  until 
June,  1927. 

Few  had  shown  an  interest  in  the  Library  from  his  earliest  years  at 
Trinity  College.  He  did  not  mention  it  in  his  first  two  reports  as 
president,  but  in  his  1912-1913  report  he  urged  enlargement  of  the 
staff  and  the  book  collection.  He  pointed  out  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  the  development  of  a  southern  reference  library  of  books  and  other 
materials  illustrating  the  history  and  literature  of  the  South.  Prices 
were  going  up,  but  the  Trinity  College  Library  had  already  made  a  start 
in  collecting  materials  on  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  had  good  facilities  for  the  care  of  its  collections.  Few 
emphasized  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  public-spirited  donor  to 
give  aid  of  a  permanent  kind  to  the  Library,  by  contributing  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  rare  Southern  books,  manuscripts,  and  newspapers. 

Between  19 13  and  1922  President  Few  in  his  reports  mentioned  the 
Library  only  to  record  the  larger  gifts  it  had  received.  Some  of  them 
should  be  mentioned  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Library.  James  A. 
Thomas  continued  to  give  books  on  China  and  the  Far  East.1  Mrs. 
John  M.  Webb,  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  in  191 7  gave  the  Library 
her  husband's  private  library  of  2100  volumes  j  the  presentation  was 
made  by  Professor  Albert  M.  Webb,  of  Trinity  College,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  beloved  Bell  Buckle  schoolmaster.2  Several  other  professors' 
private  book  collections  were  given  to  the  Library  in  the  period  1913-22 
as  memorials  to  their  late  owners.    The  following  names  are  prominent: 

1.  "Trinity  College  Notes,"  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  March  18,  19 15,  p.  7. 

2.  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June,  191 8,  pp.  4-5. 
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William  F.  Gill,  W.  T.  Gannaway,  James  J.  Wolfe,  J.  F.  Heitman, 
and  Albert  M.  Shipp.3  Professor  Charles  Lee  Raper  gave  valuable 
books  on  North  Carolina  history  and  manuscripts  used  in  his  research 
projects.4  Dr.  Bert  Cunningham,  who  joined  the  Trinity  College  facul- 
ty in  1 9 1 6,  was  very  active  in  obtaining  by  exchange  the  publications  of 
several  academies  of  science.  Dr.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  while  teaching 
at  Trinity,  1 920-23,  aided  the  Library  significantly  by  his  book-collecting 
trips.5  Mrs.  John  Allen  Morgan  in  1921  gave  $500  in  memory  of  her 
sister,  Lizzie  Taylor  Wrenn.6  The  grandchildren  of  Martin  Rowan 
Chaffin  in  the  same  year  presented  more  than  a  thousand  school  text- 
books, a  collection  which  memorializes  the  donors'  grandfather  and  his 
father,  William  Owen  Chaffin,  who  taught  in  the  first  North  Carolina 
public  school,  in  Yadkin  County,  in  1843. 

Between  1913  and  1923  the  Library  enjoyed  financial  prosperity. 
The  increased  "Fee  Fund,"  together  with  the  usual  appropriations  from 
the  College,  enabled  the  Library  to  obtain  many  large  and  valuable  sets 
of  books.  One  important  private  library  was  purchased  in  1921:  that 
of  Weldon  N.  Edwards  and  his  heir  Marmaduke  Hawkins,  of  Warren 
County,  North  Carolina.  This  collection  of  2500  volumes  comprises 
many  rare  North  Carolina  state  documents  and  materials  on  history  and 
agriculture.7 

Growth  of  the  Library  during  these  years  was  steady,  though  not 
phenomenal.  The  number  of  volumes  rose  from  43,967  to  63,240. 
During  the  period  immediately  preceding  there  had  been  increased 
interest  shown  in  the  columns  of  the  Trinity  Archive  and  The  Trinity 
Chronicle:  better  lights,  longer  hours  of  opening,  and  more  current  fic- 
tion on  the  shelves  were  demanded.  The  Library,  until  May  12,  191 2, 
had  always  closed  at  the  ringing  of  the  sunset  bell  and  had  been  closed 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays.  After  that  date,  it  was  open  from 
7:30  to  10:30  each  weekday  evening.  These  evening  hours,  however, 
were  not  observed  during  World  War  I,  1917-1918,  when  the  Library 

3.  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  June,  1918,  p.  4;  "On  the 
Campus,"  Trinity  Alumni  Register,  II  (January,  1917),  346;  "Gifts  of  Books  to  the 
Library,"  ibid.,  VI  (January,  192 1),  205;  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  June  1920,  p.  4;  "Valuable  Additions  to  the  Library,"  Trinity  Alumni  Regis- 
ter, VII  (January,  1922),  221-222;   Trinity  Chronicle,  December  14,   1921,  p.   1. 

4.  "Charles  Lee  Raper,  '92,  Gives  Books,"  Trinity  Alumni  Register  VI  (October, 
1920),  183. 

5.  J.  P.  Breedlove,  "Gifts  of  Books  to  the  Library,"  Trinity  Alumni  Register,  VI 
(January,  1921),  205-208. 

6.  Trinity  Chronicle,  October  19,  1921,  p.  1. 

7.  "Valuable  Additions  to  the  Library,"  Trinity  Alumni  Register,  VII  (January, 
1922),  219-224. 
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was  used  chiefly  as  a  study  hall,  in  the  day-time  hours  only,  by  the 
Student  Army  Training  Corps.  Regular  pre-war  hours  were  resumed 
on  January  29,  19 19,  and  there  was  a  startling  innovation  as  well:  the 
college  girls  were  given  full  and  equal  library  privileges  along  with  the 
male  students,  morning,  noon,  and  evening!8 

In  1922-23  there  were  two  important  changes  in  the  Library:  the 
annual  library  fee  for  each  undergraduate,  to  be  spent  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  binding,  was  raised  to  ten  dollars  ;  and  the  faculty  Library 
Committee  had  its  membership  increased  from  three  to  five.  The  new 
Library  Committee  consisted  of  Professors  William  H.  Glasson  (Chair- 
man), William  K.  Boyd,  Albert  M.  Webb,  Frank  C.  Brown,  and  Paul 
M.  Gross.  It  was  a  progressive  Committee.  It  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  a  reference  librarian  and  two  additional  cataloguers,  and 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  more  stack  space  for  the  growing  book 
collection.  President  Few,  in  his  1923  report  to  the  Trustees,  made  nine 
specific  recommendations,  covering  five  full  pages,  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  Library  j  and  when  seven  of  the  nine  requests  were  immediately 
acted  upon  by  the  Trustees,  the  librarian  felt  the  Library  was  approach- 
ing again  the  peak  of  approval  which  it  had  attained  when  the  first 
Library  building  was  opened  in  1902. 

The  increase  in  the  Fee  Fund  enabled  the  Library  in  1923-24  to 
purchase,  for  the  first  time,  more  books  than  were  received  as  gifts.  Pur- 
chases have  exceeded  gifts  each  year  ever  since.  In  1922-23  expenditures 
for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  amounted  to  $2100;  in  1924-25  the 
figure  was  $2i,ooo.9 

Plans  for  enlarging  the  old  Library  came  quickly  to  an  end  on  De- 
cember 9,  1924.  On  that  date  the  Charlotte  Observer  announced  under 
a  front-page  headline  that  James  B.  Duke  had  created  a  trust  fund  of 
forty  million  dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  in  the  Carolinas.  A  North  Carolina 
educational  institution  was  to  be  established,  named  Duke  University  in 
honor  of  Washington  Duke,  the  donor's  father.  Six  of  the  forty  mil- 
lions were  to  be  used  to  acquire  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  for 
Duke  University  j  twenty  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  was  to  be  added 
to  the  principal,  and  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  remainder  of  the  annual 
income  was  to  be  used  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  University.    Hospitals,  orphanages,  retired  preach- 

8.  Trinity  Chronicle,  January  30,  1919)  p.  2. 

9.  "Institutional  Growth,"  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin,  October,   1929,  p.   2. 
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ers,  three  other  educational  institutions,  and  rural  Methodist  churches 
were  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  annual  income. 

Trinity  College  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  become  the  chief 
beneficiary  among  the  educational  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the 
trust  fund,  and  on  December  29,  1924,  the  Board  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  College  to  Duke  University. 

In  1925-26,  with  increased  funds,  the  Library  acquired  one  additional 
staff  member.  Expenditures  for  books  rose  from  $21,000  to  $25,000 
in  this  year,  and  acquisitions  numbered  7,819  volumes.10 

The  new  Woman's  College  Library  building  on  the  East  Campus, 
seventy-five  yards  northwest  of  the  old  Trinity  College  Library,  was 
completed  in  March,  1927.  The  old  building,  according  to  the  plan 
for  rebuilding  the  East  Campus,  had  to  be  removed,  and  the  books  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  Library.  The  moving  of  the  books,  in  all  about 
100,000  volumes,  was  completed  in  the  week  of  March  7-14,  1927. 
Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  books  and  the  catalogue  cards  in  perfect 
order,  by  using  a  series  of  numbered  boxes  for  the  moving,  so  that  all 
the  books  and  cards  were  immediately  available  for  use  in  their  new 
home  as  soon  as  the  move  was  complete.11  The  razing  of  the  old  library 
building  not  only  removed  the  handsomest  structure  of  the  old  Trinity 
group  but  took  away  a  beloved  center  of  student  activity  in  which 
Trinity  College  students  had  spent  some  of  their  happiest  and  most 
profitable  hours. 

Some  of  the  important  acquisitions  of  1927-29  were  as  follows: 
Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell's  gift  of  seven  thousand  pamphlets  on 
economics,  sociology,  and  political  science}12  a  collection  of  eighteenth- 
century  papers  purchased  by  Dr.  Alice  M.  Baldwin  from  the  New 
England  Historical  Library  }  the  private  library  of  the  scholar  and  critic, 
Gustave  Lanson  of  Paris,  eleven  thousand  volumes,  purchased  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  M.  Webb}  additions  of  several  thousand  books  in  chemis- 
try and  biology}13  two  thousand  medical  books  bequeathed  by  Dr.  J. 
Howell  Way,  a  trustee}14  and  the  library  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne, 
the  South  Carolina  poet,  eighteen  hundred  volumes,  purchased  in  1929.15 

The  West  Campus,  except  for  the  Chapel  and  the  Chemistry  Build- 
ing, was  nearing  completion  by  the  first  of  September,  1930.    The  new 

10.  Duke  University,  Catalogue,  7926-27,  p.  456. 

11.  Duke  Chronicle,  March  9,  1927,  p.  1;  March  16,  1927,  p.  1. 

12.  Duke  Chronicle,  April  6,  1927,  p.  4. 

13.  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin,  October,  1929,  p.  4. 

14.  Minutes,  Board  of  Trustees,  March  21,  1928,  p.  5. 

15.  Duke  Chronicle,  October  23,  1929,  p.  1. 
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General  Library  was  ready  to  receive  the  books.  About  200,000  volumes 
were  involved  in  this  move,  altogether  nearly  twice  as  many  as  were 
moved  into  the  Woman's  College  Library  in  1927,  and  the  distance  of 
the  transfer  was  one  mile  now  as  compared  with  seventy-five  yards 
formerly.  The  books  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  following  li- 
braries: the  General  Library,  the  Law  Library,  the  Biology  Library, 
and  the  Chemistry  Library.  The  books  in  the  Hospital  Library,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Dr.  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  the  Dean  of  the  Medi- 
cal School,  were  placed  in  their  new  location  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1930.  The  Chemistry  and  Engineering  Libraries  remained  on 
the  East  Campus,  the  former  temporarily  in  the  old  Library,  and  the 
latter  permanently  in  the  Asbury  Building. 

As  in  the  previous  move,  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  exact  shelf 
order  of  the  books  by  moving  them  in  consecutively  numbered  boxes. 
Loading,  unloading  and  shelving  were  done  under  the  supervision  of 
Library  staff  members.  The  card  catalogue  trays  were  moved  with  like 
precautions  to  preserve  their  exact  order.  Within  twelve  days  the 
transfer  was  carried  out  successfully  and  service  to  readers  was  im- 
mediately resumed. 

In  193 1,  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  then  Head  of  the  Circulation  and 
Reference  Departments,  compiled  a  Handbook  of  the  Libraries  of  Duke 
University.  This  Handbook  contained  floor  plans  and  other  infor- 
mation of  value  to  users  of  the  General  Library,  the  Woman's  College 
Library,  the  Law  Library,  and  the  Hospital  Library.  It  was  widely 
distributed  among  members  of  the  faculty,  the  fraternities,  and  other 
University  organizations.  Each  freshman,  at  registration,  received  a 
copy,  and  there  was  hope  that  the  Handbook  might  take  the  place  of 
the  freshman  Library  tour. 

The  greatest  growth  of  the  Duke  Libraries  in  any  one  year  up  to 
1940  took  place  in  the  academic  year  1931-32,  which  was  just  prior  to 
the  world  economic  depression.16  Volumes  added  in  that  year  numbered 
60,642;  expenditures  for  books  amounted  to  $242,004.  The  Libraries 
were  more  than  keeping  up  with  the  growth  of  the  student  body.  The 
same  year,  1931-32,  saw  the  beginning  of  daily  book  delivery  service  by 
messenger  between  the  Woman's  College  Library  and  the  General 
Library.17 

The  Reading  Room  Committee,  an  important  faculty  committee  not 

16.  "Annual  Report,  1931-1932,"  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin,  November, 
1932,  p.  1. 

1  j.  Duke  Chronicle,  February  1,  1935,  p.  1. 
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mentioned  thus  far  in  this  story,  was  created  in  1890.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  college  catalogues  of  1890-92  that  this  committee  had 
the  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  Library,  but  later  it  probably 
did,  since  the  1892-93  catalogue  stated  that  the  librarian  of  the  College 
was  its  chairman.  The  members  of  the  first  Reading  Room  Committee 
were  Professors  J.  L.  Armstrong  (Chairman),  W.  H.  Pegram,  and  J. 
M.  Bandy.  They  served  two  years.  The  next  committee,  in  1892-93, 
was  composed  of  Professors  Stephen  B.  Weeks  (Chairman),  J.  M.  Ban- 
dy, and  W.  H.  Pegram.  Chairman  Weeks  was  the  librarian.  In 
1893-94,  the  Trinity  College  catalogue  listed  neither  a  Reading  Room 
Committee  nor  a  Library  Committee,  but  in  1894-95,  the  first  year  of 
Kilgo's  presidency,  there  was  a  Library  Committee  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors W.  H.  Pegram  (Chairman),  John  S.  Bassett,  Edwin  Mims,  and 
Jerome  Dowd.  The  Library  Committee  had  a  continuous  existence 
until  June  7,  1928,  when  the  Library  Council  was  created  by  the  faculty. 

Chairmen  of  the  Library  Committee  were,  successively:  W.  H.  Pe- 
gram, for  two  years j  William  I.  Cranford,  for  one  year 5  John  S.  Bas- 
sett, for  nine  years  j  William  P.  Few,  for  four  years  j  William  H.  Glas- 
son,  for  seventeen  years  j  and  William  K.  Boyd,  for  one  year.  The 
following  members  of  the  faculty  served  on  the  Library  Committee 
for  five  years  or  more:  William  H.  Glasson,  for  twenty-one  years j 
William  K.  Boyd,  for  nineteen  years  j  Albert  M.  Webb,  for  fifteen 
years ;  John  S.  Bassett,  for  thirteen  years  5  Frank  C.  Brown,  for  seven 
years  j  Jerome  Dowd,  Arthur  H.  Merritt,  and  Paul  M.  Gross  for  five 
years  each. 

The  constitution  of  the  Library  Council,  as  amended  March  30, 
1930,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  authorized 
the  following  to  be  members  of  the  Council:  The  University  Treasurer 
and  nine  members  of  the  faculty,  one  of  whom  was  to  represent  the  Law 
School,  one  the  Medical  School,  one  the  Woman's  College  Library, 
and  one  the  School  of  Religion  5  as  ex-officio  members  without  a  vote, 
the  Director  of  Libraries  and  the  Librarian.  The  Director  of  Libraries 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  Director  for  an  indefinite  period  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty  for  two-year  terms  with  frequent  re-appointments.  The  first 
Library  Council,  which  was  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1928  and  met 
first  in  October,  was  composed  of  William  K.  Boyd  (Chairman),  A.  S. 
Pearse,  William  H.  Glasson,  Dr.  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  Newman  I. 
White,  Albert  M.  Webb,  Robert  L.  Flowers,  and  Joseph  P.  Breedlove. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Library  During  President  Few's 
Administration,  1930-1940 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OPENED  its  doors  on  the  West  Campus 
on  September  24,  1930,  and  simultaneously  the  Woman's  College 
was  opened  on  the  East  Campus.  At  this  time,  there  was  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  library  system. 

In  March,  1930,  President  Few  had  appointed  as  Director  of  Li- 
braries Professor  William  K.  Boyd,  then  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Council.1  President  Few,  in  a  letter  to  the  Librarian,  stated  that  in 
1930-31  the  University  would  operate  five  libraries  coordinated  under 
a  Director  of  Libraries,  who  should  be  ex-omcio  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  This  plan  would  provide  for  the  autonomy  of  the  several  li- 
braries, as  well  as  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  system. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Librarian,  President  Few  described  the 
duties  of  the  Director  of  Libraries  thus: 

To  coordinate  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  to  promote  their  develop- 
ment. He  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Library  Council  and  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Council  before  he  commits  the  Library  or  the  University  to 
any  line  of  action  or  policy  of  administration ;  and  he  will  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  for  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  all 
recommendations  as  to  Library  personnel  and  expenditures. 

Under  Boyd's  direction  were  the  following  librarians:  Mrs.  Lillian 
B.  Griggs  in  the  Woman's  College  Library,  Miss  Judith  Farrar  in  the 
Hospital  Library,  William  R.  Roalfe  in  the  Law  Library,  and  Joseph 
P.  Breedlove  in  the  University  Library.  The  School  of  Religion  Li- 
brary and  the  departmental  libraries  were  administered  by  the  Univer- 
sity Librarian.  All  except  the  Hospital  Library  had  previously  been 
supervised  by  the  University  Librarian,  before  the  move  to  the  West 
Campus. 

Dr.  Boyd  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  his  work  as  Director.  In 
the  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin  for  October,  1929,  he  announced 

1.  Minutes,  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  March  26,  1930. 
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a  definite  policy  for  strengthening  the  Library:  to  concentrate  upon 
building  departmental  book  collections  from  the  college  level  to  that 
of  a  university,  and  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  negotiate 
purchases  of  books  in  their  special  fields.  Eric  Morrell  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  a  book-buyer  of  long  experience,  was 
employed  to  head  the  Order  Department. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  officers  of  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  already  fixed  the  undergraduate  library  fee  at  five  dollars 
per  semester.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  money  from  this  source  was  to 
be  used,  as  before,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  and  for 
binding  expenses.  Though  the  Fee  Fund  became  larger  as  enrollments 
increased,  the  University  appropriations  to  the  Library  were  not  cor- 
respondingly reduced}  in  fact,  they  also  were  increased.  The  Fee  Fund, 
by  action  of  the  Library  Council,  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  several 
departments  of  instruction.  One-third  of  this  fund  was  to  be  shared 
equally,  and  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the  departmental  class  registra- 
tions. Thus  the  Fee  Fund  was  to  supply  the  immediate  teaching  needs 
of  the  departments.  It  averaged  annually  a  little  less  than  $19,000 
during  the  six  years  of  Boyd's  chairmanship  of  the  Council. 

The  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  University  to  the  Library  was 
called  the  Budget  Fund.  It  was  spent  for  periodicals,  newspapers,  rare 
books,  and  needed  research  material  as  it  came  on  the  market,  as  well  as 
for  binding,  supplies,  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  needs.  It  did  not 
cover  employees'  salaries,  nor  any  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Hospital 
and  Law  Libraries ;  these  were  separately  budgeted.  Annual  expeditures 
of  the  Budget  Fund  averaged  over  $55,000  in  the  four  years,  1930-34, 
in  which  Professor  Boyd  was  Director  of  Libraries. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  Library  had  grown  to  151,520  by  July 
1,  1929.  The  Library  had  spent  $75,916  for  books,  binding,  and 
periodicals,  and  had  added  30,118  volumes  to  its  collections  during  the 
academic  year  1928-29. 

Conditions  in  Europe  after  World  War  I  brought  many  opportuni- 
ties to  buy  collections  of  books  at  favorable  prices.  Though  Professor 
William  T.  Laprade  of  the  History  Department,  who  spent  the 
academic  year  1926-27  in  England,  the  Library  acquired  important  sets 
of  British  source  materials  such  as  Hansard's  Debates,  the  Annual 
Register,  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  British  Foreign  State  Papers,  and  others. 
In  1927-28  Professor  E.  Malcolm  Carroll  similarly  procured  in  Paris 
several  collections  of  sources  for  French  and  German  history.2 

2.  William  K.  Boyd  and  Joseph  P.  Breedlove,  "Institutional  Growth,"  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  Bulletin,  October,  1929,  p.  3. 
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The  Library  continued  to  grow  in  the  depression  years,  1930  to  1935, 
though  book  funds  were  cut  sharply.  Gifts  came  in  from  friends  and 
alumni,  and  the  number  of  accessions  dropped  less  than  was  expected. 
The  average  number  per  year  between  1932  and  1935  was  38,655.  Some 
significant  gifts  of  1930  were  as  follows: 

From  Jacob  Seibert,  of  New  York  City:  more  than  two  thousand 
volumes  on  economics  and  law. 

From  James  A.  Thomas,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  a  complete  file 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  and  other  books  on  the  Far 
East. 

From  Mrs.  William  P.  Few,  of  Durham,  N.  C. :  a  collection  of  books 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Lyne  S.  Thomas.3 

The  Forestry  Collection,  through  the  activity  of  Professor  Clarence 
J.  Korstian,  received  by  gift  in  1932  more  than  twelve  hundred  publica- 
tions, which  brought  the  number  of  volumes  to  about  six  thousand.4 

With  the  active  aid  of  Alan  K.  Manchester  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment, the  collection  of  books  on  Brazil  grew  to  six  hundred  volumes  in 
two  years.5 

The  Library  in  1929  purchased  a  collection  of  three  thousand  vol- 
umes of  Peruviana  assembled  by  Francisco  Perez  de  Velasco  of  Lima, 
comprising  many  rare  pamphlets,  newspapers,  official  documents  of  the 
viceroys,  and  other  manuscripts.6  The  Latin  American  collection  at 
Duke  grew  from  five  hundred  volumes  to  fifteen  thousand  in  six  years. 
In  developing  it,  J.  Fred  Rippy  of  the  History  Department  was  aided 
by  John  Tate  Lanning,  Alan  K.  Manchester,  and  Earl  J.  Hamilton.7 

In  1932  the  alumni  of  the  Class  of  19 16  purchased  the  private 
library  of  Professor  Thornton  Shirley  Graves,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  but  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  and  presented  it  as 
a  memorial  to  their  classmate,  John  T.  Ring,  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
France  in  July,  191 8.  Eighteenth-century  English  drama,  Graves' 
special  interest,  was  emphasized  in  this  collection.  Mrs.  Margery 
White  Graves,  the  collector's  widow,  made  generous  contributions  to- 
ward enlarging  it.8  In  the  same  year,  1932,  the  Duke  Library  acquired 
the  nucleus  of  a  famous  collection  of  books.    Through  correspondence 

3.  "Significant  Gifts  to  the  Library,"  Duke  University  Alumni  Register,  XVI  (June, 
1930),  204. 

4.  "Duke  Library  Given  Volumes  on  Forestry,"  Duke  University  Alumni  Register, 
XVII  (May,  1932),  126. 

5.  Alan  K.  Manchester,  "Recent  Additions  to  the  Brazilian  Collection  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library,"  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review,  XI  (February,  1931),  136. 

6.  "Peruvian  Library,"  Duke  University  Alumni  Register,  XV  (April   1929),  255. 
j.  Duke  Chronicle,  Dec.  16,  193 1,  p.  4. 

8.  Newman  Ivey  White,  "Two  Significant  Gifts  to  the  Library,"  Duke  University 
Alumni  Register,  XVIII  (July,  1932),  184. 
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and  visits,  Newman  Ivey  White  and  Eric  Morrell  induced  T.  J.  Wise, 
the  bibliographer  and  collector  of  London,  to  sell  to  Duke  University 
Library  his  duplicate  books  at  very  reasonable  prices.9  Sixty  items  were 
received  from  Wise  in  this  year,  including  many  first  editions  of  Cole- 
ridge's works j  a  second  shipment  in  1933  contained  about  170  items. 
Books  by  Byron,  many  of  them  first  editions,  predominated ;  there  also 
were  many  of  Dryden's  plays  in  seventeenth-century  editions,  and  some 
letters  of  Robert  Bridges.  At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Newman 
Ivey  White,  of  the  Class  of  19 13,  alumni  of  this  class  contributed  the 
money  for  this  second  Wise  purchase.10 

An  interesting  gift  to  the  Library  in  1932  was  the  manuscript  diary 
of  Rev.  Marquis  L.  Wood  from  1856  to  1885  in  twenty-one  volumes, 
given  by  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Margaret  Wood.  The  author  served 
as  a  missionary  to  China  in  the  sixties  and  as  President  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1883  and  1884.11 

Soon  after  the  move  to  the  West  Campus,  efforts  were  made  to  en- 
courage undergraduate  reading.  In  February,  1931,  the  staff  began  to 
issue  monthly  lists  of  the  more  popular  books  added  to  the  Library. 
These  lists  were  widely  distributed  on  the  campuses,  and  the  new  books 
were  kept  on  open  shelves  in  the  Circulation  Room,  where  students 
might  examine  them.12 

An  organization  called  "The  Associates  of  Duke  University  Library" 
was  formed  in  1930.  Dr.  Boyd  said  frequently  that  no  great  library 
was  built  up  by  institutional  funds  alone.  The  Associates  were  organized 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  libraries  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  to  create  a  larger  interest  among  alumni  and  friends  in  im- 
proving the  book  collections.  The  organization  was  active  under  Boyd's 
leadership  but  was  discontinued  upon  his  resignation  as  Director  of 
Libraries  in  1934. 

Boyd's  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Library  was- his  work  in  ac- 
quiring books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  manuscripts  for  the  George 
Washington  Flowers  Memorial  Collection.  This  collection  honors  the 
name  of  a  devoted  friend  of  Trinity  College  and  a  trustee  from  1897 
to  191 8.  It  was  established  and  endowed  by  his  several  sons  and  one 
daughter,  led  by  William  W.  Flowers,  one  of  the  sons.  In  building 
the  Flowers  Collection  of  materials  concerning  the  history  and  literature 

9.  "Duke  Acquires  the  Nucleus  for  Famous  Collection  of  Books,"  Duke  University 
Alumni  Register,  XVIII   (August,   1932),  214. 

10.  Eric  Morrell,  "1913  Enriches  the  Library,"  Duke  University  Alumni  Register, 
XIX  (December,  1933),  323. 

1 1 .  "Diary  of  Former  President  Presented  to  Duke  Library,"  Duke  University 
Alumni  Register,  XVIII  (August,  1932),  219. 

12.  Duke  Chronicle,  Feb.  25,  1931,  p.  6. 
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of  the  Southern  States,  Boyd  realized  one  of  his  life's  ambitions.  He 
had  been  among  the  first  to  show  interest  in  such  materials  and  to  see 
the  necessity  of  preserving  them  for  use  in  research.  Early  in  his  career 
he  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  and  his 
own  students  and  friends  in  this  work.  In  the  Flowers  Collection  his 
enthusiasm  found  its  fullest  expression.  He  continued  to  supervise  the 
collection  until  his  death  in  1938.  The  work  was  then  carried  on  with 
good  success  by  Robert  H.  Woody. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Boyd  for  developing  the  newspaper  collec- 
tion at  Duke  into  one  of  commanding  importance.  Professor  John 
Spencer  Bassett  and  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  collection,  by  gathering  and 
storing  newspapers,  and  giving  aid  in  binding  and  other  problems.  The 
first  papers  to  be  bound  were  the  New  York  Times,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Raleigh  Morning  Post,  and  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, all  beginning  with  the  year  1898.  The  Peacock  Collection,  ac- 
quired in  1903,  brought  in  a  number  of  North  Carolina  newspapers  and 
a  long  run  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  Trinity  College  Histori- 
cal Society  in  1 9 1 6  was  responsible  for  obtaining  a  large  number  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  papers.  Later,  Andrew  Johnson's  newspaper 
files  and  Horace  Greeley's  files  of  the  New  York  Tribune  came  into  the 
Library's  possession.  When  Trinity  College  became  Duke  University 
in  1924,  the  Library  had  twelve  hundred  volumes  of  newspapers.  In 
1 93 1  the  number  had  grown  to  5,9 iOj  and  in  1940  to  10,353. 

Boyd  used  every  available  means  to  build  up  a  strong  newspaper 
collection.  Besides  obtaining  funds,  he  carried  on  an  intensive  search 
for  papers  that  were  needed.  He  organized  the  work  of  the  Newspaper 
Department  and  placed  Miss  Allene  Ramage  in  charge  of  it.  Miss 
Ramage,  aided  by  Miss  Mary  Wescott  and  Miss  Eva  E.  Malone,  pre- 
pared a  checklist  of  these  papers  under  the  title  Bibliographical  Contri- 
butions of  the  Duke  University  Libraries:  a  Checklist  of  United  States 
News-papers.  This  publication  has  been  of  value  to  many  librarians  and 
scholars  throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  1898  John  Spencer  Bassett  had  acquired  more  than  two 
thousand  manuscripts  through  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society.13 
He  wrote  articles  for  the  Christian  Educator  and  the  Trinity  Archive, 
asking  readers  for  help  in  his  search  for  books  and  manuscripts  of  po- 
tential value  to  the  historian.  Bassett  had  neither  financial  nor  clerical 
aid  in  the  organization  of  these  materials  for  use,  nor  was  there  a  de- 

13.  Nannie  M.  Tilley,  The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  1892-1041,  Durham, 
1941,  pp.  37-38. 
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mand  for  them,  but  fortunately  they  were  preserved.  Professor  Boyd 
continued  the  policy  of  collecting  manuscripts  along  with  other  research 
materials.  Some  manuscripts  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  were  purchased, 
and  also  over  a  thousand  holograph  pages  of  the  literary  remains  of 
Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  and  letters  and  other  manuscripts  of  Edward 
and  Mary  Harden  of  Georgia  and  Alexander  Meek  of  Alabama — to 
mention  only  a  few  examples.  Boyd  traveled  extensively  in  collecting 
Southern  source  materials,  and  one  incidental  result  of  his  labors  was  a 
more  widespread  awareness  in  the  South  of  the  value  of  manuscripts 
and  the  importance  of  preserving  them.  In  1929-30  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  acquisition  and  organization  of  manuscripts  in  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Library  was  inaugurated,  with  a  special  manuscript  room  in- 
cluded in  the  plans  for  the  new  Library  building  on  the  West  Campus. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  scale  on  which  manuscripts  were  collected 
for  the  Library  in  1930-31.  The  Director's  annual  report  for  this  year 
mentioned  the  following  acquisitions: 

The  correspondence  of  Senator  Clement  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  and  his 
wife,  Virginia  Clay  Clopton,  with  autograph  letters  of  Jefferson  Davis,  James 
K.  Polk,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  others. 

The  correspondence  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  the  South  Carolina  poet, 
containing  four  thousand  letters. 

Thirty-six  letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  family. 

More  than  one  hundred  letters  written  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
during  the  American  Revolution. 

A  collection  of  968  official  memoranda  and  letters  of  the  Confederate 
Ordnance  Department  concerning  supplies  at  Vicksburg. 

Letters  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  written  during  his  foreign  mis- 

14 

sions. 

Succeeding  years  saw  steady  growth  of  the  manuscript  collection. 
The  emphasis  of  the  collection  continued  always  to  be  upon  Southern 
Americana,  and  its  greatest  development  was  made  possible  by  the  in- 
come from  the  Flowers  Collection  fund.  Under  Boyd's  direction  it  be- 
came one  of  the  notable  historical  manuscript  collections  in  the  South.  It 
numbered  in  1940  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pieces. 

Dr.  Boyd  died  in  1938.  His  successor  as  Director  of  Libraries, 
Harvie  Branscomb,  said  in  a  tribute  to  him  that  the  founding  of  the 
Duke  University  Library  was  due  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  individ- 
ual, and  "had  he  thought  of  it,  it  is  probably  the  immortality  he  would 
have  most  desired."15 

14.  "Annual  Report,"  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin,  November,   1931,  p.   13. 

15.  Harvie  Branscomb,  "William  Kenneth  Boyd,  18 79- 193 8,"  Library  Notes,  March, 
1938,  pp.  1-2. 
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ARVIE  BRANSCOMB,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  Divinity  School,  was  appointed  Acting 
Director  of  Libraries  in  February  1934,  and  Director  in  September  of 
that  year,  succeeding  William  K.  Boyd.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration, several  changes  in  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Library  were  proposed.  One  that  gave  much  concern  to  the  Librarian 
and  his  staff  was  the  suggested  reclassification  of  the  books  according  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  system,  which  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Library  Council,  as  well  as  its  chairman  and  the  new  Director, 
seemed  to  favor,  in  preference  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 
After  investigating  the  experience  of  two  other  libraries  which  had  made 
such  a  change,  however,  Branscomb  advised  the  Council  against  it  in 
view  of  the  size  of  the  Duke  Libraries  and  the  time  which  the  reclassi- 
fication would  require.1 

The  undergraduate  Reserve  Book  Room  next  received  the  Director's 
attention.  He  worked  out  a  plan  for  putting  the  books  on  open  shelves 
and  installed  a  desk  for  the  attendant  near  the  door,  with  provision  for 
checking  books  and  brief  cases  as  readers  left  the  room.  The  new  plan 
gave  the  students  more  freedom  and  encouraged  the  use  of  books. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  Cataloguing  Department  with  a  view  to 
reducing  costs.  Branscomb  set  out  to  determine  how  far  bibliographies 
could  replace  subject  cards  in  the  catalogue.  He  also  investigated,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Circulation  Department,  the  use  which  the  students,  un- 
dergraduates especially,  made  of  the  books.  In  the  Periodical  Depart- 
ment there  was  an  effort  to  eliminate  duplicate  subscriptions  to  magazines 
and  to  weed  out  unnecessary  newspapers.  Certain  periodical  sets  and 
current  numbers  were  transferred  to  departmental  and  school  libraries 

1 .  Report  of  the  Director  following  the  minutes  of  the  Library  Council  for  October 
22,  1937.  The  two  libraries  referred  to  are  those  of  the  Universities  of  California  and 
Michigan. 
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where  they  would  be  more  useful.  In  all  these  ways  Branscomb  con- 
tributed to  the  effective  development  and  use  of  the  Library  collections. 

A  more  tangible  contribution,  and  one  which  reflects  Branscomb's 
experience  at  Duke  though  it  is  not  a  contribution  limited  to  Duke,  is 
his  Teaching  with  Books:  a  Study  of  College  Libraries  (1940).  Some 
comments  on  this  book  were  unfavorable  and  arose  sometimes  from  the 
fact  that  its  author  had  not  been  trained  specifically  for  the  library  pro- 
fession ;  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  book  had  a  good  influence.  It 
enlarged  the  librarians'  conception  of  their  practical  objectives,  and  it 
was  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  views  of  a  teacher  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  a  user  of  books  and  libraries,  with  opinions  not  always  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  technically  trained  librarian. 

Branscomb  made  a  contribution  to  library  development  in  the  state 
by  cooperating  with  Robert  B.  Downs,  the  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  in  establishing  a  plan  for  inter-library  loans.  The 
need  for  such  a  plan  had  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Boyd  in  1932.  It  be- 
came effective  in  1934.  The  possibility  of  rapid  communication  between 
the  two  neighboring  institutions  made  the  Branscomb-Downs  plan  work- 
able and  reduced  both  the  delay  and  the  expense  of  borrowing  books 
needed  for  research  in  each  library.  Previously,  loans  had  been  delayed 
by  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  the  large 
university  libraries  located  far  away,  for  books  often  obtainable  on  loan 
from  libraries  much  closer  at  hand.  Under  the  new  plan  the  transporta- 
tion of  books  back  and  forth  between  the  two  libraries  was  further  aided 
by  Duke  Library  staff  members  who  went  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  daily  classes  in  library  science.  With  the  aid  of  these  staff 
members,  who  received  a  small  fee  for  their  services,  either  one  of  the 
two  libraries  could  borrow  a  book  from  the  other  in  one  day's  time.  A 
large  increase  in  inter-library  loans  in  1934-35  proved  the  success  of  the 
cooperative  system. 

As  conveniences  were  provided,  others  were  wanted.  A  demand 
naturally  arose  for  duplicate  author  catalogues  to  show  in  each  library 
the  holdings  of  the  other,  in  order  to  facilitate  inter-library  loan  service. 
Printed  catalogues  in  book  form  would  have  been  too  expensive.  Card 
catalogues,  though  they  too  were  expensive,  were  less  so  than  book 
catalogues  and  could  more  easily  be  kept  up-to-date.  But  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  two  cataloguing  staffs  to  make  duplicate  card 
catalogues  in  addition  to  performing  their  current  duties.  Funds  for 
expanding  the  staff's  were  not  available.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
was  made  possible  by  an  appropriation  of  $12,500  from  the  General 
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Education  Board.  The  duplicate  cards  were  made  by  a  photographic 
process,  under  a  contract  with  the  Remington,  Rand  Company,  in  Au- 
gust and  September  1934.  For  subsequent  years  each  library  agreed  to 
supply  the  other  with  copy  of  each  new  author  card  as  it  was  made. 

The  next  step  in  cooperation  was  a  program  for  correlating  the  ac- 
quisition of  research  materials,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
of  infrequently  used  materials.  Each  of  the  two  libraries  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  covering  certain  fields  of  research,  according  to  the 
interests  of  the  faculty  of  each  institution.  There  were  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  of  division  of  interests.  Each  institution,  as  it  naturally  developed 
and  changed,  might  expect  its  faculty  to  show  research  interests  which 
once  appeared  more  strongly  at  the  other  institution.  Cooperation  was 
not  to  mean  putting  barriers  in  the  way  of  research  or  of  progress.  The 
two  libraries  simply  agreed  to  avoid  duplication  as  much  as  was  practica- 
ble. Neither  library  was  to  be  committed  to  refrain  from  making 
purchases  in  a  field  allocated  to  the  other.  Daily  deliveries  of  books  by 
truck  were  instituted,  so  that  a  book  could  usually  be  furnished  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  time  it  was  requested. 

This  co5perative  plan  was  among  the  first  such  plans  in  the  South 
adopted  by  two  university  libraries  not  in  the  same  city.  It  excited  the 
interest  of  librarians  and  was  discussed  in  library  association  meetings 
throughout  the  United  States.  Articles  about  it  appeared  in  the  Library 
Journal  and  in  School  and  Society?  It  was  hoped  that  this  plan  of 
cooperation  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  would  gain 
momentum  and  build  up  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Durham  area  a  great  library 
center. 

As  Director  of  Libraries,  Harvie  Branscomb  was  active  also  in  or- 
ganizing the  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library.  The  Associates  of 
the  Library,  started  by  Dr.  Boyd  in  1930,  had  become  inactive  by  1934. 
The  proposal  that  the  Friends  of  the  Library  be  organized  at  Duke  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  spring  meeting  in  1935.  The 
Trustees  were  pleased  to  learn  that  such  an  organization  was  wanted 
here,  approved  its  establishment,  and  offered  their  hearty  support.  A 
directing  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Walter  A.  Stanbury,  Chair- 
man, Charles  F.  Lambeth,  James  A.  Thomas,  William  W.  Flowers, 
Henry  R.  Dwire,  Paull  F.  Baum,  and  William  K.  Boyd.  Director 
Harvie  Branscomb  was  made  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer.    James 

2.  Robert  B.  Downs  and  Harvie  Branscomb,  "A  Venture  in  University  Library  Co- 
operation," Library  Journal,  LX  (Nov.  15,  1935),  877-79;  Harvie  Branscomb  and 
Robert  B.  Downs,  "A  Plan  for  University  Library  Cooperation,"  School  and  Society, 
XLII  (July  13,  1935),  64-66. 
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A.  Thomas  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  committee  and  bore  a 
generous  part  of  the  promotional  expense.  Many  administrative  officers, 
faculty  members,  and  alumni  gave  valuable  service  in  launching  this 
organization.  "It  is  a  voluntary  association  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment and  enrichment  of  the  library  resources  of  the  University."3  The 
organization  is  a  simple  one.  It  has  neither  a  constitution  nor  by-laws. 
The  only  requirement  for  membership  is  the  annual  gift  of  one  book,  or 
of  money,  or  of  personal  services,  to  the  Library. 

At  the  first  dinner  meeting  of  the  Friends,  November  11,  1935, 
Douglas  S.  Freeman,  Editor  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  was  the 
speaker.  In  succeeding  years  the  Friends  invited  several  other  well 
known  writers  and  bookmen  to  speak  at  their  meetings,  among  them 
Christopher  Morley,  Carl  Van  Doren,  and  Thomas  Mann.  At  the 
dinner  meeting  of  March  25,  1940,  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Frederic  M. 
Hanes  and  Professor  Newman  I.  White,  both  of  the  Duke  University 
faculty. 

Some  of  the  notable  acquisitions  during  Branscomb's  directorship 
were  ( 1 )  three  Walt  Whitman  scrapbooks,  containing  clippings  collected 
by  R.  M.  Bucke,  acquired  in  1936;  (2)  a  complete  file  of  the  Italian 
parliamentary  papers,  1 848-1939,  acquired  in  19395  (3)  a  collection  of 
Philippiniana,  assembled  by  James  A.  Robertson,  acquired  in  19405 
(4)  about  five  hundred  volumes  from  the  private  library  of  William  K. 
Boyd  presented  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Boyd  Hamilton, 
in  1940.4 

In  1937  the  Duke  University  Library  was  one  of  sixteen  American 
libraries  to  subscribe  to  a  project  for  the  microfilming  of  all  British 
books  of  the  period  148 5-1 5 50.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
make  available  to  American  scholars  many  rare  English  books  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  unable  to  examine.5 

As  a  contribution  to  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  University,  in 
1939,  the  Library  presented  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Flowers  Collection.  Periodicals  were  moved  to  the  Undergraduate 
Reading  Room,  and  the  Periodical  Room  was  given  entirely  to  the 

3.  "We  Salute  Our  Friends,"  Library  Notes,  March,  1936,  p.  15  Harvie  Branscomb, 
"  'Friends  of  Duke  University  Library'  Now  Being  Organized,"  Duke  Alumni  Register, 
XXI  (October,  1935)  248,  252. 

4.  "Walt  Whitman  and  the  Newspapers  of  His  Day,"  Library  Notes,  October,  1936, 
pp.  3-4;  "European  Parliamentary  Papers,"  Library  Notes,  February,  1940,  p.  ij  "Ex 
Libris  William  Kenneth  Boyd,"  "The  Robertson  Collection  on  the  Philippines,"  Library 
Notes,  May,  1940,  pp.  3-4. 

5.  "Film  Copies  of  Books  for  Use  in  Library,"  Duke  Alumni  Register,  XXIII 
(November,  1937),  290. 
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exhibit  for  two  months.  By  means  of  it,  many  people  were  informed  of 
the  rich  holdings  of  Southern  Americana  in  the  Library. 

War  had  made  the  shipping  of  books  from  continental  Europe  very 
difficult  by  the  summer  of  1940.  Some  shipments  never  arrived.  In- 
surance costs  soared.  Shipping  by  air  was  prohibitively  expensive.  The 
Library's  agent  in  The  Hague  offered  to  store  materials  until  the  ship- 
ping lanes  became  safe.  The  Library  accepted  the  offer  and  through 
this  Dutch  agent  was  able  to  fill  many  gaps  in  its  sets  of  foreign  publica- 
tions. 

The  card  catalogue  of  the  Duke  Library  was  originally  a  "dictionary 
catalogue,"  that  is,  a  catalogue  having  author,  subject,  and  title  cards 
together  in  one  alphabet.  In  the  summer  of  1940  the  University  Li- 
brarian decided  to  make  the  growing  catalogue  easier  to  use  by  dividing 
it  into  two:  an  author-title  catalogue  and  a  subject  catalogue.  It  has  been 
so  divided  ever  since,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  change  was 
an  excellent  one. 

The  Duke  Library  has  participated  in  recent  years  in  a  nation-wide 
program  of  inter-library  loans,  from  which  colleges,  public  libraries,  and 
industrial  research  departments  have  benefited.  In  the  last  year  covered 
by  this  history,  1939-40,  eighty-six  college  libraries  borrowed  more  than 
two  thousand  books  from  the  Duke  Library}  seventy-one  of  these 
eighty-six  were  out-of-state  institutions.  In  turn,  the  Duke  Library 
borrowed  eighteen  hundred  books  from  other  libraries.6  The  amount 
of  borrowing  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  as  photographic  copying 
more  and  more  takes  the  place  of  inter-library  loans  in  making  materials 
available. 

After  six  years  as  Director  of  Libraries,  during  which  he  also  had 
teaching  duties,  Branscomb  announced  to  the  Council  on  October  9, 
1940,  that  he  had  yielded  the  full  responsibilities  of  administering  the 
Library  to  the  University  Librarian,  John  J.  Lund.  During  Brans- 
comb's  administration  the  Library  spent  an  average  of  $130,043  per 
year  for  books,  and  $107,085  per  year  for  salaries;  the  average  annual 
circulation  of  books  in  this  period  was  311,561. 

6.  Duke  Chronicle,  Nov.  i,  1940,  p.  1. 


CHAPTER   VII 


The  Woman's  College  Library 


THE  PRESIDENT  and  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  had  been 
thinking  about  establishing  a  coordinate  college  for  women  at 
Trinity  before  the  University  was  created  in  1924.  It  was  assumed  that 
when  such  a  college  for  women  was  built,  it  would  be  on  land  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  Trinity  College  Campus.  When  the  creation  of 
the  Duke  Endowment  was  announced  and  it  was  then  established  that 
Trinity  would  be  the  chief  beneficiary,  real  estate  men  obtained  options 
on  the  land  adjoining  the  Campus  and  set  the  prices  so  high  the  Uni- 
versity would  not  buy  it.  This  situation  led  the  administrators  of  the 
University  and  their  colleagues  to  buy  quietly  and  quickly  five  thousand 
acres  of  forest  land,  a  mile  or  so  to  the  west  of  the  Campus.  On  this 
land  was  to  be  established  the  undergraduate  college  for  men  and  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools,  the  old  campus  becoming  the  Wom- 
an's College.  A  site  nearest  the  Trinity  Campus  was  selected  for  the 
University  buildings.  Since  this  was  a  mile  from  the  East  Campus  it 
became  immediately  necessary  to  develop  a  library  on  each  campus. 

One  of  the  eleven  buildings  planned  in  1925  for  construction  on  the 
East  Campus  therefore  was  a  library  building  for  the  Woman's  College. 
When  this  building  was  ready  in  March,  1927,  all  the  books  were  moved 
into  it,  as  was  related  above  j  and  three  years  later  they  were  transferred 
to  the  West  Campus. 

Early  in  the  year  1930,  however,  President  Few  had  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Woman's  College  Library, 
and  the  University  Library  Staff  had  ordered,  accessioned,  and  cata- 
logued the  books  as  they  were  received.  When  the  College  opened  on 
September  24,  1930,  the  East  Campus  library  contained  about  four 
thousand  books,  all  new.  The  girls  complained  about  the  inadequacy 
of  the  book  collection  in  their  library,  and  depended  heavily  upon  the 
General  Library  from  which  they  could  borrow  direct  or  by  messenger 
service,  which  has  operated  since  the  West  Campus  was  opened. 

President  Few  appointed  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Woman's 
College  Library.    She  had  studied  at  Agnes  Scott  College  and  later  had 
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received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Library  Science  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity. She  assumed  her  duties  at  the  Woman's  College  Library  on 
September  1,  1930.  Before  she  was  appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  she  had  been  Librarian  of  the 
Durham  Public  Library  for  several  years.  During  World  War  I,  she 
obtained  a  leave  from  the  Durham  library,  joined  the  library  service  of 
the  war,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  library  in  Coblentz,  Germany, 
where  she  served  the  American  soldiers  in  that  area  for  ten  months. 
She  later  served  as  president  of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  and 
of  the  Southeastern  Library  Association. 

Mrs.  Griggs  selected  the  following  for  the  staff  of  the  Woman's 
College  Library:  Martha  Elizabeth  Turner,  Assistant  Librarian  in 
charge  of  Cataloguing}  Eva  Woodall  in  charge  of  Circulation ;  Rachel 
Penn  Lane  in  charge  of  Ordering}  Margaret  Elizabeth  Montgomery  in 
charge  of  the  Periodical  and  Reference  Room}  Etta  Beale  Grant,  Cata- 
loguer} Mary  Elizabeth  Spence,  Assistant  Cataloguer}  Evelyn  Jen- 
nings Harrison,  Assistant  in  Ordering}  and  Clara  Ward  Riggsbee, 
Assistant  in  Circulation.  They  took  charge  of  the  collection  and  build- 
ing in  September,  1930. 

The  plan  of  the  University  administration  has  always  been  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  on  the  East  Campus  a  well-rounded  college  library. 
A  book  collection  adequate  to  support  instruction  in  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege has  been  the  objective.  But  such  a  collection,  however  small,  must 
have  encyclopedias,  dictionaries  in  several  languages,  year  books,  atlases, 
sets  of  biographies,  indexes,  magazines,  and  newspapers }  so  these  general 
reference  materials  were  bought  first.  Books  for  required  reading  were 
purchased  next,  and  as  soon  as  these  requirements  were  fairly  well  met 
the  basic  titles  in  the  several  fields  of  knowledge  received  the  staff's 
attention.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation  the  Library  had 
acquired  71 10  volumes  and  was  receiving  171  periodicals  and  papers. 

Several  special  collections  have  been  placed  in  the  Woman's  College 
Library  through  the  years  for  the  convenience  of  students  and  faculty 
on  that  campus.  One  of  the  first  to  be  transferred  from  the  General 
Library  was  elementary  education.  Instruction  in  psychology  was  early 
transferred  to  the  Woman's  College  Campus,  a  move  which  required 
the  shift  of  the  psychology  periodicals  to  the  East  Campus  Library 
where  a  special  room  was  provided  for  them.  While  this  move  was 
made  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stacks  of  the  University 
Library  and  to  provide  more  class-room  space  on  the  West  Campus,  it 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  temporary  one.    Foreign  newspapers  were 
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next  j  they  were  moved  to  the  Woman's  College  Library  until  more 
stack  space  could  be  provided  in  the  General  Library.  An  Art  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1930,  under  the  leadership  and  encouragement  of 
Professor  William  K.  Boyd,  and  under  the  auspices  of  this  organization 
art  exhibits  were  held  in  the  north  reading  room.  This  room  has  be- 
come the  unofficial  gallery  of  the  Woman's  College,  and  the  Library 
the  art  center  of  the  University.  Most  books,  therefore,  on  aesthetics, 
art,  and  music  are  shelved  in  this  Library. 

The  first  large  exhibit  was  of  materials  lent  by  Mrs.  Margaret  L. 
Barber  of  Williamsburg,  Missouri.  Her  collection,  on  a  twenty-five 
year  loan  to  the  University,  consists  of  paintings,  early  American  furni- 
ture, pewter,  early  glass,  china,  and  porcelain  ware.  In  a  small  gallery 
on  the  second  floor  an  elephant  folio  edition  of  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America  was  placed  on  display.  This  was  lent  also  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
L.  Barber,  but  later  purchased  by  the  University  and  special  cases  made 
for  it.  It  remains  on  display  in  the  Woman's  College  library.  Other 
exhibits  were  acquired  from  many  sources  and  were  changed  frequently. 
Some  were  rented,  some  were  prepared  from  the  holdings  of  the  Duke 
libraries,  and  many  were  borrowed.  The  exhibits  and  lectures  did  much 
to  stimulate  interest  in  art  among  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople. 

A  Booklovers'  Room  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1930  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Library.  With  books  for  general  reading  such  as 
poetry,  drama,  essays,  history,  biography,  travel,  psychology,  political 
science,  and  sociology  on  its  shelves,  this  room  from  the  first  was  popular 
with  students.  A  rug,  a  Chinese  portrait,  and  other  furnishings  given 
by  the  late  James  A.  Thomas  added  to  its  warmth  and  attractiveness. 
The  sophomore  commission  of  the  Duke  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  1935-36  provided  Venetian  blinds,  draperies,  and  andirons, 
and  these  have  contributed  much  to  its  beauty. 

The  Woman's  College  Library  grew  from  one  volume  in  1930  to 
46^,895  on  June  30,  1940.  In  those  ten  years  $104,095  had  been  spent 
for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding.  During  that  decade  782,717  vol- 
umes were  lent.  The  Woman's  College,  General,  Divinity,  and  the  de- 
partmental libraries  complement  each  other.  When  a  book  or  set  of 
books  in  one  library  is  needed  by  another,  it  is  loaned  to  the  library 
needing  it.  When  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  borrowed  has  been  ac- 
complished, it  is  returned  to  its  home  library.  The  Hospital  Library  and 
the  Law  Library  are  available  to  the  Woman's  College  students,  but 
the  books  cannot  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  School  of  Religion  Library 


WHEN  NORMAL  COLLEGE  became  affiliated  with  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  1859,  its  name  was  changed  to  Trinity  College.  The  Conference  re- 
placed the  Normal  curriculum  with  a  course  of  study  similar  to  that  of 
other  colleges  in  the  area  offering  instruction  leading  to  the  baccalau- 
reate degree. 

In  his  report  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  New  Orleans  in  April,  1866,  Bishop  D.  S.  Doggett, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  recommended  that  fully 
organized  Bible  schools  be  established  in  the  Methodist  colleges  for  the 
training  of  young  ministers.1  He  contended  that  departments  of  Bible 
study  and  chairs  in  Biblical  Literature  in  the  colleges  offered  less  than 
sufficient  training  to  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Braxton  Craven, 
President  of  Trinity  College,  attended  the  Conference  and  heard  the 
report  approved,  and  when  he  returned  to  Trinity  he  organized  a 
School  of  Biblical  Literature  in  accordance  with  its  requirements.  In 
the  academic  year  1866-67  the  School  began  to  offer  a  four-year  course  in 
Biblical  Literature  as  well  as  courses  in  the  academic  field.  The 
Reverend  Peter  Doub,  an  outstanding  minister  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference,  held  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  from  1866  through 
1869. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Doub  in  1869,  the  chair  remained  va- 
cant for  several  years,  the  courses  meanwhile  being  taught  by  various 
members  of  the  college  faculty.  Later  the  Reverend  Marquis  L.  Wood, 
Professors  John  P.  Heitman  and  Plato  Durham,  Presidents  John 
Franklin  Crowell  and  John  C.  Kilgo  taught  courses  in  theology.  A 
separate  collection  of  books  to  support  this  instruction  was  available  in 
the  College  apparently  from  i860  until  the  move  to  Durham  in  1892. 
The  Trinity  College  catalogues  from  1867-68  to  1880-81  carried  this 
statement  about  the  Theological  Society  and  the  libraries: 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies  and  a  Theological  Society.     They  afford 
a  fine  opportunity  for  improvement  and  contribute  much  to  the  literary  ef- 
i.M.  E.  Church,  South,  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  1866,  pp.  136-137 
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ficiency  of  the  Institution.  They  have  elegantly  furnished  halls  and  good 
libraries. 

The  Theological  Society  may  have  had  a  hall  at  one  time,  but  the 
Reverend  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  a  student  in  the  College  from  1888  to 
1893,  and  the  last  president  of  the  Society,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
that  it  had  none  while  he  was  a  student,  although  it  did  have  a  collection 
of  books.  The  Minutes  of  the  Society  are  in  the  Manuscripts  Collection 
of  Duke  University,  and  in  them  is  a  constitution  dated  February  1, 
1879,  which  describes  the  duties  of  the  librarian.2 

New  interest  was  shown  in  the  Theological  Library  with  the  coming 
of  President  Crowell  in  1887.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  to  solicit  gifts  of  books  from  publishers,  the  librarian 
was  instructed  to  place  the  books  where  they  could  be  seen,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  money  in  the 
treasury  for  books  for  the  library.  Meanwhile  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  reassemble  the  books  of  the  Society,  some  of  which  had 
found  their  way  to  the  shelves  of  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary 
Societies.3  About  this  time  the  Reverend  Z.  Paris,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  presented  the 
Society  library  with  sixty-five  volumes.  With  this  gift  the  total  collec- 
tion must  have  numbered  about  300  volumes. 

Although  the  catalogue  of  the  College  in  1889-90  said  this  Theo- 
logical Library  had  been  consolidated  with  those  of  the  literary  societies, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  books  did  not  lose  their  separate 
identity  while  the  college  was  in  Randolph  County.  For  a  while  they 
were  in  Professor  Heitman's  class  room,  then  in  M.  T.  Plyler's  room,4 
and  later  in  the  room  of  the  librarian,  R.  J.  G.  Tuttle.5  There  is  no 
record  of  the  existence  of  the  Society  after  1898. 

In  October  1890  President  Crowell  announced  that  Mrs.  Alva  L. 
Avera  of  Smithfield,  North  Carolina,  had  given  a  large  and  valuable 
tract  of  land  to  Trinity  College  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
were  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  Divinity  Building  as  a  memorial  to 
her  late  husband,  Willis  H.  Avera.6  The  hope  of  the  donor  was  to 
make  the  School  of  Biblical  Literature  a  center  of  religious  training 
and  culture  not  only  for  ministerial  students  but  for  all  the  students  of 
Trinity  College.    When  the  plantation  was  sold,  the  College  received 

2.  Minutes,  Theological  Society,   1886- 1893. 

3.  Minutes,  Theological  Society,  December  11,  1887. 

4.  Minutes,  Theological  Society,  October  10,  1891. 

5.  Minutes,  Theological  Society,  November  21,   1891. 

6.  Trinity  College,  Sufflement  to  the  Bulletin,  October,  1890. 
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only  $2500,  and  since  this  was  not  enough  for  a  building  the  fund  was 
set  up  as  a  memorial  from  which  the  University  derives  an  annual  in- 
come. At  first  the  income  from  the  Avera  Bible  Fund  was  used  to 
purchase  maps,  charts,  and  other  fixtures  for  the  School  of  Biblical 
Literature,  and  for  such  books  as  were  needed  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  In  1897  The  Avera  Bible  Lectures  were  created,  these  to  be 
delivered  in  alternate  years.  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  gave  the  first  lectures  in  April  1897.  Since 
1897  the  income  from  the  Fund  has  been  used  for  lectures  and  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Avera  Bible  Collection.  The  first  recorded 
purchase  of  books  with  the  income  from  this  Fund  was  made  in  1899- 
1900,  when  fifty-eight  books  were  purchased.7  At  that  time  complete 
records  were  not  always  kept,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  income  from  the 
Fund  was  used  soon  after  Dr.  Kilgo  became  President  of  the  College. 
The  Library  continues  to  secure  many  useful  books  each  year  in  the  field 
of  theology  from  the  income  from  the  Avera  Bible  Fund. 

While  the  books  on  religion  and  Biblical  literature  had  special 
shelves  assigned  to  them  in  the  large  Reading  Room  of  the  Washington 
Duke  Building,  the  collection  was  not  regarded  as  a  separate  library. 
When  Trinity's  first  library  building  was  completed  in  1902  and  the 
books  were  moved  into  it,  the  Avera  Bible  books,  including  others  on 
religion,  on  the  Bible,  and  on  closely  related  subjects,  were  held  to- 
gether in  a  section  of  the  Library  stacks  known  by  the  Library  employees 
as  the  Avera  Bible  Collection.  As  the  library  prospered,  this  grew  to 
substantial  proportions. 

Much  of  the  growth  of  the  theological  collection  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  establishment  of  the  College  in  Durham  was 
stimulated  by  President  Kilgo.  In  that  period  the  president,  by  his 
sermons  and  lectures  on  Christian  education,  created  a  large  interest  in 
the  Methodist  ministers  and  laymen  of  North  Carolina  to  help  build  up 
the  book  collections  of  the  Trinity  College  Library.  Many  of  them, 
including  the  following,  gave  generously  to  the  Library:  Reverend  R. 
W.  Bailey,  Reverend  L.  S.  Massey,  Reverend  C.  W.  Smith,  Reverend 
J.  T.  Lyon,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Willis,  who  gave  the  library  of  her  late  husband, 
Reverend  R.  H.  Willis ;  Mrs.  T.  N.  Ivey,  who  gave  the  library  of  her 
deceased  husband,  Reverend  T.  N.  Ivey;  Miss  Maude  Moore,  who  gave 
a  number  of  books  from  the  library  of  her  late  father,  Reverend  W.  H. 
Moore  j  Reverend  B.  H.  Black  presented  about  three  hundred  books 
from  his  father's  library,  Reverend  W.  S.  Black;  the  friends  of  the  late 

7.  Trinity  College,  Catalogue,  i8qq-iqoo}  p.  96. 
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Joseph  G.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  Duke  University  from  1917  to  1926,  gave  an  endowment  fund 
of  $4250  as  a  memorial  to  himj  and  Mrs.  Grattan  Williams  of  Castle 
Hayne,  North  Carolina,  willed  the  College  $1000  which  President  Few 
added  to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  Library.  Thus  the  gifts  of  these 
books  and  the  income  from  the  two  endowment  funds  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  book  collection  in  the  field  of  religion. 

When  the  School  of  Religion  was  organized  in  1926,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  indenture  made  by  James  B.  Duke  December 
11,  1924,  funds  from  the  Duke  Endowment  became  available  and  liberal 
appropriations  were  made  annually  thereafter  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Religion.  In  1927  the  library  of  the  late 
Doctor  Karl  Holl,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  purchased 
for  the  School.  It  contained  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes  on 
European  church  history  through  the  Reformation.  Later  in  the  same 
year  the  Library  purchased  the  personal  collection  of  Doctor  Graf  von 
Baudissin,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
which  also  contained  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes.  These  two 
libraries  mark  the  beginning  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Avera  Bible 
Collection  into  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Religion. 

Books  were  coming  in  so  fast  they  could  not  be  classified  and  cata- 
logued as  received  j  so,  many  were  placed  on  shelves  in  the  basement 
until  they  could  be  made  ready  for  circulation.  But  they  could  be  con- 
sulted by  anyone  wishing  access  to  them. 

In  August  1930  all  the  books  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of 
theology,  of  religious  literature,  of  church  history,  of  religious  education, 
and  religious  biography  were  transferred  to  the  School  of  Religion  build- 
ing into  special  quarters  provided  for  the  Library.  The  Reading  Room 
of  the  Library  could  seat  fifty-five  students  and  accommodate  four 
thousand  volumes  on  its  shelves  j  each  of  the  two  stack  levels  could 
shelve  twenty  thousand  books.  Thus  the  School  of  Religion  Library 
emerged  and  became  a  unit  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  The 
idea  of  a  School  of  Religion  with  its  own  building  and  Library  had 
probably  been  in  the  minds  of  the  administrative  officers  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  Duke  University  since  1890  when  Mrs.  Alva  L.  Avera  gave 
the  plantation  to  the  College  for  the  erection  of  a  divinity  building  as 
a  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

To  build  the  book  collection  of  the  Library  sufficiently  to  support  in- 
tensive teaching  and  research  in  theology  and  related  areas  was  one  of 
the  immediate  objectives  of  the  faculty  and  administration  of  the  School 
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of  Religion.  Professor  Elbert  Russell,  Dean  of  the  School,  in  his  Re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  University  in  1931,  said  the  library  was 
subscribing  to  175  periodicals  and  journals,  and  had  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  source  material,  including  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
and  missionary  societies.  It  had  acquired  also,  he  said,  complete  sets  of 
several  of  the  world's  outstanding  periodicals  for  the  study  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.8  The  Library  had  then  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  text  to  be  found  in  any 
library  in  the  United  States:  a  I2th-i4th  century  manuscript  which  has 
on  the  margins  of  the  folios  a  medieval  commentary.  It  had  acquired  also 
basic  sets  of  research  character  such  as  the  Ante-Nkene  Fathers ,  the 
Nicene  and  Post-Nkene  Fathers,  the  Golden  Bough,  Goldschmidt's 
Die  Babylonische  Talmud,  Migne's  Patrologiae,  Harnack  and  Geb- 
hardt's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  the  Corpus  Insciptionum  Graeca- 
rum,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  and  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semi- 
tkarum.  The  Department  of  Church  History  had  assembled  a  large  num- 
ber of  religious  periodicals.  Among  them  were  complete  sets  of  the  Ar- 
menian and  The  Friend,  of  Philadelphia  j  a  large  collection  of  reports 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  j  and  an 
almost  complete  set  of  the  diocesan  journals  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  j  a  large  collection  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Southern  Baptist  As- 
sociation, of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  various  Baptist  peri- 
odicals. The  Library  had  acquired,  also,  a  large  collection  of  source  ma- 
terial on  Southern  church  history,  especially  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  A  notable  gift  of  such  material  was  made  to 
the  Library  by  the  Reverend  Charles  C.  Weaver  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  through  Professor  Paul  N.  Garber.  This  included 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  and  among  them  was  a  long  run  of  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  incomplete  files 
of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  and  Methodist  Review. 

Complete  files  of  the  principal  periodicals  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  religions  and  missions  such  as  the  Chinese  Recorder  and  Korean 
Repository,  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  the 
Transactions  and  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  thet 
International  Review  of  Missions,  and  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World  had  been  secured,  the  report  continued,  and  also  such  basic  sets 
as  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  the  Pali  Text  Society  Transactions,  the 
Census  of  India,  192 1,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
North  China  Branch,  in  eight  hundred  volumes. 

8.  Report  of  the  President  and  Other  Officers  of  Duke  University,   1925-31,  p.   65. 
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This  report  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  School  of  Religion  Library 
between  1926  and  1931  indicates  the  remarkable  progress  the  Library 
was  making. 

Its  story  from  year  to  year  was  one  of  growth.  The  additions  show 
that  the  Faculty  were  not  only  selecting  current  scholarly  books  but 
were  ordering  basic  and  source  materials.  For  example,  in  1934-35,  the 
Library  purchased  a  thirteenth-century  parchment  manuscript  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles ;  the  first  leaf  in  parchment  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
from  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  of  the  thirteenth  century 
containing  a  miniature  of  the  Evangelist  Mark;  a  complete  file  of  The 
Lutheran  from  1 883-1 935;  a  complete  set  of  the  Religious  Publications 
of  the  Yale  University  Press;  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan;  and  Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical 
Society.  The  next  year,  1935-36,  was  also  a  good  one  for  the  Library. 
Source  material  such  as  complete  files  of  religious  periodicals,  minutes 
of  the  Methodist  conferences,  and  proceedings  of  religious  conventions 
of  various  denominations  continued  to  come  into  the  Library.  About 
two  hundred  fifty  volumes  of  Quaker  literature  and  periodicals,  includ- 
ing an  almost  complete  file  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer ,  were  given  by 
the  libraries  of  Haverford  and  Swarthmore  Colleges. 

Within  two  years  after  the  Library  had  been  moved  into  the  new 
School  of  Religion  building,  the  use  of  the  reading  room  for  study  and 
research  had  become  so  heavy  that  a  new  set  of  rules  governing  use  of 
the  reserved  books  was  necessary.  By  1934-35  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  reading  room  and  the  lack  of  carrells  in  the  stacks  had  made  it 
necessary  to  set  up  a  social  room  in  the  basement  of  the  building  for  the 
use  of  students  writing  theses  and  especially  for  those  wishing  to  use 
typewriters.  In  1936-37  the  Library  undertook  another  service.  The 
numerous  requests  from  young  ministers  for  books  they  were  required  to 
read  out  in  the  field  became  so  difficult  to  meet  that  multiple  copies  of 
many  books  had  to  be  added  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand.  This  service 
has  now  grown  until  it  reaches  most  of  the  southern  states.  In  the 
fifteen  years  from  1926  to  1941,  the  Library  became  strong  enough 
in  other  fields  also  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  superior  School  of  Re- 
ligion. 

At  his  own  request  and  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Few  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dean  Russell,  after  thirteen  years 
of  service,  was  relieved  of  the  Deanship  of  the  School  of  Religion  in 
June,  1 941.  Professor  Paul  N.  Garber  of  the  School  of  Religion  faculty 
and  now  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sue- 
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ceeded  him.  Another  important  change  was  made  along  with  the  change 
of  deans:  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  School  of  Religion 
to  Divinity  School. 

The  Divinity  School  Library  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library  system  but  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  its  own 
librarian.  The  books  are  ordered,  classified,  and  catalogued  by  the 
staff  of  the  University  Library,  cards  going  both  into  the  Divinity  School 
Library  catalogue  and  into  the  union  catalogue  in  the  General  Library. 

The  Divinity  School  Library  contained  on  June  30,  1941,  32,662 
volumes.  Staff  members  who  have  served  it  as  librarians  are:  Mrs. 
Doris  Faulk,  1 930-1933;  and  Eva  Woodall  (now  Mrs.  A.  Leroy  Cox), 
I933-J944. 


CHAPTER   IX 


The  Law  Library5 


THE  LAW  LIBRARY  of  Trinity  College  was  for  many  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  Law  School  in  1904,  a  part  of  the 
General  Library,  where  rooms  were  set  aside  for  the  law  books  and  for 
the  use  of  the  students.  In  1908,  a  "catalogue  of  the  Law  Library  of 
Trinity  College,"  in  14  pages,  was  printed,  listing  its  contents  by  author 
and  subject,  with  shelf  designation.  In  19 12,  the  Library  contained 
2,600  booksj  in  1923,  2,7815  and  in  1927,  4,000. 

When  funds  were  available  for  the  development  of  the  Law  Library 
of  Duke  University,  in  the  spring  of  1928,  Professor  Bryan  Bolich,  of 
the  Law  School  faculty,  assumed  responsibility  of  selecting  some  7,000 
volumes,  which  were  acquired  during  the  next  two  years.  When  the 
Law  Library  was  moved  to  the  new  Law  School  building  on  the  West 
Campus,  there  were  1 1,141  volumes  in  the  collection.  Many  legal  items 
in  the  General  Library  collection  were  transferred  to  the  Law  Library 
at  that  time. 

William  R.  Roalfe,  formerly  law  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  was  appointed  librarian  and  assumed  his  duties  in 
the  summer  of  1930.  The  staff,  which  had  consisted  of  one  member,  was 
increased  to  six  full-time  members  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
With  the  removal  to  the  West  Campus,  the  work  of  ordering,  process- 
ing, and  binding  of  materials  for  the  Law  Library  was  transferred 
from  the  General  Library  to  Law,  which  since  has  been  administered 
independently  of  the  other  University  Libraries. 

The  Library  contained  in  1930  such  basic  books  as  the  National 
Reporter  System,  American  Digest  System,  Corpus  Juris,  Trinity  Series, 
Ruling  Case  Law,  the  English  Reprints,  several  sets  of  legal  periodicals, 
and  a  number  of  texts  and  treatises.  In  order  to  serve  the  Law  School 
faculty,  an  enlarged  student  body,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  legal  material  which  now  came  from  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, an  accelerated  program  of  acquisition  was  started  in  1930.  The 
collection  grew  rapidly  at  first,  as  the  most  urgently  needed  volumes 
were  more  readily  available  at  reasonable  prices.    By  the  end  of  the  first 

*  This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Miss  Marianna  Long-,  Law  Librarian. 
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year,  1931,  the  number  of  volumes  was  brought  to  33,443.  Gradually, 
however,  the  rate  of  growth  dropped  as  the  needed  books  became  more 
expensive  and  harder  to  obtain.  Since  these  first  few  years,  the  average 
annual  growth  has  been  about  3,000  volumes. 

During  the  first  decade,  the  major  effort  was  concentrated  on  build- 
ing up  the  sets  of  American  court  reports,  session  laws,  revised  statutes 
and  codes,  periodicals,  attorney  general  reports  and  opinions,  and  Bar 
Association  reports.  Today,  the  state  court  reports  are  complete  except 
for  a  few  rare  volumes,  the  collection  of  statutes  is  complete  for  all  of 
the  states  except  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  which  will  probably  al- 
ways remain  incomplete,  since  the  volumes  lacking  are  now  virtually 
collector's  items.  The  Library  subscribes  to  every  legal  periodical  of 
general  interest  published  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  to  a  num- 
ber dealing  with  related  subjects,  and  a  representative  selection  of  simi- 
lar publications  published  in  foreign  languages.  The  Attorney  General 
reports  and  Bar  Association  reports  are  complete  except  for  a  few  rare 
items.  Reprints  have  been  purchased  wherever  possible,  in  order  to 
complete  sets.    All  of  these  serial  publications  are  kept  up  to  date. 

In  1930,  a  special  appropriation  was  obtained  for  the  purchase  of 
continental  legal  material,  and  through  the  generous  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Osborne,  of  Stanford  University,  visiting  professor  at  Duke 
University  in  1931-32,  2,510  volumes  pertaining  to  European  law  were 
bought.  These  volumes  represent  some  of  the  more  important  legal  sets 
in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Italian  law.  A  number  of 
Latin  American  sets  have  been  acquired  since  then  in  conjunction  with 
and  supplementary  to  the  strong  Latin  American  collection  housed  in 
the  General  Library.  While  funds  to  develop  this  collection  have  not 
been  available,  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  serials  up  to  date,  and 
a  few  new  titles  have  been  added  over  the  years  in  response  to  specific 
requests  of  faculty  members. 

Another  significant  development  was  the  effort  to  collect  biographi- 
cal material  of  legal  interest,  with  the  result  that  many  personally  in- 
scribed biographies,  autobiographies,  manuscripts,  briefs,  addresses,  and 
clippings  relating  to  the  lives  of  lawyers  and  jurists  have  been  assembled. 

Still  another  project  was  the  development  of  a  pamphlet  collection 
which  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1931.  The  items  collected  represent 
every  field  of  law  as  well  as  related  subjects,  and  augments  the  general 
resources  of  the  Library  by  furnishing  material  not  available  in  any 
other  form.  Pamphlets  of  permanent  value  and  unbound  non-serial 
documents  of  state  and  federal  governments  have  been  bound  in  con- 
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venient  sizes,  and  the  collection  now  contains  11,642  titles,  bound  in 
1,586  volumes. 

From  the  beginning,  every  title  to  become  permanent  part  of  the 
Law  Library,  whether  book  or  pamphlet,  has  been  fully  catalogued.  In 
addition,  cards  for  the  material  in  the  Law  Library  are  furnished  for 
the  Union  Catalogue  in  the  General  Library  (except  for  pamphlets  and 
such  documents  as  are  already  there,  and  an  additional  author  card  for 
each  title  is  sent  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

During  1940-41,  the  Law  Library  joined  a  number  of  other  law 
libraries  in  the  creation  of  an  agency  known  as  the  Legal  Microfilm 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  photographic  processes  in  build- 
ing up  the  resources  of  the  member  libraries.  The  first  project  under- 
taken was  the  filming  of  the  records  and  briefs  on  appeal  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  beginning  with  the  October  term,  1938,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present.  In  the  future  this  record  is  to  be  on  microcards 
instead  of  film. 

The  Library  acquired  in  1930  the  Appeal  Records  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Appeal  Records  for  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  These  volumes  are 
bound  as  they  are  received,  and  they  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. In  cooperation  with  the  General  Library,  a  collection  of  state 
documentary  materials,  such  as  utilities  reports,  insurance,  banking,  and 
tax  reports  has  been  assembled  and  is  also  kept  current. 

The  purchasing  of  the  Canadian  court  reports  and  session  laws  goes 
forward  year  after  year,  and  the  Library  now  has  practically  all  of  the 
Canadian  court  reports  in  print  and  is  endeavoring  to  complete  the  ses- 
sion laws,  province  by  province.  Australian  holdings  are  not  extensive, 
but  as  sets  are  made  available  and  funds  are  provided,  these  will  be 
built  up. 

Started  primarily  as  a  service  to  the  Law  School  faculty,  but  now  ex- 
tended to  a  mailing  list  of  over  a  hundred  law  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Australia,  is  the  mimeographed  "Current  Legal 
Publications."  This  list  is  compiled  from  book  reviews,  current  bibli- 
ographies, and  publishers'  advertisements  and  notices  and  is  issued 
monthly.  The  list  has  been  printed  in  the  Law  Library  Journal  from 
time  to  time.  From  1 930-1 942,  "Current  Legal  Publications"  was  issued 
as  a  part  of  the  "Law  School  Bulletin,"  which  contained  news  items 
about  the  Law  School  and  the  Library,  but  this  feature  has  been  dropped 
and  only  the  bibliography  retained.  An  annual  report  by  the  law  li- 
brarian' was  also  issued  in  mimeographed  form  and  distributed  to  in- 
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terested  libraries  from  1930-31  to  1942-46.  Since  then  briefer  reports 
of  the  librarian  have  been  included  in  the  reports  of  the  University 
Libraries  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  which  appear  in  the 
printed  Report  of  the  President  and  Reports  of  other  Officers  published 
by  the  University. 

The  Library  contains  a  large  collection  of  law  school  catalogues  or 
bulletins  from  law  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  There  are 
several  bound  volumes  and  many  more  unbound  pieces  in  the  collection. 
Effort  is  made  to  keep  the  files  up-to-date,  and  some  day  they  will  be  of 
great  historical  interest. 

Friends  of  the  Library  have  been  generous  and  helpful,  and  have 
contributed  many  items  of  great  value,  which  are  gratefully  appreciated. 
Space  will  not  permit  listing  all  the  donors,  but  the  Library  is  particu- 
larly indebted  to  the  following:  the  late  William  R.  Perkins,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  who  gave  150  volumes  of  early 
Virginia  court  reports;  Judge  William  H.  Sawyer,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  who  made  numerous  gifts  of 
New  Hampshire  legal  material,  including  several  original  Daniel  Web- 
ster letters;  the  late  Lee  S.  Overman,  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  left  to  the  Library  a  number  of  volumes  of  the  U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large  and  the  Congressional  Record;  the  late  Judge  Thomas  Z.  Lee, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lee  and  McCanna  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
gave  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  statutes,  reports,  texts,  and  mis- 
cellaneous titles;  Mr.  Waldo  G.  Morse,  who  gave  his  personal  collection 
of  charts  and  manuscripts  dealing  with  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  law ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Piatt  of  Durham,  who  gave  a  collection  of  150 
law  books,  including  Pennsylvania  session  laws,  early  texts  and  treatises ; 
former  Dean  Justin  Miller,  who  presented  a  typewritten  record  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  appointed  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Law  Institute,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  books 
on  criminal  law :  Mr.  John  Stokes  Adams,  of  Philadelphia,  who  present- 
ed the  law  library  of  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  prominent  North  Carolinian 
of  ante-bellum  days,  consisting  of  150  volumes  illustrative  of  the  library 
of  an  old-time  barrister.  The  heirs  of  the  late  Colonel  John  F.  Bruton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University,  gave  his  library 
consisting  of  638  volumes.  Mr.  George  K.  Know,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C, 
donated  50  volumes  of  North  Carolina  session  laws  and  codes,  federal 
documents,  and  several  early  legal  texts  and  treatises.  The  late  Dr. 
William  H.  Glasson,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Graduate  School,  gave  out 
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of  his  personal  collection,  a  copy  of  the  "Trinity  College  Annual  Cata- 
logue" for  1904-05,  which  contains  the  first  mention  of  the  School  of 
Law,  an  inscribed  copy  of  "Lex  Scripta,"  by  former  Dean  Samuel  F. 
Mordecai  of  the  Law  School,  and  a  number  of  texts  and  treatises.  The 
family  of  the  late  Professor  Holland  Holton  gave  75  volumes  of  texts 
and  treatises  from  his  library.  Mr.  Chester  D.  Pugsley  of  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  has  given  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  an  estimated  1200 
letters  from  his  personal  correspondence.  Mr.  W.  B.  Rodman  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  gave  a  number  of  bound  volumes  of  texts,  and  original 
English  court  reports.  From  the  library  of  former  Governor  R.  G. 
Cherry,  198  volumes  of  law  books,  texts,  session  laws,  and  documents 
were  given  to  the  Law  Library. 

The  Law  School  faculty  has  been  generous  always  in  contributing 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  Mr.  John  S.  Bradway  has  given  an 
extensive  collection  of  material  on  legal  aid,  consisting  of  pamphlets, 
law  review  articles,  and  many  volumes  of  bound  correspondence  relating 
to  this  work.  Lack  of  space  has  postponed  the  cataloguing,  proper 
shelving  and  arranging  of  this  collection,  and  for  the  present  it  is  stored. 
Professor  Malcolm  McDermott  contributed  six  representative  indentures 
on  parchment  ranging  in  dates  from  1671  to  171 2.  Worthy  of  special 
mention  is  the  "Faculty  Collection"  of  books,  pamphlets,  law  review 
articles  and  reviews  written  by  the  faculty  while  in  residence  at  Duke 
University  Law  School  and  presented  to  the  Library. 

The  cooperation  of  other  libraries  has  made  it  possible  to  acquire 
much  useful  material.  Among  the  libraries  which  have  been  outstand- 
ing in  their  assistance  are  those  of  Dartmouth  College,  Illinois  State 
Library,  Iowa  State  Library,  Yale  University  Law  Library,  Harvard 
University  Law  Library,  Cincinnati  Law  Library,  Michigan  State  Li- 
brary, University  of  North  Carolina  Law  Library,  Massachusetts  State 
Library,  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  Library,  and  Rhode  Island  State 
Library. 

Current  exchanges  with  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  Duke 
Bar  Journal,  Law  School  Bulletin,  Journal  of  Legal  Education,  Current 
Legal  Publications,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Librarian  have  made 
possible  the  acquisition  of  much  material  that  would  have  been  difficult 
to  acquire.  Lists  of  the  Library's  duplicates  are  kept  current  and  ef- 
forts to  exchange  duplicates  with  other  libraries  are  continued.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  balance  these  exchange  accounts  in  any  given  year,  as  a 
liberal  policy  in  both  sending  and  accepting  desired  titles  has  proved 
advantageous  to  all  concerned. 
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The  Law  Library  now  contains  over  92,000  volumes,  is  the  second 
largest  law  library  in  the  South,  and  the  seventeenth  among  the  law 
libraries  of  the  approved  law  schools  in  the  nation.  The  Library  has 
outgrown  its  quarters  and  now  overflows  into  the  General  Library. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  additional  stack  space,  for  student  carrells, 
and  for  adequate  working  quarters  for  the  library  staff. 

Mr.  Roalfe  continued  as  law  librarian  until  May,  1943,  when  he 
obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  in  Washington  with  O.  P.  A.  He 
returned  to  the  Law  Library  in  January,  1946,  and  remained  until 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  he  resigned  to  become  law  librarian 
of  the  School  of  Law  of  Northwestern  University.  Miss  Marianna 
Long  was  made  acting  librarian  in  Mr.  Roalfe's  absence,  then  librarian 
in  1947. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Hospital  Library 


THE  LATE  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  in  1919-20,  increased  the 
resources  of  the  General  Education  Board  to  seventy  million  dol- 
lars. This  gift  was  a  stimulus  to  medical  education  throughout  the 
United  States.  President  Few  of  Trinity  College  was  interested  be- 
cause for  fifty  years  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  build  up  in 
North  Carolina  a  well  organized  medical  school  with  adequate  clinical 
facilities.1  He  believed  that  this  was  an  opportune  time  to  attempt  to 
establish  a  medical  school  in  this  area,  and  also  that  there  were  sufficient 
hospitals  in  the  Durham  area  to  justify  such  a  school  at  Trinity  College. 
He  developed  plans  for  a  school  in  Durham  and  sought  to  interest  other 
institutions,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  support  his  plans 
fell  through. 

When  Mr.  Duke  created  the  Duke  Endowment,  he  expressed  a 
desire  that,  along  with  other  schools,  a  strong  medical  school  should  be 
established.  When  Dean  Wilburt  C.  Davison  began  to  organize  this 
school  in  1927,  one  of  the  first  requests  he  made  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Duke  Endowment  was  for  funds  with  which  to  collect  a  library  for  the 
Hospital  and  Medical  School.  The  Trustees  placed  at  his  command 
$100,000  as  an  initial  sum  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Davison  employed 
original  and  business-like  methods  in  purchasing  this  material.  First, 
he  had  title  cards  made  of  all  the  sets  of  medical  journals  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Rochester,  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  Boston  medical  libraries.  Specialist  friends  in  each  branch  of  medi- 
cine were  asked  to  read  the  cards  and  mark  each  as  either  "necessary," 
"desirable,"  or  "useless."  When  this  had  been  done  a  list  of  those 
marked  "necessary"  and  "desirable"  was  made  and  copies  of  it  were 
sent  to  fifty-seven  book  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  requesting  them 
to  bid  on  each  item.2  The  book  stores  in  Amsterdam,  Leipzig,  Paris, 
and  London  had  accumulated  large  stocks  during  the  inflationary  period 
following  the  close  of  the  first  World  War,  and  as  no  other  medical 
libraries  were  buying  books  on  a  large  scale  in  1929,  the  Duke  Hospital 

1.  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  December  15,  1932,  pp.  9-10. 

2.  The  First  Twenty  Years:  A  History  of  the  Duke  University  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Nursing  and  Health  Services,  and  Duke  Hospital,   1030-1950,  Durham,   1952,  p.  41. 
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Library  acquired  one  of  the  best  medical  libraries  in  the  country  at  a 
fairly  low  cost. 

A  year  or  so  before  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School  were  opened 
the  Librarian,  Miss  Judith  Farrar,  was  employed.  She,  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Mildred  P.  Farrar,  handled  the  task  of  sorting  and  comparing  the 
bids  of  the  dealers,  of  preparing  orders,  receiving  books,  and  of  check- 
ing the  bills,  as  well  as  cataloguing  the  books ;  and  when  the  Hospital 
was  opened  in  July  1930,  nearly  twenty  thousand  books  were  in  the 
Library  and  ready  to  be  used.  One  year  later  the  number  was  23,279 
volumes. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  journals  and  monographs, 
since  they  contained  the  latest  information  and  discoveries  in  the  medical 
and  public  health  fields.  The  Hospital  Library  subscribed  not  only  to 
medical  journals  but  also  to  other  scientific  journals  in  related  fields. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  operation  it  was  receiving  441  American 
and  foreign  medical  and  other  scientific  journals. 

The  favorable  conditions  in  Europe  were  not  the  only  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  a  strong  medical  library  at  Duke.  Its 
growth  was  accelerated  by  some  notable  gifts.  Dr.  J.  Howell  Way,  of 
Waynesville,  N.  C,  long  a  trustee  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity, left  his  library  consisting  mainly  of  books  on  medicine  and  public 
health,  to  Duke  University.3  That  portion  of  it  relating  to  medicine 
and  public  health  was  placed  in  the  Hospital  Library,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  stacks  of  the  General  Library.  Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent 
and  her  late  husband,  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Trent,  have  given  many  valuable 
historical  medical  books  and  pictures  to  the  library.4  Bowdoin  College 
gave  its  medical  school  library  to  the  Hospital  Library  in  1931.  Through 
the  interest  of  Professor  Richard  H.  Shryock,  formerly  of  the  History 
Department  of  Duke  University  and  now  Director  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  the  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  and  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  were  able  to  ac- 
quire by  gift  for  Duke  University  the  collection  of  the  Georgia  Medical 
Association  consisting  of  about  5,000  volumes.5  This  library,  organized 
in  1804,  had  accumulated  many  valuable  books  and  long  runs  of  journals 
in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  therefore  added  great  strength  to  the 
Hospital  Library.  Other  outstanding  gifts  of  books  received  by  the 
Library  were  a  collection  donated  by  the  late  Dr.  N.  P.  Boddie,  a  Dur- 

3.  Report  of  the  President  of  Duke  University.  .  .  ,  1925-31,  p.  119. 

4.  The  First  Twenty  Years,  p.  42. 

5.  Ibid. 
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ham  physician,  through  his  family  j6  and  a  distinguished  list  of  titles 
given  by  Dean  Davison  and  the  late  Dr.  F.  M.  Hanes  of  the  medical 
faculty. 

The  acquisition  of  two  notable  books  should  be  specially  mentioned. 
In  its  first  year  the  Library  acquired  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  scientific 
and  mathematical  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.7  In  1936-37  it  purchased 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Les  Oeuvres  de  M.  Ambroise  Pare.  Paris: 
Buon,  1575.  When  the  Library  purchased  this  volume,  only  twenty- 
six  copies  were  known,  and  only  six  of  them  were  in  the  United  States. 

In  1934-35  Miss  Farrar  compiled  a  Checklist  of  the  Scientific  Jour- 
nals and  a  Selected  List  of  Serials  in  all  the  various  libraries  of  Duke 
University.  This  list  and  its  revisions  give  the  holdings  of  each  title 
and  the  library  in  which  it  is  shelved.  In  addition  to  its  usefulness 
locally,  the  list  has  been  helpful  also  to  librarians  and  students. 

It  is  obviously  important  that  doctors  and  medical  students  have  ac- 
cess immediately  to  any  new  information  on  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
physical  and  mental  ills.  Such  information  as  appears  in  review  articles 
in  the  journals  received  by  the  Hospital  Library  is  indexed  on  subject 
cards  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  special  place  in  the  public 
catalogue.8  These  references  are  available  therefore  to  doctors  and 
students  before  they  can  be  listed  and  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Cumu- 
lative Index  Medicus.  Beginning  in  1936-37,  the  monthly  list  of  books 
added  to  the  Hospital  Library  was  made  to  include,  under  separate 
headings,  additions  also  to  the  Biology  and  Forestry  and  the  Chemistry 
libraries. 

In  1933-34  a  new  Hospital  Library  reading  room  was  constructed 
by  covering  over  a  court  yard  adjoining  the  library  stacks.9  This  ur- 
gently needed  facility  was  made  possible  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  the  late  Dr.  F.  M.  Hanes,  the  Duke  Endowment,  and  other  friends. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Hanes,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  was  responsible  for  the 
handsome  lighting  fixtures  j  Mr.  J.  Raymond  Smith,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N. 
C,  provided  the  furniture  j  the  Honorable  Thurmond  G.  Chatham,  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  gave  the  rare  prints  that  adorn  the  room;  and  the 
Mengel  Company  gave  the  paneling  for  the  walls.  In  1935-36,  Dr. 
Hanes,  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the  Duke  Endowment,  had  the 
library  reading  room  air  conditioned. 

The  Hospital  Library  follows  a  unique  practice  in  purchasing  books 

6.  Report  of  the  President  of  Duke  University.  .  .  ,  1934-35)  p.  161. 

7.  Report  of  the  President  of  Duke  University.  .  .  ,  1925-31,  p.  119. 

8.  Report  of  the  President  of  Duke  University.  .  .  ,  1936-37,  p.  135. 

9.  Report  of  President  and  Other  Officers  of  Duke  University.  .  .  ,  1935-36,  p.  101. 
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and  journals.  No  item  is  ordered  until  it  has  been  examined  and  recom- 
mended by  a  member  of  the  Hospital  staff  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book  or  journal,  and  until  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  Library  Committee.  While  the  practice  has  some  disadvantages, 
it  keeps  off  the  shelves  much  material  that  has  no  permanent  value,  it 
safeguards  the  funds,  and  spares  the  librarians  unnecessary  labor.  While 
it  slows  down  the  quantitative  growth  of  the  Library,  it  increases  its 
value  qualitatively. 

In  1940  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Perlzweig,  a  member  of  the  Duke  Hos- 
pital teaching  staff  and  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  said  in  his 
report  to  the  Director  of  Libraries  that  the  average  medical  library  in  the 
United  States  contained  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  subscribed  to 
two  hundred  seventy-two  journals.  The  Duke  Hospital  Library  was 
therefore  considerably  larger  at  that  time  than  the  average  medical 
library  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  policy  of  conservative  selec- 
tion means  that  this  library  is  probably  superior  to  others  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  In  the  same  report  Dr.  Perlzweig  drew  attention  to  the  de- 
struction of  libraries  and  the  disorganization  of  science  in  Europe  and 
predicted  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  turning  to  America  for 
research  facilities  within  a  decade  or  so.  The  management  of  the  Hos- 
pital Library  is  aware  of  its  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

At  the  end  of  1939-40,  the  last  year  this  story  attempts  to  cover,  the 
Library  contained  almost  40,000  volumes,  and  was  subscribing  to  415 
current  American  and  foreign  medical  journals.  The  average  number 
of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  each  year  during  its  first  eleven  years, 
1930-40,  was  3,918,  and  their  cost  averaged  $15,068  a  year.  The  total 
cost  of  the  books  and  journals  added  during  this  period  was  $165,747. 


CHAPTER   XI 


The  Departmental  Libraries 


THE  DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES  were  referred  to  as  lab- 
oratory collections  when  they  first  made  their  appearance  in 
Trinity  College  and  they  generally  began  with  a  few  reference  books 
and  laboratory  manuals.  The  volumes  were  purchased  with  depart- 
mental rather  than  library  funds  and  became  the  property  of  the  de- 
partments. The  Librarian  of  the  College  assumed  no  responsibility  for 
them. 

The  first  reference  to  books  in  the  laboratories  appears  in  the  College 
Catalogue  for  1890-01.  The  departments  were  then  "Schools."  There 
was  a  "School  of  Chemistry,"  a  "School  of  Physics,"  and  a  "School  of 
Biology,"  and  one  professor,  Dr.  William  H.  Pegram,  taught  all  the 
courses  offered  in  the  three  "schools."  When  the  College  was  moved 
to  Durham  in  1892,  the  three  science  departments  were  located  in  the 
Technological  Building,  which  later  was  named  Crowell  Science  Hall. 

The  development  of  book  collections  in  these  departments  was  a 
gradual  process.  President  Kilgo  put  an  end  to  departmental  collections 
in  the  summer  of  1899.  On  an  inspection  trip  to  the  Chemistry  de- 
partment, following  some  repair  work  to  the  walls  and  ceilings,  he  found 
the  books  in  disorder  and  straightway  ordered  all  books  in  laboratories 
sent  to  the  College  Library  to  be  properly  catalogued  and  kept  there. 
His  one  concession  was  that  they  might  be  drawn  out  thereafter  over  the 
name  of  a  professor  and  retained  in  the  department  for  an  academic  year, 
then  returned.  This  practice  was  followed  until  about  1923,  when  the 
growth  of  the  departments  forced  Physics  and  Engineering  out  of 
Crowell  into  Asbury.  Dr.  Kilgo's  orders  were  forgotten  and  depart- 
mental collections  began  to  flourish.  In  response  to  demand  a  fairly 
large  collection  of  books  needed  constantly  by  the  departments  was 
"lent"  to  Physics  and  Engineering,  and  a  room  in  Asbury  set  aside  for 
them.  At  the  same  time  larger  collections  were  placed  in  the  Chemistry 
and  Biology  laboratories,  all  to  be  restored  to  the  Library  at  the 
end  of  each  academic  year.  Then  came  summer  classes  and  with 
them  the  need  for  books  in  the  laboratories  during  the  summer.  So,  in- 
stead of  requiring  that  the  books  be  returned  to  the  Library  and  be 
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checked  out  again  immediately,  the  librarian  tried  dispatching  a  staff 
member  to  each  laboratory  collection  each  spring  to  take  an  inventory 
and  make  new  charges.  This  practice  caught  on  and  was  another  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  full-fledged  libraries  for  these  departments. 

When  the  new  science  building  on  the  East  Campus  was  constructed, 
space  for  libraries  was  provided.  And  when  it  was  occupied  in  1927 
more  books  and  sets  of  journals  for  Chemistry  and  Biology  were  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  General  Library.  The  process  was  all  but  com- 
pleted with  the  move  to  the  West  Campus.  Departmental  libraries  had 
been  accepted,  and  facilities  of  a  sort  were  provided  in  each  of  the  science 
buildings  for  housing  books  and  journals.  No  attendants  or  librarians 
had  yet  been  appointed  j  such  duties  as  were  necessary  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  collections  in  the  laboratories  had  been  performed  thus  far  by 
departmental  secretaries. 

When  Biology  and  Physics,  in  September  1930,  and  Chemistry  some 
months  later,  occupied  their  new  quarters  on  the  West  Campus,  their 
libraries  took  on  more  individuality  and  became  more  important  units 
of  the  General  Library.  The  Librarian  of  the  University,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  three  department  heads,  appointed  attendants  to  administer 
them  seven  hours  a  day.  The  faculties  of  the  departments  held  keys  to 
their  libraries  and  could  use  them  when  the  attendants  were  not  on  duty. 
Arrangements  were  made  also  for  graduate  students  doing  research  in 
the  departments  to  gain  similar  access  to  the  libraries  outside  the  regular 
hours  of  opening. 

Engineering,  however,  remained  in  the  Asbury  Building  on  the 
East  Campus  and  expanded  into  the  rooms  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Physics.  Moreover,  a  large  room  was  provided  in  the  building  for  the 
Engineering  Library,  and  the  books  needed  for  the  laboratories  of  the 
newly  created  departments  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing which  comprised  the  Engineering  Division  were  placed  there. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  when  the  departments  moved  to  the  West 
Campus  they  had  accumulated  small,  though  good,  libraries.  They 
have  grown  rapidly  since  1930. 

The  Chemistry  Library  is  the  oldest  of  the  departmental  collections. 
Its  current  and  back  files  of  most  of  the  important  chemical  journals 
and  those  relating  to  chemistry  in  the  neighboring  Hospital  and  Physics 
Libraries  made  the  collection,  according  to  a  study  made  by  the  National 
Research  Council  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education 
for  October,  1930,  the  leading  one  then  in  the  South.    It  is  housed  on 
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the  second  floor  of  the  Chemistry  Building  and  has  adequate  reading 
room  and  stack  space.    In  1941  it  contained  10,132  volumes. 

The  Physics  Library  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Physics 
Building.  (This  is  now  the  Social  Science  Building,  and  the  Physics 
collection  has  been  moved  to  the  second  floor  of  the  new  Physics-Mathe- 
matics Building.)  In  1938-39,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Physics  De- 
partment, the  mathematics  books  were  moved  from  the  General  Library 
into  the  Physics  Library  and  the  name  changed  to  Physics-Mathematics 
Library.  Before  the  two  collections  were  merged,  the  Physics  Library 
contained  4,739  volumes.  In  1941,  the  Physics-Mathematics  collection 
contained  9,397  volumes. 

A  single  room  in  the  Biology  Building  was  designed  to  receive  only 
the  books  and  journals  in  botany  and  zoology.  In  1 930-31,  when  the 
School  of  Forestry  was  organized,  it  was  given  offices  in  the  Biology 
Building  and  its  book  collection  was  placed  in  the  Biology  Library. 
The  Biology-Forestry  Library  grew  rapidly.  Within  two  years  Forestry 
alone  had  added  more  than  six  thousand  volumes.  One  of  its  early  and 
major  acquisitions  was  the  collection  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  contained  many 
serial  publications  of  foreign  scientific  societies,  several  rare  books,  and 
housands  of  separates  and  reprints.  In  1940-41  the  Biology-Forestry 
collection  contained  25,390  volumes. 

The  Engineering  Library  remained  in  Asbury  on  the  East  Campus 
until  the  new  Engineering  building  was  completed  on  the  West  Campus 
in  1947.    It  contained  6,742  volumes  in  1941. 

While  each  of  the  departmental  libraries  had  its  own  catalogues  of 
its  books  and  journals,  and  while  every  title  was  recorded  in  the  Union 
Catalogue  in  the  General  Library,  there  has  always  been  frequent  need 
for  the  Checklist  of  the  Scientific  Journals  and  a  Selected  List  of 
Serials,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  copy  of  which  is  kept  in  each 
library.  The  first  Checklist,  compiled  by  Miss  Farrar  in  1934-35,  was 
followed  by  a  second  edition  in  1944  which  brought  the  record  up  to 
date.  This  edition  was  prepared  by  the  librarians  in  the  several  libraries 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  T.  Hargitt. 


APPENDIX    I 


Statistics 


EXPENDITURES 

Amounts  spent  annually  for  books,  periodicals  and  binding,  salaries,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  all  the  University  libraries  from  1930  through  1942 
are  reported  below.  The  figures  do  not  cover  costs  of  maintenance  of  the 
buildings. 

Spent  for  Spent  for  Other  Total 

Books  Salaries  Expense  Expenditures 

1930-31 $    171,106.21        $    79,964.26        $    8,882.88        $    259,953.35 

1931-32 242,004.18  93,73°-94  9,366.17  345,101.29 

I932-33--.  88,123.70  95,470-93  10,294.07  193,888.70 

J933~34  ■•■■  74,364-3o  85,532.66  9,102.46  168,999.42 

1934-35 124,405.22  96,492.59  15,754-33  236,652.14 

1935-36  ■  ...  141,976.78  100,336.96  9,035-93  251,349.67 

J936-37-  ■-•  i34,247-48  105,796.75  ii,399-49  251,470.72 

I937-38--..  135,695.88  111,463.49  9,851-94  257,011.31 

J938-39  •  •  •  124,858.30  112,161.05  10,332.94  247,352.29 

1939-40....  119,077.84  116,241.17  10,953.28  246,272.29 

1940-41 119,411.91  118,773.19  10,479.02  248,664.12 

1941-42...  101,072.14  126,160.48  9,337-3°  236,569.92 


GROWTH  AND  USE 

Number  of  Books  Number  Added 

in  Libraries  this  Year 

1930-31 236,605  55,380 

i93J-32 3°7,6oi  61,321 

1932-33 347,302  43,039 

1933-34 387,737  40,435 

1934-35 421,517  33,78o 

1935-36 452,444  32,180 

1936-37 487,592  35,h8 

1937-38 529,060  4i,548 

1938-39 569^40  40,578 

1939-40 600,235  3J,695 

1940-41 631,049  3J,728 

1941-42 659,044  30,206 

*  Reserved  books  placed  on  open  shelves  in  1935. 


Number 
Circulated 

211,578 

252,104 

309,995 

293,93! 

336,243 

324,887* 

285,418 

3J2,i34 

306,486 
304,018 
338,176 
323,613 


APPENDIX   II 


Librarians  and  Staff  of  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University  Libraries 


Professor  Lemuel  Johnson 

Appointed  Librarian  in  charge  of  all  the  College  and  Society  Libraries 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  January  9,  1864.  He  served  until  Dr.  Braxton 
Craven  was  reelected  President  of  Trinity  College  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  this  office  in  January  1866. 

From  1866  to  1888  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary  Societies 
and  Theological  Society  administered  their  own  libraries.  At  first  the 
two  literary  societies  held  six  elections  and  elected  six  librarians  each  year. 
Later  the  number  of  elections  was  reduced  to  four,  and  four  librarians 
served  the  libraries  each  year.  The  Theological  Society  held  three  elec- 
tions and  elected  three  librarians  to  serve  the  library  annually.  The 
College  Library  did  not  have  a  custodian. 

President  John  Franklin  Crowell 

Elected  Librarian-in-Chief  by  the  Faculty  in  October  1888,  and  held 
this  title  until  October  1892. 

Professor  Stephen  B.  Weeks 

Appointed  Librarian-in-Chief  by  President  Crowell  in  1892;  he  held 
this  title  and  that  of  Professor  of  History  and  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  only  one  year,  1892-93.     He  resigned  from  the  College  in 

i893-  [ 

A  librarian  was  not  named  in  1893-94.     The  management  of  the 

Library  reverted  to  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary  Societies. 

Robert  A.  Myrick 

Elected  Librarian  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  May 
2,  1894.  He  was  Librarian  for  only  one  year,  1894-95.  He  was  the 
first  full-time  Librarian  of  Trinity  College. 

Joseph  Francis  Bivins  and  Stephen  Sanders  Dent 

Appointed  Librarians  by  President  Kilgo  for  the  year,  1895-96.  They 
were  outstanding  students;  Bivins  was  a  member  of  the  senior  class  and 
Dent  a  junior. 

John  Partridge  Gibbons  and  Benton  Reid  Craven 

Appointed  Librarians  by  President  Kilgo  for  the  year,  1896-97.  They 
were  members  of  the  junior  class  and  were  student  leaders. 
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George  Braxton  Pegram 

Appointed  Librarian  in  1897  by  President  Kilgo.  He  was  a  graduate 
student  and  kept  the  Library  open  six  hours  per  day.  He  served  one  year, 
1897-98. 

Joseph  Penn  Breedlove 

Appointed  Librarian  in  the  summer  of  1898  by  President  Kilgo,  a 
position  he  held  until  September  15,  1939,  when  he  was  made  Librarian 
Emeritus  with  certain  duties.  From  April  1943  to  September  1946  he 
was  Acting  Librarian.     He  has  been  Librarian  Emeritus  since  1946. 

John  Jorgensen  Lund 

Appointed  Librarian  in  September  1939  by  President  Few.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  April  1943  when  he  went  on  leave.  He  re- 
signed in  August  1943. 

Benjamin  Edward  Powell 

Appointed  Librarian  in  1946  by  President  Flowers. 

STAFF 

The  workers  who  have  served  the  library  through  the  years  should  be 
given  recognition  in  this  story.  The  names  of  all  full-time  employees  ap- 
pointed before  1940,  therefore,  are  given  below  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  writer  did  not  press  the  administrators  of  the  College  for  additional 
staff  as  vigorously  as  the  need  dictated.  In  the  early  years  of  his  librarianship 
he  thought  he  could  do  more  of  the  work  than  he  was  actually  able  to  ac- 
complish. And  when  he  finally  saw  clearly  the  scope  of  the  job  of  acquiring 
and  processing  books  and  of  making  them  accessible,  the  administration  was 
slow  to  provide  the  staff.  It  was  also  reluctant  to  allocate  funds  for  mechani- 
cal aids. 

For  example,  it  was  clear  to  the  Librarian  in  the  early  days  of  the  type- 
writer that  the  use  of  this  machine  for  typing  cards  would  speed  cataloguing, 
and  the  typed  cards  would  be  more  legible  than  the  handwritten  ones.  When 
the  College  declined  to  buy  a  typewriter  for  the  Library,  the  Librarian  bought 
one  with  his  own  money.  Since  the  Library  had  had  neither  desk  nor  table 
of  the  right  height  for  a  typewriter,  an  old  box  seven  inches  high  was  brought 
in  and  the  typist's  chair  placed  on  it.  With  such  meager  equipment  the  typing 
of  catalog  cards  was  begun.  After  a  few  years  of  improvising  in  this  fashion 
the  Librarian  won  the  support  of  the  Administration  and  typewriters  there- 
after were  supplied  as  needed. 

By  1 91 3  the  Librarian  realized  that  he  and  his  student  assistants  would 
never  catch  up  and  keep  up  with  the  preparation  of  current  acquisitions  and 
the  accumulation  of  books  received  over  several  years.  Books  and  students 
were  increasing,  and  demands  upon  the  Library  were  proportionately  heavier. 
The  president  was  convinced,  and  in  1914  Eva  Earnshaw  Malone  was  ap- 
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pointed  head  of  cataloging.  She  was  joined  by  Mary  Wescott  in  1920,  and 
Catherine  Cuzner  in  1923.  When  the  College  became  a  University  in  1924, 
seven  full-time  people  comprised  the  staff. 

Abernethy,  Ethel.  A.B.,  Duke,  1928.  Reference  and  cataloguing, 
1928-1941,  1942-1945. 

Andrews,  Sarah  McLaurin.     A.B.,  Duke,  1940.     Order,  1940-42. 

Apsler,  Alfred.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  Austria,  1930.  Reference, 
1940-42. 

Baker,  Florence  May.    Librarian,  Engineering,  1934-37. 

Baldwin,  Grayson.  A.B.,  Mary  Baldwin;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Drexel.  Order 
and  Circulation,  Woman's  College  Library,  1931-38. 

Bentz,  Dale.  A.B.,  Gettysburg,  1939;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1940.     Serials  Cataloguer,   1940-42. 

Blanchard,  Sara  Ferguson.  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon,  1932;  B.S.,  Sim- 
mons, 1933.  Circulation,  Woman's  College  Library,  1933-34;  cata- 
loguing, I934-39- 

Bolander,  Louis  H.  A.B.,  Syracuse,  191 6;  New  York  Library  School, 
1920.    Reference  Librarian,  1923-25. 

Boone,  Sidney  Grant.    A.B.,  Duke,  1934.    Librarian,  Biology,  1934-35. 

Boyd,  Mary  Elizabeth.  A.B.,  Goucher,  1931;  B.S.,  Columbia,  1937. 
Order,  Reference,  1931-39. 

Britz,  Matthew.  A.B.,  Duke,  1939.  Graduate  Reading  Room,  1939- 
40. 

Browning,  Henry  Donaldson,  Jr.  A.B.,  Wake  Forest.  Circulation, 
1928-29. 

Burch,  Vella  Jane.  A.B.,  Duke,  1931;  M.A.,  Duke,  1933;  B.A.  in 
L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1936.     Cataloguing,  1936-45. 

Burchette,  Kathryn.  A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1926;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1928.  Cataloguing,  1928-37, 
1945-46. 

Cobb,  Bertha  Elizabeth.  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1936; 
B.A.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1937.  Cataloguing,  Wom- 
an's College  Library,  1937-39. 

Coltrane,  James  Elbridge.     A.B.,  Duke,  1927.     Circulation,  1927-30. 

Cooke,  Lucy  Gay.  A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; B.S.  in  L.S.,  Pratt.     Cataloguing,  1926-30. 

Cousins,  Reba  Thurston.     A.B.,  Duke,  1930.     Work  Room,  1930-38. 

Covington,  Lena.  A.B.,  Meredith,  1927;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1939. 
Order,  classifying,  cataloguing,  1930-. 

Crews,  Sudie  Elizabeth.  Secretary  to  Librarian,  Assistant,  Order  De- 
partment, 1924-40. 

Cuzner,  Katherine.     B.S.,  Simmons,  1923.     Cataloguing,  1923-27. 
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Diennes,  Mary.    A.B.  and  A.M.    Order,  1937-38. 

Douglas,  Elinor.  A.B.,  Duke,  1934;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1939.  Periodi- 
cals, 1939-44- 

Duke,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Burgess.  Brigham  Young  University;  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College.  Secretary  to  Assistant  Director  and  to  Librarian,  1937- 
1946. 

Edgerton,  Roland  O.    A.B.,  M.A.  Duke.    Circulation,  1928-29. 

Evins,  Sara  Elford.  B.S.,  Coker  College;  B.A.,  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1931. 
Cataloguing,  1934-38. 

Faucette,  Mary  Elizabeth.  A.B.,  Duke,  1931.  Graduate  Reading 
Room;  Circulation,  Woman's  College  Library,  1 936-1 941. 

Farrar,  Judith.  A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1928;  B.S.,  Co- 
lumbia, 1929.    Librarian,  Hospital,  1929-. 

Faulk,  Mrs.  Doris.     Librarian,  Divinity  School,  1930-33. 

Ferry,  Lois  Anna.    A.B. ,  University  of  California.    Manuscripts,  1930-32. 

Frazier,  Rose  Marie.  A.B.,  Duke,  1928;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1938.  Reference,  Documents,  Graduate  Reading  Room, 
Circulation,  Undergraduate  Librarian,  1 928-1 944. 

Frey,  Ellen  Frances.  A.B.,  Barnard,  1937;  M.A.,  Duke,  1940. 
Manuscripts,  Reference,  Curator  of  Rare  Books,  1938-1948. 

Gantt,  Eva  Goldie.    A.B.,  Duke,  1935.     Order,  1935-39. 

Gantt,  Hazel  Ann.  A.B.,  Duke,  1937.  Cataloguing,  1937-39;  I94I_ 
44. 

Garner,  George  Lee.  A.B.,  Mississippi  State;  M.A.,  Duke,  1930.  Docu- 
ments, Newspapers,  Cataloguing,   1929-36. 

Garrard,  Nellie.  A.B.,  Duke,  1928;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1929. 
Cataloguing,  1930-31. 

Grant,  Etta  Beale.  A.B.,  Duke,  1927;  B.S.,  Simmons,  1930.  Cata- 
loguing, 1927-1937. 

Greene,  Jane.  A.B.,  Meredith,  1929;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1920. 
Order,   1 930-1 945. 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Lillian  Baker.  Agnes  Scott  College,  1892-95;  Certificate 
in  Librarianship,  Emory,  191 1.  Librarian,  Woman's  College,  1930-49. 
Retired  1949. 

Guagenty,  Mary  Clementine.  A.B.,  Radcliffe;  M.A.,  Duke,  1937. 
Librarian,  Chemistry,  1935-40. 

Harrison,  Evelyn.  A.B.,  Duke,  1930;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1933.  Order  and  Cataloguing,  Woman's  College  Library,  1 930-1 949; 
Librarian,  Woman's  College  Library,  1949-date. 

Herring,  Rebecca  Ashford.  A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Pratt.  Cataloguing,  1926-29. 

Hicks,  Mrs.  Alice.    A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  19 16;  A.B. 
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in   L.S.,   University   of  North   Carolina,    1938.      Reference,   Woman's 

College  Library,  1937-date. 
Hix,  Edwin  Jonathan.     A.B.,  Duke,  1929;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1948. 

Circulation,  Bibliographer,  Film  and  Newspaper  Librarian,  1929-. 
Hopkins,  Bertha.    B.A.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1935 ;  A.B.  in 

L.S.,  Emory,  1938.     Serials,  Cataloguing,  1939-1946. 
Hunt,  Lula  Hester.     Order  and  Secretary  to  Librarian,  1 927-1 946. 
Ibbotson,  Louis  Tappe.     A.B.,  Hamilton,  1922;  B.L.S.,  State  University 

of  New  York,  1925.     Reference  Librarian,   1925-27. 
Israel,  Kate  Ola.    A.B.,  Duke,  1928.    Cataloguing,  Chemistry  Librarian, 

193  "35- 
Izard,  Anne  Rebecca.     A.B.,  Duke,  1937.     Cataloguing,  1937-39. 

Izard,  Margaret.     A.B.,  Duke,  1936.     Cataloguing,  1936-37. 

Jacobson,  Polly.    A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1935;  A.B.  in  L.S., 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1936.     Cataloguing,  1936-37. 
Jaffe,  Lillian  Dorothy.     Order,  Cataloguing,  1 937-1 941. 
Jensen,  Evelyn.     B.S.,  Simmons,  1931.     Cataloguing,  1931-37. 
Jett,  Florence  Leigh.     A.B.,  Randolph-Macon,   1936;   A.B.  in  L.S., 

Emory,  1937.     Order,  Bibliography,  1 937-1 942. 
Jones,  Esther  Ruth.     A.B.,  Duke,    1932.     In  Charge  of  Accessions, 

1932-36. 
Joyner,  William  E.     A.B.,  Duke,  1930.     Circulation,  1930-39. 
Kanaga,  Mrs.  Harriet  H.     A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Columbia.     Cataloguing 

and  Reference,  Woman's  College  Library,  1935-36. 
Keen,  Eunice.     A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  1929;  B.A.  in 

L.S.,  Emory,  1930.     Cataloguing,  1930-38. 
Kellam,  William  Porter.     A.B.,  Duke,   1926;   A.M.,  Duke,   1929; 

B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1931.     Circulation,  1928-31. 
Ketring,   Anna   Ruth.      A.B.,   Earlham,    1926;    M.A.,    Duke,    1930; 

Ph.D.,  Duke,   1934;-  Certificate  in  Librarianship,   Univ.  of  California, 

1939.     Newspapers,  Manuscripts,  1928-1941. 
Klein,  Lenetta  Garrett.     Certificate  in  Librarianship,  Carnegie  Library 

of  Pittsburgh.     Cataloguing,  1937-1941. 
Land,  Phoebe.     A.B.,  Hood,  1938;  B.S.,  Simmons,  1939.     Cataloguing, 

1939-42. 
Land,  William  Goodfellow.  A.B.,  Harvard,   1928;   M.A.,  Harvard, 

1 93 1.     Assistant  Director  of  Libraries,  1936-39. 
Lane,  Rachel  Penn.     A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Woman's  College,  University 

of  North  Carolina.     Order,  Woman's  College  Library,  1930-31. 
Lewis,  Evelyn.     A.B.,  Simmons,  1938.     Cataloguing,  Documents,  1938- 

1942. 
Lineberry,   Foy.      A.B.,   Meredith,    1927;    B.A.   in   L.S.,    University  pi 

North  Carolina,   1936.     Cataloguing,   1936-39. 
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Long,  Marianna.  A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1927;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1928.  Cataloguer,  Law  Library, 
1 928-30;  Acting  Librarian,  Law  Library,  1943-45;  Librarian,  Law 
Library,  1947-. 

Loos,  Louise.    A.B.,  Earlham.    Cataloguing,  1930-37. 

Lund,  John  Jorgensen.  A.B.,  University  of  California,  1928;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1932;  Certificate  in  Librarianship,  University  of  California, 
1936.     Order,  1937-39;  Librarian,  1939-43. 

Malone,  Eva  Candler.  A.B.,  Duke,  1928;  B.S.,  Simmons,  1936.  Cata- 
loguer and  Biology  Librarian,  1 929-1 937. 

Malone,  Eva  Earnshaw.  A.B.,  Grenada,  1899;  B.S.,  Simmons,  191 2. 
Head  Cataloguer  and  Assistant  Librarian,  1914-40.     Retired  1940. 

Manning,  Julia  Bye.  A.B.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1936. 
Secretary  to  Director  of  Libraries,  1939-40. 

Martin,  Carolyn.  A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
A.B.  in  L.S.,  Emory.    Cataloguing,  Woman's  College  Library,  1937-39- 

Mattox,  William  R.    A.B.,  Duke,  1930.     Circulation,  1930-31. 

Maultsby,  Kathleen.  A.B.,  Duke,  1938.  Work  Room,  Order,  1938- 
1944. 

McClenny,  Margaret.     A.B.,  Duke,  1939.     Cataloguing,  1930. 

McClintick,  Mrs.  Keith.     Librarian,  Physics-Math.,  1940-41. 

McMillan,  Grace  Louise.    A.B.,  Duke,  1942.    Serials,  1940-46. 

Merritt,  Gertrude.  A.B.,  Duke,  1931.  Order,  Cataloguing,  1931- 
1942.     Chief  of  Processing  Division  since  1942. 

Monier,  Eugenie.    Librarian,  Engineering,  1937-43. 

Montague,  Margaret  Emily.     A.B.,  Duke,  1940.     Cataloguing,  1940- 

44- 
Montgomery,  Margaret  Elizabeth.    A.B.,  Duke,  1929;  A.B.  in  L.S., 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1940.     Periodicals,  192 8- 1940. 
Morgan,  Katherine.     A.B.,  Duke,  1930.     Physics-Mathematics  Library, 

1930-40. 
Morrell,  Eric.    Order,  1930-34. 
Mumford,  Lawrence  Quincy.    A.B.,  Duke,  1925;  A.M.,  Duke,  1928; 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1929.     Circulation  and  Reference,  1925-28. 
Murphy,  Virginia.     A.B.,  Alabama;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Emory.    Cataloguing, 

Woman's  College  Library,  1 939-1 941. 
Murray,  Agnes  McGregor.    A.B.,  McGill.    Bibliographer,  1940-42. 
Myers,  Mildred  Florence.     A.B.,  Duke,  1924;   B.S.  in  L.S.,  Drexel, 

1929.     Cataloguing,  1926-1942. 
Nicholson,  John  Burton,  Jr.    A.B.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1935;  M.A., 

Washington  and  Lee,  1936;  B.S.,  Columbia,  1937.     Reference,  1937- 

38. 
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North,  Neville.  A.B.,  Goucher;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Periodicals,  Reference,  Woman's  College  Library,  1935-36. 

Nuermberger,  Gustave  Adolph.  A.B.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1930; 
M.A.,  Duke,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1935;  Certificate  in  Librarianship, 
University  of  California,  1939.     Reference,  1 935-1 943. 

Oathout,  Melvin.  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  A.B.  in  L.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1938.  Reference,  Reserve  Book  Room,  Cata- 
loguing, 1 938-1 942. 

Ogden,  Catherine.  B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1935;  B.S.  in  L.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  1938.     Order,  Bibliography,  1 938-1 940. 

Oliver,  Mildred  Pauline.    A.B.    Order,  1929-30. 

Oyler,  Helen.  A.B.,  Lebanon  Valley,  1916;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Drexel,  1929. 
Cataloguing;  Head  Classifier;  Head,  Circulation;  Head,  Serials,  1930-. 

Parker,  Wixie  Elmer.  A.B.,  Trinity  (Duke),  1921;  B.S.  in  L.S., 
Drexel,  1929.     Periodicals  Librarian,  1924-. 

Parsons,  Margaret  Elinor.  A.B.,  Duke,  1933.  Secretary  to  Order 
Librarian,  1931-34. 

Perkins,  Lila  Cross.     Periodicals,  1 930-1 933. 

Pickens,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  Jr.  A.B.,  State  College  Washington,  1939. 
Cataloguing,  Serials,  1 939-1 941. 

Poole,  Mary  Elizabeth.  A.B.,  Duke,  1935;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  University 
of  North  Carolina,   1936.     Documents,   1936-1943. 

Powell,  Benjamin  Edward.  A.B.,  Duke,  1926;  B.S.,  Columbia,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1946.  Circulation  and  Reference,  1 927-1 937;  Li- 
brarian, 1 946-. 

Powers,  Leonard  Stewart.  A.B.,  Duke,  1940.  Graduate  Reading 
Room;  Librarian,  Biology-Forestry,  1 940-1 942. 

Pratt,  Ellis  Carl.  A.B.,  Duke,  1934;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1939.  Circulation,  1 934-1 940 ;  in  charge,  Technical  Processes, 
1940-1941. 

Ramage,  Mary  Allene.  A.B.,  Agnes  Scott,  1926;  Certificate  in  Li- 
brarianship, Emory,    1927.     Newspapers,  Reference  and  Film,    1927- 

IQ49- 
Reid,  Mrs.  John  Turner.     A.B.,  University  of  Arizona;   Certificate  in 

Librarianship,  University  of  California.     Documents,  1 939-1 940. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Gladys  Garnett.     A.B.,  University  of  Kentucky.    Librarian, 

Biology,   1 932-1 934. 
Rigsbee,  Clara  Ward.     A.B.,  Duke;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  McGill.    Circulation, 

Woman's  College  Library,  1930-37. 
Rivera,  Rodolfo  O.    A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke.    Reference,  1929-1934. 
Roalfe,  William  Robert.     LL.B.,  University  of  Southern  California, 

1922.     Librarian,  Law  Library,  1 930-1 946. 
Russell,  Marguerite.     Assistant  in  Cataloguing,  1 927-1 928. 
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Satterwhite,  Geneva.  Order,  Work  Room,  1 939-1 941. 
Savely,  Balsarah.  B.S.  Librarian,  Biology,  1937-1938. 
Seabolt,  Anna  Ruth.     A.B.,  Duke,  1928;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1937. 

Cataloguing,  192  8- 1937. 
Sellers,  Elizabeth.     A.B.,  Duke,  1933.     Secretary  to  Head  of  Order, 

J935-i936- 
Sharpe,  Nancy  Elizabeth.    Order,  1937-1939. 
Shore,  Culver  Cary.     A.B.,  Duke,   1937.     Graduate  Reading  Room, 

I938-I939- 
Shuford,  Mary  Opal.  A.B.,  Duke.  1929;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1942. 

Cataloguing,  1 937-. 
Smith,  Burke  McGuire.     A.B.,  Duke,   1934.     Reference,  1 934-1 935. 
Smith,  Frank  Ferrell.     A.B.,  Duke,   1933.     Circulation,   1 933-1 934. 
Spence,  Mary  Elizabeth.    A.B.,  Duke;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  McGill.    Catalogu- 
ing and  Reference,  Woman's  College  Library,  1930-37. 
Stallcup,  Mary  Jane.     A.B.,  Duke,  1937;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1938. 

Reference,  Librarian,  Biology,   193 8-1 941. 
Starling,  Mary  Lee.    A.B.,  Greensboro;  M.A.,  Duke,  1930.     Graduate 

Reading  Room,   1 930-1936. 
Stephenson,  Mary  Esther.     A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1937; 

B.A  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1938.     1 938-1 939. 
Strickland,  Erma.      Duke,   1930-32   and   1934-35.     Accessions,    1939- 

1942. 
Strowd,  Peggy  Anne.     A.B.,  Duke,  1934;  B.A.  in  L.S.,  Emory,  1942. 

Secretary  to  Director,  1 934-1 939;   Reference,  1 939-1 941. 
Tatum,  William  Gilchrist,  Jr.     A.B.,  Duke,  1933.     Periodicals  and 

Circulation,  1 933-1 941. 
Taube,  Mortimer.    A.B.,  Chicago,  1931 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 

1935;  Certificate  in  Librarianship,  University  of  California,  1936.  Order 

and  Book  selection,  1 939-1 944. 
Thompson,  Sarah  Wray.    A.B.,  Duke,  1935.     Order,  1936-1940. 
Tilley,  Nannie  Mae.     A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  University  of  North 

Carolina,  1 92 1;  M.A.,  Duke,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1939.     Manuscripts, 

I935-I947- 

Tudor,  Frances.  A.B.,  Duke;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Illinois.  Circulation,  Wom- 
an's College  Library,  1 934-1 940. 

Turner,  Martha  Elizabeth.  A.B.,  Greenville  Woman's  College  (S. 
C),  1926;  B.S.,  Simmons,  1928.  Cataloguer  and  Assistant  Librarian, 
Woman's  College  Library,  1 928-1 933. 

Upchurch,  Nellie  Gray.  A.B.,  Meredith,  1931 ;  B.S.,  Simmons. 
Cataloguing,  1 934-1 936. 
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Walker,  Herman,  Jr.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Duke;  Harvard,  M.A. 
Circulation,   1 930-1933. 

Way,  Harriet  Elizabeth.  A.B.,  Duke,  1935.  Librarian,  Biology  Li- 
brary, I935-I937- 

Wescott,  Mary  Yeula.  A.B.,  Trinity  (Duke),  1914;  B.S.,  Simmons, 
1924.     Circulation  and  Cataloguing,  1 920-1 954.     Retired  1954. 

White,   Katherine  Elinor.      B.S.,   Duke,    1937.     Librarian,   Biology, 

I936-I937- 
Wilcox,  Jerome  Kear.     A.B.,  Wesleyan,  1926;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University 

of  Illinois,  1927;  M.A.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1928.     Head  of 

Order,  1934-1937. 

Williford,  Annie  May.  A.B.,  Anderson;  A.B.,  Barnard;  M.A.,  Co- 
lumbia; Ph.D.,  Duke,  1936.     Manuscripts,  1937-1939- 

Woodall,  Eva  Avery.  A.B.,  Meredith,  1929.  Circulation,  Woman's 
College  Library,    1930-1933;    Librarian,   Divinity  School,    1933-1943. 

Wynne,  Marjorie.     A.B.,  Duke,  1938.     Librarian,  Biology,  1938- 1940. 

Young,  Dora  Daphne.     Cataloguing,  1 937-1 942. 


APPENDIX  III 


Faculty  Committees  of  the  Library 


Faculty  library  committees  have  existed  since  1890  when  the  Reading 
Room  Committee  was  created.  The  names  and  functions  of  the  committees 
have  changed  with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  but  the  fact  of  their  existence 
indicates  a  long-time  awareness  of  and  interest  in  the  library  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty  and  administration.  The  committee  presently  functions  as  an 
advisory  body. 

The  present  Library  Council  was  established  by  action  of  the  Faculty  on 
June  7,  1928,  and  its  functions  were  defined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  University  on  March  20,  1930,  and  subsequently  on  March  28, 
1934.  From  1934  to  1942  the  Council  consisted  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
University  and  nine  members  of  the  Faculty,  one  of  whom  should  represent 
each  of  the  following  faculties:  Divinity,  Medicine,  Law,  and  the  Woman's 
College  Library;  the  Director  of  Libraries  and  Librarian  served  ex  officio. 
Appointments  from  the  Faculty  were  made  by  the  President  for  two  year 
terms.  Since  May  I,  1942  the  Council  has  been  composed  of  nine  members 
of  the  Faculty,  appointed  by  the  President  for  three  year  terms,  the  terms 
being  arranged  so  that  three  begin  on  February  1  of  each  year.  The  Li- 
brarian, who  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Council,  the  Librarian  Emeritus,  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  University  are  members  ex-officio  of  the  Council,  with 
vote. 

The  following  list  of  members  of  the  Library  Council  and  its  antecedents 
is  as  complete  as  the  records  permit: 

The  Reading  Room  Committees 
1890-92  1892-93 

J.  L.  Armstrong,  Chairman  S.   B.  Weeks,  Chairman 

J.   M.   Bandy  J.  M.  Bandy 

W.  H.  Pegram  W.  H.  Peg  ram 

1893-94 
Records  unavailable 

The  Library  Committees 
1894-95  1895-96 

W.  H.  Pegram,  Chairman  W.   I.   Cranford,   Chairman 

J.  S.  Bassett  R.  L.  Flowers 

Edwin  Mims  Jerome  Dowd 

Jerome  Dowd  M.  H.  Lockwood 
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1896-97 
W.  H.  Pegram,  Chairman 
J.  S.  Bassett 
W.  P.  Few 
M.  H.  Lockwood 

1897-98 
J.  S.  Bassett,  Chairman 
W.  P.  Few 
J.  I.  Hamaker 
R.  L.  Flowers 
Jerome  Dowd 

1898-99 
J.  S.  Bassett,  Chairman 
W.  P.  Few 
J.  I.  Hamaker 

1899-1900 
J.  S.  Bassett,  Chairman 
W.  P.  Few 
Jerome  Dowd 

1900-01 
J.  S.  Bassett,  Chairman 
Edwin  Mims 
Jerome  Dowd 

1901-06 
J.  S.  Bassett,  Chairman 
Edwin   Mims 
A.   H.   Meritt 

1906-07 
W.  P.  Few,  Chairman 
Edwin  Mims 
W.  H.  Glasson 

1907-10 
W.  P.  Few,  Chairman 
W.  H.  Glasson 
W.  K.  Boyd 


1910-11 
W.  H.  Glasson,  Chairman 
W.  K.  Boyd 
F.  C.  Brown 

191 1-2 1 
W.  H.  Glasson,  Chairman 
W.  K.  Boyd 
A.  M.  Webb 

1921-22 
W.  H.  Glasson,  Chairman 
A.  M.  Webb 
F.  C.  Brown 

1922-23 
W.  H.  Glasson,  Chairman 
W.  K.  Boyd 
A.  M.  Webb 
F.  C.  Brown 
P.  M.  Gross 

1923-24 
W.  K.  Boyd,  Acting  Chairman 
A.  M.  Webb 
F.  C.  Brown 
P.  M.  Gross 

1924-27 
W.  H.  Glasson,  Chairman 
W.  K.  Boyd 
A.  M.  Webb 
P.  M.  Gross 
F.  C.  Brown 

1927-28 
W.  K.  Boyd,  Chairman 
W.  H.  Glasson 
A.  M.  Webb 
F.  C.  Brown 
P.  M.  Gross 


The  Library  Council 


1928-29* 

W.  K.  Boyd,  Chairman 
A.  S.  Pearse 
W.  H.  Glasson 
W.  C.  Davison 
N.  I.  White 

A.  M.  Webb 
R.  L.  Flowers 

B.  H.  Branscomb 
J.  P.  Breedlove 

1929-33 
Records  unavailable 


1933-34 
W.  H.  Glasson 
P.  F.  Baum,  Secretary 
A.  M.  Webb 

A.  S.  Pearse 
P.  M.  Gross 

(elected   Chairman    1-17-34) 
Mrs.    K.    Gilbert 

B.  H.  Branscomb 

(chosen  acting  director  2-8-34) 
F.  M.  Hanes 
L.  L.  Fuller 
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W.  K.  Boyd,  Chairman  and  Director, 
Ex  Officio   (on  leave  spring  1934) 
R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1934-35 
P.  M.  Gross,  Chairman  (to  1- 10-3 5) 
W.  H.  Glasson 
P.  F.  Baum,  Secretary 

(Chairman,    1-10-35) 
A.  M.  Webb,  Secretary 

(elected   1-10-35) 

A.  S.  Pearse  (app.  4-12-35) 
Mrs.   K.  Gilbert 

F.  M.   Hanes 
L.  L.  Fuller 

E.  M.  Carroll   (app.  9-24-34) 

C.  Gohdes 

J.  J.  Spengler 

B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio,  9-24-34 
R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 

J.    P.    Breedlove,    Ex    Officio 

Branscomb    appointed    Director    of    Li- 
braries   9-27-34. 
1935-36 

P.  F.  Baum,  Chairman 

W.  H.  Glasson 

A.  M.  Webb,   Secretary 
Mrs.  K.  Gilbert   (on  leave) 

E.  M.  Carroll 

C.  Gohdes 

G.  T.  Hargitt 
J.  J.  Spengler 
W.  A.  Perlzweig 
L.  L.  Fuller 

B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 
R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 

J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1936-37 
P.  F.  Baum,  Chairman 
L.  L.  Fuller 
W.  A.   Perlzweig 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 
W.  C.  Vosburgh 
R.  R.  Wilson 

C.  Gohdes 

W.  H.  Glasson 
E.  M.  Carroll 
J.  J.  Spengler 
Miss  R.  M.  Addoms 

D.  F.  Cavers 


J.  B.  Hubbell 

W.  A.  Brownell 

B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 

J.   P.   Breedlove,   Ex   Officio 

J.  K.  Wilcox,  Ex  Officio   (appointed 

Secretary  without  vote  2-28-36) 

1937-38 
P.  F.  Baum,  Chairman 
F.  A.  G.  Cowper 
R.  R.  Wilson 
E.   M.    Carroll 
J.  J.  Spengler 
W.  A.  Perlzweig 
Miss  R.   M.   Addoms 
J.  B.  Hubbell 
W.  A.   Brownell 
W.  C.  Vosburgh 

D.  F.  Cavers 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 
W.  G.  Land,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 
B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 
J.  K.  Wilcox,   Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
Branscomb      announced       3-12-37      he 
would   be  on   leave  the  academic  year 
and   W.   G.   Land   would   carry  on  the 
work  of  his  office. 
1938-39 
P.  F.  Baum,  Chairman 

E.  M.  Carroll 
W.  A.  Perlzweig 

D.  F.  Cavers 
W.  C.  Vosburgh 
W.  A.  Brownell 
R.  R.  Wilson 

Miss  R.  M.   Addoms 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 
J.  J.  Spengler 

J.  B.  Hubbell 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 

B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 

W.  G.  Land,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

J.  J.  Lund,  Ex  Officio 

J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1939-40 
P.  F.  Baum,  Chairman 
W.  A.  Brownell 

E.  M.  Carroll 
J.  J.  Spengler 
R.  R.  Wilson 
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J.  B.  Hubbell  (to  Feb.  1939) 
F.  A.  G.  Cowper 
Miss  R.  M.  Addoms 
W.  C.  Vosburgh 

D.  F.  Cavers 

W.  A.  Perlzweig 

J.  A.  Morgan  (Feb.-June  1939) 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 

B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 

J.  J.  Lund,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary  2-13-39 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1940-41 
P.  F.  Baum,  Chairman 
W.  A.  Brownell  (to  10-9-40) 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 
Mrs.  K.  Gilbert 

G.  T.  Hargitt 
J.  B.  Hubbell 

A.  D.  McDonald 
J.  D.  Poteat 

C.  S.  Sydnor 
W.  C.  Vosburgh 
J.  J.  Spengler 
W.  A.  Perlzweig 

E.  W.  Nelson   (app.  10-9-40) 
R.  L.  Flowers,  Ex  Officio 

B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 

J.  J.  Lund,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1941-42 

E.  W.  Nelson,  Chairman,  2-2 1-4 1 

P.  F.  Baum  (on  leave  Feb.  to  Sept.  1941) 
R.  T.  Cole 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 
Mrs.  K.  Gilbert 

G.  T.  Hargitt 
J.  B.  Hubbell 

C.  S.  Sydnor 
W.  C.  Vosburgh 
J.  D.  Poteat 

W.  A.  Perlzweig 

A.  D.  McDonald 

J.  J.  Spengler  (to  July  1941) 

B.  U.  Ratchford  (app.  Sept.   1941) 

H.  E.  Jensen  (substituted  for  Baum  Feb.- 

Sept.   1 941) 
B.  H.  Branscomb,  Ex  Officio 
J.  J.  Lund,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

Branscomb  announced  his  resignation  as 


Director  of  Libraries  4-4-41   to  become 
effective  in  the  summer. 
1942-43 
P.  F.  Baum 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 

E.  W.  Nelson,  Chairman 
George  T.  Hargitt 
W.  A.  Perlzweig 
C.  S.  Sydnor 

B.  U.  Ratchford 
W.  F.  Stinespring 
Mrs.  N.  I.  White 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 

J.  J.  Lund,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 
1943-44 

G.  T.  Hargitt,  Chairman 
W.  A.  Perlzweig 

C.  S.  Sydnor 

E.  J.  Hamilton 
W.  F.  Stinespring 
Mrs.  N.  I.  White 
R.  R.  Wilson 

P.  F.  Baum 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  J.  Lund,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 
1944-45 

E.  J.  Hamilton 
W.  F.  Stinespring 
Mrs.  N.  I.  White 
R.  R.  Wilson 

J.  B.  Hubbell 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 

G.  T.  Hargitt,  Chairman 
C.  S.  Sydnor 

P.  J^  Kramer 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
1945-46 

B.  U.  Ratchford 
J.  B.  Hubbell 

F.  A.  G.  Cowper 

G.  T.  Hargitt,  Chairman 

C.  S.    Sydnor    (on    leave,    succeeded    by 
W.  B.  Hamilton) 

P.  J.  Kramer 
Miss  F.  C.  Brown 
R.  T.  Cole 
F.  A.  Brideers 
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C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 

J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

1946-47 
G.  T.  Hargitt 
W.  B.  Hamilton 
P.  J.  Kramer,   Chairman 
Miss  F.  G.  Brown 
R.  T.  Cole  (to  Sept.  1946) 
F.  A.  Bridgers   (to  Sept.   1946) 
C.  E.  Ward 
R.  S.  Smith 
Gi  fiord  Davis 

K.  W.  Clark  (app.  Sept.  1946) 
R.  R.  Wilson  (app.  Sept.  1946) 
C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 

B.  E.  Powell,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1947-48 
Miss  F.  C.  Brown 
R.  R.  Wilson 
K.  W.  Clark 

C.  S.  Sydnor,  Chairman 
R.  S.  Smith 

Gifford  Davis 
Lewis  Leary 
W.  B.  Hamilton 
W.  M.  Nielsen 

B.  E.  Powell,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1948-49 

C.  S.  Sydnor,  Chairman 
R.  S.  Smith 

Gifford  Davis 
Lewis  Leary 

D.  K.  Adams 
W.  M.  Nielsen 
Miss  F.  C.  Brown 
K.  W.  Clark 

R.  T.  Cole 

B.  E.  Powell,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 


1949-50 
Lewis  Leary  (to  Sept.  1949) 
D.  K.  Adams 
W.  M.  Nielsen 
Miss  F.  C.  Brown 
K.  W.  Clark  (to  Sept.   1949) 
R.  T.  Cole 
R.    S.    Smith,    Chairman    (on    leave    Sept. 

1949-Feb.   1950) 
W.  B.  Hamilton   (acting  chairman,   9-30- 

49 — Feb.    1950) 
Glen  Negley 

W.  H.  Irving  (app.  Sept.  1949) 
Waldo  Beach    (app.   Sept.    1949) 

B.  E.  Powell,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1950-51 
Waldo  Beach 
Miss  F.  C.  Brown 
R.  T.  Cole 

W.  B.  Hamilton,  Chairman 
Glen  Negley 
R.   S.   Smith    (reappointed) 

D.  K.  Adams 
W.  H.  Irving 
Brewster  Snow 

B.  E.  Powell,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 

1951-52 
W.   B.   Hamilton 
Glen  Negley 
R.  S.  Smith 

W.  H.  Irving,  Chairman 
John  Saylor 
Brewster  Snow 
Waldo   Beach 
J.  H.  Hallowell 
H.  E.  Jensen 

B.  E.  Powell,  Ex  Officio,  Secretary 

C.  B.  Markham,  Ex  Officio 
J.  P.  Breedlove,  Ex  Officio 
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A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR 
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November,  1955 


JOHN  HORSEMAN  AND  THE  LIBERAL  ATTACK 
ON  ROBERT  SOUTHEY— 1817 

Roger  E.  Sappington* 


ON  JULY  15, 1817,  John  Horseman, 
Rector  of  Heydon,  added  his  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  liberal  attack 
on  Robert  Southey  by  including  in 
a  letter  to  William  Smith  one  of 
Southey 's  revolutionary  poems  of  the 
1790s.  This  letter,  which  was  found  in 
a  valuable  collection  of  William  Smith's 
papers  recently  acquired  by  the  Library, 
is  of  particular  interest  to  students  of 
English  literature  as  well  as  of  English 
politics. 

Southey  had  been  a  very  liberal  young 
poet  during  his  Oxford  days  in  the 
1790s.  He  sympathized  with  the  French 
Revolution  and  produced  a  vast  amount 
of  revolutionary  material.  Much  of 
this  he  wisely  burned,  but  enough  of 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  others  to 
cause  him  consternation  in  later  life. 
In  18 13  Southey  became  Poet  Laureate, 
an  appointment  which  reflected  the  fact 
that  his  views  on  government  had 
gradually  evolved  toward  the  conserva- 
tive side.  For  this  political  shift 
Southey  was  attacked  by  the  English 

*Mr.  Sappington  is  a  graduate  student  in  history. 


liberals.  The  volume  of  this  onslaught 
reached  a  peak  with  the  publication, 
without  Southey's  permission,  on 
February  n,  1817,  of  his  play  Wat 
Tyler.  This  revolutionary  drama  of 
his  earlier  years  had  an  immediate 
succes  de  scandale,  and  more  than 
60,000  copies  were  sold.1 

The  liberals  used  this  play  as  kin- 
dling for  a  constant  fire  of  abuse  against 
Southey.  Prominent  among  those  who 
entered  the  fray  was  William  Smith, 
who  referred  to  the  play  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March 
14.  Smith  had  been  in  Parliament  for 
thirty  years  and  was  an  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
the  end  of  his  life.2  During  this  period 
he  fought  for  Parliamentary  reform, 
dissenters'  rights,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  In  his  attack  on 
Southey  he  contrasted  Wat  Tyler  with 
an  article  in  the  current  Quarterly  Re- 
view, opposing  Parliamentary  reform, 

xJack  Simmons,  Southey,  London,   1945,  p.  158. 

2  For  further  biographical  data  on  Smith,  see  the 

Dictionary   of  National  Biography,   XVIII,   557-559. 
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which  Southey  was  supposed  to  have 
written.  Smith  could  understand  the 
"tergiversation  of  principle"  which 
occurred  in  politicians,  but  he  detested 
and  was  filled  with  disgust  by  the 
"settled,  determined  malignity  of  a 
renegado."3  He  suggested,  further- 
more, that  Wat  Tyler,  "the  most  sedi- 
tious book  that  was  ever  written," 
should  be  suppressed  by  the  Tories  and 
its  author  punished. 

Southey  attempted  to  defend  himself 
by  securing  an  injunction  against  the 
publishers,  but  this  was  refused.  He 
was  ably  defended  in  Parliament  by 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn.  Southey  himself 
wrote  letters  to  the  Courier  in  his  own 
defense,  and  on  May  i  his  A  Letter 
to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  ap- 
peared.4 In  this  straightforward 
apologia,  he  did  not  indicate  regret 
for  Wat  Tyler  but  claimed  to  have 
outgrown  its  ideas  in  his  mature  years. 

To  indicate  his  approval  of  Smith's 
action  and  to  furnish  further  fagots  for 
the  stake,  John  Horseman  secured  and 
sent  to  William  Smith  another  of 
Southey's  schoolboy  productions,  which 
was  entitled  "To  the  Exiled  Patriots." 
The  son  of  a  clergyman,  Horseman 
graduated  A.B.  and  M.A.  from  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  a  society  christened  "The 
Lunatics"  by  their  comrades.  This 
society  included  Thomas  Frognall  Dib- 

8  T.  C.  Hansard,  The  Parliamentary  Debates, 
London,   XXXV    (1817),    1090-1091. 

*  Robert  Southey,  A  Letter  to  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  London,  1817. 


din  and  probably  Robert  Southey. 
These  students  were  admirers  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  they  used  as 
a  topic  for  their  debates  and  poetry. 
Horseman  became  a  priest  in  1800  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Heydon  in 
Essex.  A  small  volume  of  his  poems 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1845.5 

Horseman's  letter  requires  little  ex* 
planation.  The  men  he  mentions  in 
it  as  subjects  of  "To  the  Exiled  Patri- 
ots" had  been  sentenced  in  March, 
1794,  to  transportation  to  Botany  Bay,  a 
penal  settlement  near  Sydney,  Australia, 
for  advocating  Parliamentary  reform. 
His  statement  that  Smith  might  other- 
wise never  have  seen  the  poem  is  ar> 
parently  correct,  for  Dr.  Comer  con- 
tends that  the  only  printed  text  of  the 
complete  poem  is  in  the  Galignani  edi- 
tion (1829)  of  Southey's  poetry.6  He 
believes  that  it  had  previously  appeared 
in  some  newspaper,  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  locate  such  a  printing.  The 
poem  was  also  published  three  times  by 
Coleridge  in  an  abridged  version  of  ten 
stanzas. 

Because  of  the  historical  significance 
of  Horseman's  letter  and  because  the 
poem  has  probably  never  been  previous- 
ly published  in  the  United  States,  the 
letter  and  the  text  of  the  poem  are  given 
here  in  full: 

5  All  of  my  information  about  Horseman  is  found 
in  A.  Koszul,  "Un  Disciple  Inconnu  de  Godwin," 
Etudes  Anglaises,  VI   (August,  1953),  239-249. 

8  David  Baine  Comer  III,  "Studies  in  the  Literary 
Development  of  Robert  Southey,"  unpublished  Ph.D. 
dissertation,    Duke    University,    1954,    pp.    250-254. 
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Heydon;  Royston:  tuesday,  15  July,  18 17 
Sir; 
Being  a  personal  stranger,  though  a  great  admirer  of  your  character,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
difficulty  in  addressing  you;  but  I  am  prevailed  upon  by  the  supposition,  that  the  follow- 
ing verses  may  afford  you  some  amusement,  and  that  you  may  never  obtain  a  sight  of 
them  from  any  other  source.  You  may  depend  upon  their  authenticity.  They  are  com- 
plimentary to  Messrs.  Gerald  [sic],  Muir,  Palmer,  and  Margerat  [sic]',7  who  were  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay;  and  have  just  been  communicated  to  me  by  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
who  was,  formerly,  as  well  as  myself,  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  author,  Mr.  Robert 
Southey,  the  present  Poet  Laureate,  who  has,  lately,  distinguished  himself,  so  disgrace- 
fully, by  his  political  conversion,  and  a  renegado's  virulence,  and  particularly  by  his  inso- 
lent letter  to  you,  the  warm  and  steady  defender  of  our  constitutional  rights. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir, 

with  very  sincere  respect 

your  most  obedient  servant, 
John  Horseman, 
Rector  of  Heydon 

"TO  THE  EXILED  PATRIOTS." 

"Martyrs  of  Freedom — ye,  who,  firmly  good, 

Stept  forth  the  champions  in  her  glorious  cause, 
Ye,  who  against  corruption  nobly  stood, 
For  justice,  liberty,  and  equal  laws, 

"Ye,  who  have  urged  the  cause  of  man  so  well, 

Firm,  when  corruption's  torrent  swept  along, 
Ye,  who  so  firmly  stood,  so  nobly  fell, 

Accept  one  honest  Briton's  grateful  song. 

"Take  from  one  honest  heart  the  meed  of  promise; 
Let  Justice  strike  her  high-toned  harp  for  you; 
Take  from  the  minstrel's  hand  the  garland  lays, 
Who  feels  your  energy,  and  sorrows  too. 

"But  be  it  your's  to  triumph  in  disgrace, 

Above  the  storms  of  fate  be  your's  to  tower, 
Unchanged  in  virtue,  or  by  time  or  place: — 
Unscared  is  justice  by  the  throne  of  power. 

"No,  by  the  tyrant's  heart  let  fear  be  known; 

Let  the  judge  tremble,  who  perverts  his  trust; 
Let  proud  Oppression  totter  on  his  throne; — 
Fear  is  a  stranger  to  the  good  and  just. 

7  Joseph    Gerrald,    Thomas    Muir,    Thomas    Fyshe    Palmer,    and    Maurice    Margarat.      Sketches    of    the 
first  three  are  given  in  the  DNB. 
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"And  is  there  ought  amid  the  tyrants  state, 

Or  ought  in  mighty  nature's  ample  reign, 
So  excellently  good,  so  grandly  great, 

As  Freedom  struggling  with  Oppression's  chain? 

"Swells  not  the  soul  with  ardour  at  the  view? 

Bounds  not  the  breast  at  Freedom's  sacred  call  ? 
Ye  noble  martyrs,  then,  she  feels  for  you, 

Glows  in  your  cause,  and  crimsons  at  your  fall. 

"And  shall  oppression  vainly  think  by  fear 
To  quench  the  fearless  energy  of  mind; 
And  glorying  in  your  fall  exult  it  here, 

As  though  no  f reeborn  soul  was  left  behind  ? 

"Thinks  the  proud  tyrant  by  the  pliant  law, 
The  hireling  jury,  and  the  judge  unjust, 
To  strike  the  soul  of  Liberty  with  awe, 

And  scare  the  friends  of  Freedom  from  their  trust? 

"As  easy  might  the  despot's  empty  pride 

The  onward  course  of  rushing  ocean  stay; 
As  easy  might  his  jealous  caution  hide 

From  mortal  eyes  the  orb  of  general  day: 

"For,  like  that  general  orb's  eternal  flame, 

Glows  the  mild  force  of  virtue's  constant  light; 
Though  clouded  by  misfortune,  still  the  same, 
Forever  constant,  and  forever  bright. 

"Not  till  eternal  chaos  shall  that  light 

Before  Oppression's  fury  fade  away; 
Not  till  the  sun  himself  be  quenched  in  night; 
Not  till  the  frame  of  nature  shall  decay. 

"Go,  then, — secure  in  steady  virtue — go, 
Nor  heed  the  peril  of  the  stormy  seas, 
Nor  heed  the  felon's  name,  the  felon's  woe, 

Contempt,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  disease. 

"Though  cankering  cares  corrode  the  sinking  frame, 
Though  sickness  rankle  in  the  sallow  breast, 
Though  death  himself  should  quench  the  vital  flame, 
Think  but  for  what  ye  suffer,  and  be  blest. 
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"So  shall  your  great  examples  fire  each  soul, 
So  in  each  freeborn  breast  for  ever  dwell, 
Till  MAN  shall  rise  above  the  unjust  controll, 

Stand  where  ye  stood,  and  triumph  where  ye  fell. 

"Ages  unborn  shall  glory  in  your  shame, 

And  curse  the  ignoble  spirit  of  the  time, 
And  teach  their  lisping  infants  to  exclaim — 

'He  who  allows  oppression,  shares  the  crime.'  " 

"Caius  Gracchus  Southey." 
"The  sixth  day  of  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  third  year  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible." 


JOSEPH  PENN  BREEDLOVE 
1874-1955 


JOSEPH  Perm  Breedlove  was  born 
near  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  July 
14,  1874,  the  son  of  John  Henry  and 
Susan  Caroline  (Hunt)  Breedlove.  He 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  with 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  1898, 
and  master  of  arts,  1902.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Omricon  Delta  Kappa  societies.  He 
was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the 
9019,  an  honorary  society  organized  at 
the  College  while  he  was  a  student. 

Mr.  Breedlove  was  first  married  to 
Bessie  Bassett,  August  30,  1905;  he  was 
married  June  16,  1917,  to  Lucile  Aiken, 
who  survives  him. 

In  September,  1898,  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  the  preceding  June,  Mr.  Breed- 
love assumed  his  duties  as  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  the  first  Librarian  of 
the  institution  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  work.  From  that  date  until  his 
death  he  was  continuously  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Library.  He  became  Librarian 
Emeritus  in  1939,  when  Dr.  John  J. 
Lund  was  appointed  Librarian.  When 
Mr.  Lund  left  to  engage  in  war  service 
in  1943,  Mr.  Breedlove  resumed  his 
duties  as  Acting  Librarian  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  Dr.  Benjamin  E. 
Powell  was  appointed  Librarian  in 
1946.  Afterward  he  continued  to  per- 
form specific  assigned  duties  for  the 


institution  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life. 

Mr.  Breedlove  had  an  opportunity 
that  comes  to  few  men;  he  was  among 
the  pioneers  of  his  profession  and  thus 
saw  the  work  to  which  he  had  early  de- 
voted himself  expand  and  flourish  in 
a  degree  that  was  spectacular  and  un- 
expected. 

Previous  to  the  autumn  of  1898,  when 
Mr.  Breedlove  took  office  as  Librarian 
of  Trinity  College,  the  students,  the 
faculty,  and  the  President  of  the  insti- 
tution had  joined  from  time  to  time 
in  agitating  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Library.  In  fact,  his  appointment  as 
full-time  Librarian  was  the  fruition  of 
efforts  that  began  while  the  College  was 
still  located  in  Randolph  County  and 
were  continued  after  its  removal  to 
Durham. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Library  consisted 
of  books  accumulated  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Literary  and  other  College  So- 
cieties. These  had  been  consolidated 
into  a  single  collection  before  the  re- 
moval to  Durham.  A  committee  of 
the  faculty  concerned  itself  in  efforts 
to  find  means  for  affording  services  for 
which  neither  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  books  nor  the  quarters  in  which 
they  were  kept  had  been  adequate.  The 
first  task  of  the  new  Librarian,  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  President 
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and  the  faculty  committee,  was  to  classi- 
fy and  arrange  the  books  on  hand  to 
make  them  more  readily  available  to 
members  of  the  College  community 
who  wished  to  use  them. 

The  progress  of  this  work  was  has- 
tened and  encouraged  when  President 
Kilgo  announced,  two  years  after  Mr. 
Breedlove's  appointment,  that  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke  had  given  money  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  Library.  Im- 
mediately after  the  building  was 
erected,  the  same  donor  provided  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
books.  Other  donors  were  inspired  by 
this  example  to  add  further  to  the  col- 
lection. 

The  prospect  of  enlarged  quarters 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  stimulated  the  Librarian  to  seek 
what  preparation  he  could  for  his  new 
responsibilities.  It  was  before  the  day 
of  the  professional  library  schools.  He 
'attended  Amherst  College  in  search  of 
such  instruction  and  guidance  as  could 
be  had.  There  his  teacher  was  William 
Isaac  Fletcher,  who  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  publications  of  such 
workers  in  the  field  as  Charles  A. 
Cutter  and  Melvil  Dewey  among  others. 

Thus,  when  the  new  building  was 
completed  in  1902,  Mr.  Breedlove  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  task  of  classify- 
ing, cataloging,  and  arranging  on  its 
shelves  the  eleven  thousand  volumes 
already  on  hand.  The  actual  transfer 
of  the  books  took  place  during  the 
Christmas  vacation;  the  students  really 


began  to  use  the  new  facilities  in  the 
early  weeks  of  1903.  Substantial  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  volumes  were 
immediately  made  by  purchase  and 
gifts.  This  growth  kept  up,  and  Mr. 
Breedlove  saw  the  few  thousand  books 
with  which  he  began  expand  to  more 
than  a  million. 

He  helped  to  transfer  twice  more  the 
books  he  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the 
new  building  in  1903.  There  were 
approximately  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes  when  that  building  gave  place 
to  another  on  the  East  Campus  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  March,  1927. 
Twice  that  number  were  transferred 
from  the  East  to  the  West  Campus  in 
1930. 

This  material  growth  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Breed- 
love began  as  the  single  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Library;  he  lived  to  know 
and  work  with  hundreds  who  lent  a 
hand  in  helping  to  bring  books  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  place  them  on 
shelves  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  keep 
them  available  for  students  who  came 
from  far  and  near  to  use  them. 

More  than  is  the  fortune  of  most  men, 
Mr.  Breedlove  lived  to  see  the  mustard 
seed  he  helped  to  plant  grow  and 
flower.  He  had  clear  evidence  before 
his  eyes  at  the  end  that  his  labors  had 
been  productive  and  that  what  he  did 
had  prospered.  Like  any  man  who 
serves  an  institution,  he  mingled  his 
efforts  with  those  of  others.    It  is  un- 
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profitable  to  try  to  disentangle  the  indi- 
vidual credit  due  to  him  from  that 
which  belongs  to  others  with  whom  he 
worked.  He  began  to  be  Librarian 
when  the  institution's  books  were  few, 
unclassified,  and  ill-arranged  on  the 
shelves  of  an  unsuitable  building. 
When  his  labors  ended,  the  Library  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  better  reposi- 
tories of  learning  in  the  country. 
In  the  years  after  his  last  retirement, 


Mr.  Breedlove  set  down  a  record  of  this 
achievement  as  far  as  it  occurred  in  the 
century  from  1840  to  1940  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  Duke  University  Li- 
brary, 1840-1940.1  Therein  he  noted  the 
share  of  many  who  worked  with  him 
in  a  notable  enterprise.  He  lived  to  see 
in  print  this  evidence  of  his  achievement 
in  a  long  and  fruitful  life. — William 
T.  Laprade. 

1  Published  as  Library  Notes,  No.  30,  April,  1955. 


JAMES  PATON,  JR. 

Mr.  James  Paton,  Jr.,  a  life  member  of  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library, 
died  suddenly  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  on  March  21,  1955.  Mr.  Paton's 
generous  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Library  found  expression  in  many  ways. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  original  donor  of  funds  to  establish  the  minis- 
ters' loan  library  at  Duke,  from  which  ministers  in  small  communities  with- 
out adequate  library  facilities  have  been  able  to  secure  needed  books.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paton  together  gave  aid  several  times  in  the  acquisition  of  rare  and  un- 
usual materials  for  the  Divinity  School  Library  collection.  In  1947  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  a  parchment  scroll  containing  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  in 
Greek.  This  was  described  in  Library  Notes,  No.  27,  April,  1953.  In  the  death 
of  Mr.  Paton  the  Library  sustained  a  sad  loss,  but  his  memory  will  give  continu- 
ing inspiration  to  the  Friends. 


LILLIAN  BAKER  GRIGGS 


ON  EASTER  Monday,  April  nth, 
1955,  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Library  lost  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  a  loyal  supporter,  when  death 
came  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Baker  Griggs  and 
ended  the  career  of  a  distinguished 
librarian. 

Born  in  Anderson,  South  Carolina, 
Mrs.  Griggs  was  educated  at  Lander 
College  and  Agnes  Scott  College.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Dr. 
Alfred  Flournoy  Griggs,  she  entered 
the  Carnegie  Library  School,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  upon  completion  of  her 
professional  training,  became  librarian 
of  the  Durham  Public  Library  in  191 1, 
where  she  served  for  thirteen  years. 
During  this  time  a  modern  library 
building  was  erected  and  the  first  book- 
mobile in  North  Carolina  was  put  into 
operation,  extending  library  service  to 
the  rural  areas  of  Durham  County.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  while  on  leave 
from  the  Durham  Public  Library,  Mrs. 
Griggs  joined  the  American  Library 
Association  War  Service  and  served  at 
the  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  Station  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  later  at  the  Library 
of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation, 
Coblentz,  Germany.  In  1924,  she  was 
appointed  Executive  Secretary  and 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission,  and  during  the  next  six 
years,  not  only  worked  closely  with 
each  public  library  of  the  state  but  was 
identified  with  national  library  move- 


ments. The  stimulus  of  her  coopera- 
tion contributed  to  the  popular  effective- 
ness of  the  Citizens  Library  Movement, 
and  her  work  was  part  of  the  basis  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund  into  the  field  of  county  library 
development  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
South.  Although  interested  in  libraries 
on  regional,  national,  and  international 
levels,  her  main  ambition  was  state- 
wide library  service  for  every  county  in 
North  Carolina,  and  to  this  cause  Mrs. 
Griggs  gave  most  consistent  and  conse- 
crated effort.  Professional  people  and 
friends  of  libraries  looked  to  her  for  ad- 
vice and  leadership  as  she  laid  the 
ground  work  for  state-wide  library 
service.  Serving  twice  as  president  and 
once  as  treasurer  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Association,  Mrs.  Griggs 
was  also  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Library  Commissions  and  the 
Southeastern  Library  Association;  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  chairman 
of  important  committees  in  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Duke  University  in  1930, 
Mrs.  Griggs  was  appointed  its  first 
librarian,  a  position  she  held  until  her 
retirement  in  1949,  at  which  time  she 
was  named  Librarian  Emeritus.  Dur- 
ing her  nineteen  years  on  the  campus 
the  Woman's  College  Library  had  its 
greatest  period  of  growth — from  one 
volume  to  eighty  thousand.    The  book 
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collection  was  nurtured  and  cultivated 
by  her  efforts.  Interested  not  only  in 
developing  the  collection  but  also  in 
providing  a  high  level  of  service  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  she  advocated  open 
stacks  and  sought  to  eliminate  as  many 
barriers  between  book  and  reader  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Griggs  once  said  before 
a  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Libraries:  "Colleges  can  give  no 
more  lasting  and  satisfying  gift  to  their 
students  than  an  appreciation  of  books 
and  an  eagerness  for  the  fields  of 
thought  they  open.  At  college  especial- 
ly, books  should  come  to  mean  to  young 
people  not  only  text-books  whose  con- 
tents are  to  be  studied  but  also  sources 
of  delight  and  provocative  information 
which  are  a  pleasure  to  seek."  Her  close 
associates  and  friends  derived  from  her 
this  feeling  of  the  value  of  books.  Books, 
6ooks — not  just  processing  them,  shelv- 
ing them,  handing  them  out  over  the 
desk — but  reading  them,  learning  what 
they  meant,  learning  to  love  the  sight 
of  them,  learning  of  their  wealth  and 
richness.      A    bookman,    a    reader,    a 


knower  of  books,  who  knew  the  collec- 
tion and  its  lacks^  she  built  and  de- 
veloped a  collection  which  testifies  to 
her  outstanding  qualities  as  a  librarian. 

Interested  in  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Library  since  its  organiza- 
tion, she  was  ever  eager  to  attend  its 
functions.  During  the  last  conversa- 
tion this  writer  had  with  Mrs.  Griggs, 
she  expressed  regret  over  missing  a 
forthcoming  event  and  said,  "Be  sure 
to  take  someone  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  meeting  in  my  place." 

Mrs.  Griggs  had  a  talent  for  friend- 
ship which  knew  neither  race,  creed, 
nor  rank,  and  there  are  many  who  will 
ever  treasure  the  privilege  of  her  friend- 
ship as  well  as  those  who  feel  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  experience  of  their 
professional  association.  She  had  an 
indomitable  spirit.  Her  interests  were 
numerous  and  wide  in  scope — world 
affairs,  sports,  flowers,  to  mention  a 
few.  These  along  with  her  keen  sense 
of  humor  made  her  a  delightful  com- 
panion and  friend  to  be  treasured,  a 
rare  personality. — Evelyn  Harrison. 


MARY  YEULA  WESCOTT 

1889-1955 


HIGH  among  the  names  of  the 
men  and  women  whose  faith  and 
loyalty,  courage  and  perseverance  trans- 
formed Trinity  College  into  Duke  Uni- 
versity is  that  of  Mary  Yeula  Wescott, 
who  died  suddenly  in  Raleigh  on  July 
6,  1955.  Because  she  had  lived  as  she 
died — quietly  and  serenely — only  those 
who  were  closely  associated  with  her 
are  aware  of  the  full  measure  of  her 
service  and  devotion  to  the  institution 
of  which  she  was  a  part  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years. 

Miss  Wescott,  the  daughter  of  John 
Thomas  and  Martha  Ann  (Chad wick) 
Wescott,  was  born  December  27,  1889, 
in  Currituck  County,  North  Carolina. 
As  her  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  she  spent 
her  childhood  upon  the  seacoast.  (So 
strong  were  the  impressions  made  dur- 
ing these  early  years  that  all  her  life  she 
retained  a  passionate  love  of  the  sea.) 
She  came  to  Durham  for  her  high 
school  education. 

In  September,  1910,  Miss  Wescott 
entered  Trinity  College.  As  a  poet,  she 
won  recognition  immediately.  The 
October  number  of  the  Trinity  Archive 
contained  three  of  her  sea  poems;  every 
issue  after  that,  one  or  more.  (That 
they  were  well  received  is  indicated  by 
criticisms  in  similar  magazines.  For 
instance,  of  "The  Derelict  Ship,"  the 


Davidson  College  Magazine  wrote, 
"There  is  a  smoothness  and  rhythm  in 
the  lines  seldom  found  in  the  poetry 
of  college  periodicals.")  In  1914,  she 
was  awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
magna  cum  laude. 

After  her  graduation,  she  first  taught 
Latin  in  two  North  Carolina  schools 
and  then  held  a  government  position 
in  Washington. 

In  1920,  Mary  Westcott  returned  to 
Trinity  College  as  the  third  member 
of  the  library  staff  and  first  assistant 
cataloger.  A  leave  of  absence  enabled 
her  to  obtain,  in  1924,  a  degree  in 
library  science  from  Simmons  College. 
Between  1932  and  1937,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mrs.  Richard  Fitzgerald 
(Allene  Ramage),  she  compiled  a  six- 
part  checklist  of  the  United  States  news- 
papers— and  weeklies  before  1900 — that 
were  in  the  general  library.  Succeed- 
ing Miss  Eva  Malone,  she  became  head 
cataloger  in  1940.  Nine  years  later,  as 
her  eyes  had  begun  to  trouble  her,  she 
took  another  leave;  she  resumed  work 
in  September,  195 1,  however,  and  served 
as  assistant  to  Edwin  Hix,  film  and 
newspaper  librarian,  until  her  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  final 
milestone  in  her  professional  life  was 
a  dinner  given  in  her  honor  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1954;  among  the  special  guests 
was  Lawrence  Quincy  Mumford,  Li- 
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brarian  of  Congress.  Mr.  Mumford, 
who  had  known  Miss  Wescott  since  his 
student  days,  summarized  well  her  con- 
tribution to  both  college  and  university 
when  he  spoke  of  her  retirement  as  the 
termination  of  "a  valuable  career  in 
librarianship." 

Pride  in  her  profession,  friendliness, 
compassion,  and  a  delightful  sense  of 
humor — these  were  the  characteristics 
that  made  Mary  Wescott  deeply  loved 
as  well  as  highly  respected.  Exactly 
what  her  personal  philosophy  was,  one 
would  not  presume  to  say.  One  feels 
though  that  possibly  she  expressed  it 


in  the  last  stanza  of  a  poem  she  wrote 
long  ago — "The  Dream  of  the  Sea." 

O  my  Heart  keep  young,  we  would 
cross  that  main 
With  its  raging  tide; 
We  would  enter  those  fields  of  glad 
abode 
On  the  other  side — 
And  we,  how  we  long  for  the  mighty 
strife 
And  the  waves'  wild  sweep — 
To  battle  our  way  to  the  rich  reward 
And  then  to  sleep ! 

— Esther  Evans 


LIBRARY  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  DUKE 

UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

B.  E.  Powell* 


COOPERATION  has  become  a 
popular  term  in  the  language  of 
librarians  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. This  has  been  a  period  of  tre- 
mendous growth  for  American  re- 
search libraries,  and  few  indeed  were 
the  collections  that  did  not  outgrow 
their  quarters.  While  cooperation 
probably  has  been  outstripped  by  talk 
on  the  subject,  several  significant  and 
far  reaching  cooperative  projects  have 
been  organized  and  continue  to  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  and  research  in  this  coun- 
try. One  thinks  immediately  of  the 
Farmington  Plan,  the  Midwest  Inter- 
library  Center,  and  the  great  Union 
Catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  early  cooperative  agree- 
ments, made  in  1933  between  the  li- 
braries of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Duke  University,  has  been 
strengthened  through  the  intervening 
years,  and  since  1953  has  been  extended 
to  include  two  other  institutions  and 
to  liberalize  interlibrary  borrowing.  It 
was  stimulated  by  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation  which 
was  appointed  in  1933  by  the  heads  of 
the  two  universities.  The  purpose  of 
this  Committee  was  to  encourage  dis- 

*  Dr.  Powell  is  University  Librarian. 


cussion  by  members  of  the  two  facul- 
ties of  matters  of  mutual  concern.  One 
of  the  first  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  on  which  the  librarians  of 
both  institutions  served,  was  designed 
to  bring  about  closer  integration  of  re- 
sources and  services  of  the  two  libraries. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  lending 
privileges  between  the  libraries  were 
liberalized.  A  grant  from  the  General 
Education  Board  the  next  year  per- 
mitted each  library  to  have  an  author 
catalog  of  the  other.  These  catalogs 
have  been  kept  up  to  date  by  the  ex- 
change of  author  cards  for  books  added 
each  year.  Interlibrary  borrowing  was 
stimulated  by  the  exchange  of  these 
cards,  and  in  1935,  a  delivery  service 
between  the  two  libraries  was  inaugu- 
rated. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  cooperative 
program  was  to  extend  the  research  fa- 
cilities of  the  two  libraries  by  discourag- 
ing unnecessary  duplication  of  expen- 
sive and  little  used  materials.  The  ex- 
change of  records  of  holdings  en- 
couraged the  libraries  in  this  direction. 
Development  of  the  collections  with  a 
minimum  of  duplication  was  furthered 
by  several  grants  of  money  for  joint 
purchases.  Among  them  were  (1)  the 
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Newbold  fund  for  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  Negro  (1935-36); 
(2)  a  General  Education  Board  grant 
of  $50,000  for  purchase  of  research 
materials  in  the  biological,  physical,  and 
social  sciences  and  in  English  literature 
(1935-1937);  (3)  a  Rockefeller  grant 
of  $75,000  (to  be  shared  with  Tulane 
University)  for  purchase  of  Latin 
American  materials  (1940);  and  (4)  a 
Carnegie  Corporation  grant  of  $9,000 
for  materials  needed  in  the  region  but 
held  in  neither  library. 

Agreement  upon  a  geographical  di- 
vision in  collecting  state  publications, 
and  in  the  intensive  development  of 
Latin  American  materials,  has  already 
been  reached  here.  The  areas  of  special 
strength  in  each  library  are  left  for 
that  institution  to  develop  except 
where  teaching  and  research  needs  re- 
quire duplication  upon  the  other  cam- 
pus. Many  of  the  great  micro-repro- 
duction projects  have  been  divided  be- 
tween the  two  libraries,  e.g.:  the 
American  Periodical  Series;  English 
books  before  1600;  American  culture 
series;  English  literary  periodicals; 
early  English  and  American  plays;  the 
Draper  manuscripts;  Evans  Early 
American  imprints. 

Early  in  1953  President  Edens  and 
President  Gray  asked  the  librarians  of 
Duke  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  re-examine  the  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  two  libraries 
and  determine  if  it  might  be  extended 
to  other  subject  areas.    An  Inter-Uni- 


versity Committee  on  Library  Coopera- 
tion, composed  of  the  librarian  and  a 
faculty  member  from  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions, was  created  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  other  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina — State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  in  Ra- 
leigh, and  Woman's  College,  in  Greens- 
boro— were  invited  to  be  represented  on 
it. 

This  ten-member  committee  has  met 
three  times.  At  the  first  meeting  it 
recommended  that  on  each  campus  an 
advisory  committee  on  cooperation, 
representing  the  major  divisions  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  scholarship  of 
the  institution,  be  appointed  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  library  cooperation 
in  these  several  divisions.  As  a  result 
of  the  Inter-University  Committee's 
deliberations,  several  projects  have  been 
launched:  (1)  A  Checklist  of  Scientific 
Periodicals  and  Selected  Serials  in  the 
Libraries  of  Duke  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Woman's 
College,  and  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, was  prepared  and  published  early 
in  1955.  (2)  In  the  fall  of  1955,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
each  of  the  four  libraries  began  lending 
books  directly  to  faculty  and  graduate 
students  of  the  other  three  institutions. 
Privilege  cards,  issued  by  the  staff  of  the 
borrower's  own  library,  are  being  hon- 
ored in  each  of  the  other  libraries.  (3) 
Now  in  preparation  is  a  list  of  the  jour- 
nals in  the  social  sciences  being  received 
in  the  four  institutions.    This  will  lead 
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ultimately  to  a  list  of  the  important 
journals  in  the  social  sciences  not  re- 
ceived in  any  of  the  libraries,  and  will 
result,  it  is  anticipated,  in  a  division 
of  responsibility  for  bringing  many  of 
these  into  the  state.  Some  of  the  li- 
braries may  decide  at  the  same  time  to 
discontinue  receiving  and  preserving 
certain  journals  already  commonly  held. 

(4)  The  libraries  of  Duke  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  are  examin- 
ing their  holdings  of  published  census 
returns  from  all  the  important  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  will  divide  re- 
sponsibility for  acquiring  most  of  them. 

(5)  Attention  is  being  given,  likewise, 
to  a  division  of  responsibility  for  ac- 
quiring foreign  newspapers,  although 
this  may  not  be  necessary  if  the  Associa- 
tion of  Research  Libraries'  projected 
pool  of  foreign  newspapers  on  micro- 
film appears  likely  to  serve  our  needs 
effectively. 

These  are  practical  and  economical 


cooperative  decisions.  The  librarians 
and  their  faculty  colleagues  are  aware 
that  cooperation  is  not  a  cure  for  all 
library  ills.  They  know  that  often 
library  cooperation  can  become  expen- 
sive in  terms  of  research  time  lost,  and 
that  any  program  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  daily  requirements  of  its  faculty. 
Much  duplication  of  library  materials 
is  inevitable,  but  in  this  geographic  area 
duplication  of  expensive  and  little  used 
items  can  be  held  to  a  minimum  with- 
out handicapping  research,  and  some 
real  progress  in  that  direction  has  been 
made.  Much  important  material, 
which  none  of  the  four  libraries  con- 
tains, remains  on  our  desiderata  lists. 
These  lists  will  be  more  substantially 
reduced  during  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  the  resources  of  the  four  li- 
braries more  effectively  strengthened, 
than  would  have  been  possible  without 
a  reasonable  and  practical  program  of 
cooperative  development. 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  DUKE 
COLLECTIONS 

Thomas  M.  Simkins,  Jr.* 


BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF 
MELANCHOLY 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  Library  has 
acquired  recently  a  copy  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  Robert  Burton's  Anato- 
my of  Melancholy,  1638,  whose  author 
deserves  to  be  called  the  bookman's 
bookman  if  ever  anyone  did.  Burton 
used  the  pseudonym  "Democritus  Jun- 
ior" in  tribute  to  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  sometimes  called  "the  laugh- 
ing philosopher"  because  he  emerged 
occasionally  from  his  studious  retreat 
to  laugh  at  human  folly.  His  literary 
descendant,  Parson  Burton,  sought  by 
writing  his  book  to  cure  his  own  mel- 
ancholy. He  cheerfully  succeeded. 
Furthermore,  he  produced  a  book 
which  has  delighted  many  another 
melancholy  heart  in  after  years.  He 
must  have  lived  an  unusually  contented 
life  in  Oxford,  "penned  up,"  as  he  says, 
with  his  books. 

Most  aspects  of  human  life  bear 
some  relation  to  melancholy,  or  mad- 
ness. Thus  the  Anatomy  may  be  said 
to  deal  with  human  life  in  general. 
Its  arrangement  is  scholastic,  with  a 
careful  hierarchy  of  subdivisions;  par- 
titions, sections,  members,  subsections. 
There  is  an  outline  synopsis  at  the  be- 

*  Mr.  Simkins  is  Curator  of  Rare  Books. 


ginning  of  each  partition.  The  style 
is  quaint,  even  for  its  own  day.  There 
is  such  an  abundance  of  citation  and 
quotation  of  authorities  that  the  reader 
often  loses  the  thread  of  a  sentence, 
especially  when  the  author  interrupts 
himself  to  quote  and  then  translate 
from  the  Latin.  In  the  center  of  one 
long  sentence  the  reader  must  pause 
to  listen  to  the  croaking  of  Aristo- 
phanes' frogs,  Brecc  c\ex,  coax,  coax, 
oop,  oop — which  even  Burton  does  not 
endeavor  to  translate,  though  he  trans- 
literates. 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  comes 
recommended  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties. Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  arose  two 
hours  earlier  in  the  morning  to  read 
it.  Laurence  Sterne  took  it  as  a  model 
for  many  parts  of  Tristram  Shandy — 
and  surpassed  it  in  the  length  and 
beauty  of  his  digressions.  Charles 
Lamb  called  Burton  "that  fantastic  old 
great  man."  Lord  Byron  gave  the  book 
somewhat  dubious  praise  as  a  treasure- 
trove  of  apt  quotations  which  the  not- 
so-well-read  might  pilfer,  a  royal  road 
to  the  appearance  of  learning.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier  said  of  the  Anatomy :  "a 
great  medical  treatise  (the  greatest 
ever  written  by  a  layman),  orderly  in 
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arrangement,  intensely  serious  in  pur- 
pose, and  weighty  beyond  belief  with 
authorities.  ...  A  permanent  posses- 
sion of  literature." 

Five  editions  appeared  during  Bur- 
ton's life:  1621,  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638. 
There  have  been  many  others  since  the 
author's  death  in  1640.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  a  fat  quarto  which  ran  to 
more  than  nine  hundred  pages.  Suc- 
cessive seventeenth-century  editions 
were  folios,  becoming  taller  and  lank- 
ier as  the  author  continued  to  add  to 
his  text. 

The  title  of  the  Duke  copy  reads  as 
follows:  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
What  it  is,  with  all  the  \inds  causes, 
symptomes,  prognosticates,  &  severall 
cures  of  it . . .  Philosophically,  medicin- 
ally, historically,  opened  &  cut  up.  By 
Democritus  Junior  .  .  .  The  fift  edition 
. .  .  Oxford,  Printed  for  Henry  Cripps. 
1638. 

Figures  in  the  border  of  the  title- 
page  show  in  emblematic  form  two 
causes  of  melancholy:  jealousy  and 
solitude.  Then  follow  a  fanciful  por- 
trait of  Democritus  the  philosopher, 
and  full-length  pictures  of  the  lover, 
the  hypochondriac,  the  superstitious 
man,  and  the  maniac.  The  author, 
Democritus  Junior,  has  his  portrait  in- 
serted between  the  title  proper  and  the 
imprint — because,  as  he  informs  us, 
there  was  space  to  fill  up,  and  "if  you 
must  know,  The  Printer  would  needs 
have  it  so."  In  the  lower  corners  of  the 
border  are  shown  two  herbs,  borage 


and   hellebore,   "soveraigne   plants   to 
purge  the  veines,  Of  melancholy." 

TWO  EARLY  PRINTED  LATIN 
BIBLES 

THE  TWO  earliest  printed  Bibles 
in  the  Duke  University  Library 
are  dated  1494  and  1495.  Both  were 
acquired  by  purchase  in  recent  years, 
the  former  in  1950  and  the  latter  in 
1948. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  Bibles  are 
found  in  Copinger's  Incunabula  biblica 
(London,  1892)  under  the  numbers 
100  and  103.  Both  Bibles  contain  the 
Latin  Vulgate  text. 

The  earlier  one,  printed  in  Venice 
by  Simon  Bevilaqua,  has  certain  text- 
ual emendations  derived  from  Greek 
sources.  It  is  a  small  quarto.  There 
are  456  leaves  (including  one  blank). 
Each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns 
of  55  lines  each.  The  Duke  copy  lacks 
the  preliminary  matter  (signature  A, 
sixteen  leaves),  and  also  sig.  dd-gg8, 
hh4  (thirty-six  leaves),  comprising  sup- 
plementary matter,  at  the  end.  These 
fifty-two  missing  leaves  are  supplied 
by  negative  photostats  from  the  copy 
in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library. 
The  original  printed  Biblical  text,  be- 
ginning on  fol.  20  v,  is  complete,  but 
the  spaces  left  for  manuscript  chapter 
initials  have  not  been  filled  in.  In 
appearance  the  book  is  plain,  without 
color  or  decoration.  There  are  some 
manuscript  annotations,  which  have 
suffered  binder's  cutting  in  most  cases. 
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The  vellum  binding  is  intact,  but  prob- 
ably not  quite  contemporary  with  the 
book.  Other  copies  of  this  book  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and 
in  the  Copinger  Collection. 

The  1495  Bible,  printed  by  Johann 
Froben  in  Basel,  is  of  unusually  small 
size  for  the  period:  the  page  size  is 
only  6  by  4%  inches.  It  is  a  second 
edition  of  Froben's  1491  Bible.  Deco- 
rated throughout  with  alternating  blue 
and  red  manuscript  initials,  together 
with  red  pen  strokes  through  the 
capitals  of  the  text,  the  book  exempli- 
fies the  survival,  in  incunabula,  of 
some  of  the  ornamental  styles  of  the 
later  medieval  manuscripts.  The  copy 
of  the  Froben  Bible  at  Duke  lacks  some 
fifty  leaves,  but  they  contained  chiefly 
an  interpretative  suplement,  not  text. 
Altogether,  a  perfect  copy,  according 
to  Copinger,  consists  of  508  leaves.  The 
supplementary  leaves  are  often  absent; 
for  example,  both  the  Bodleian  and  the 
British  Museum  copies  lack  them. 
They  were  probably  never  intended  to 
be  in  all  copies.  Fol.  9  v  has  an  elegiac 
quatrain  addressed  by  the  editor-pub- 
lisher to  the  reader,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  "Whoever  wishes  to  remem- 
ber the  books  of  a  Library  must  first 
learn  the  present  work  if  he  wishes  to 
have  a  good  memory.  Greatest  things 
arise  from  the  smallest;  from  the  parts, 
learn  the  whole.  You  will  find  what 
you  love,  if  you  will  be  studious." 


VON  EYB'S  MARGARITA 
POETICA 

A  WORTHY  addition  to  the  col- 
lection of  early  printed  books  in 
Duke  University  Library  is  the  Mar- 
garita Poetica  of  Albrecht  von  Eyb, 
which  bears  the  date  January  1,  1493, 
in  its  colophon.  The  printer  was  Joan- 
nes Rubeus  Vercellensis. 

The  author  was  cubicularius,  i.e. 
chamberlain,  to  Pope  Pius  II  and  a 
canon  of  Bamberg  and  Eichstatt  ca- 
thedrals. The  book  is  dedicated  to 
John,  Bishop  of  Miinster,  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
a  patron  of  literature  much  interested 
in  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  In  fact,  he 
and  the  author  of  our  book  often  held 
excited  discussions,  lasting  far  into  the 
night,  in  which  they  agreed  that  the 
world  needed  a  reference  book  to  give 
in  convenient  form  for  students  the 
most  glorious  ancient  examples  of  ef- 
fective speaking  and  writing. 

The  man  of  letters  of  the  Renaissance 
was  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  as  expounded  by  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Horace.  He  was  expected 
to  compliment  his  audience  by  allu- 
sions to  ancient  poems  which  every 
gentleman  knew.  He  regularly  used 
stories  from  classical  literature  to  illus- 
trate heroism  and  various  virtues.  He 
adorned  his  eloquence  with  exquisite 
figures  of  speech  and  quoted  "flowers" 
culled  from  wide  reading  of  the  an- 
cients. His  compositions,  even  his 
formal  personal  letters,  followed  pat- 
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terns  severely  described  by  the  terms 
ordo,  numerus,  color,  exordium,  divi- 
sio,  confirmatio,  confutatio,  conclusio, 
clausula,  parenthesis,  amplificatio ,  and 
other  technical  words  by  the  score. 
Von  Eyb  sought  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary literary  material,  together  with 
instructions  for  its  use,  in  his  Marga- 
rita. 

The  title  Margarita  Poetica  is  in- 
teresting as  a  learned  pun  and  a  deli- 
cate compliment.  Literally  meaning 
"the  poet's  pearl,"  the  phrase  is  also 
an  expression  of  filial  devotion,  for  the 
author's  mother,  who  had  taught  him 


his  elementa,  was  named  Margarita. 
Von  Eyb's  book  was  widely  used  as 
an  anthology  of  models  and  a  hand- 
book of  literary  style.  In  physical  form 
the  1493  edition  is  not  handy:  it  is  a 
folio  volume  about  12%  inches  tall, 
bound  in  stout  oaken  boards,  with  a 
backstrip  of  pigskin.  The  Duke  copy 
has  lost  all  but  a  vestige  of  its  back- 
strip,  and  the  three  leather  thongs  serv- 
ing as  cords  are  exposed,  each  attached 
to  the  covers  by  four  iron  nails.  The 
covers  and  the  contents  have  been 
much  bored  through  by  worms,  but 
without  any  serious  textual  damage. 


J.  WELCH  HARRISS  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY 

AMERICANA 


MR.  WELCH  HARRISS,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Friends,  has  established  a  fund 
for  developing  in  the  University  Li- 
brary a  special  collection  of  books  on 
the  early  history  of  our  country.  The 
collection,  which  will  be  restricted  to 
books  about  America  published  here 
or  abroad  before  1800,  will  be  known 
as  the  J.  Welch  Harriss  Collection  of 
Early  Americana. 

Mr.  Harriss,  President  of  the  Harriss 
and  Covington  Hosiery  Mills  of  High 
Point,  N.  C.j  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1927,  and  for  several  years  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  University.  He  is 
a  student  of  American  history  and  as 
a  collector  is  particularly  interested  in 
fine  books  and  prints. 

The  foundations  of  many  excellent 
special  collections  have  been  laid  with 
special  and  endowed  funds,  and  no 


library  may  hope  to  achieve  real  dis- 
tinction without  such  collections  and 
without  the  assistance  of  generous 
friends.  The  Harriss  Fund  will  enable 
the  Duke  University  Library  to  devel- 
op intensively  its  Americana  collection, 
and  particularly  to  acquire  many  fine 
and  elusive  titles  which  now  are  lack- 
ing and  which  could  not  have  been 
secured  with  University  funds. 

Some  of  the  initial  acquisitions  in 
the  Harriss  Collection  have  been  A 
Miscellaneous  Essay  Concerning  the 
Courses  Pursued  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  Affairs  of  Her  Colonies,  by  Henry 
M'Culloh,  London,  1755;  A  General 
History  of  the  British  Empire  in 
America,  by  John  H.  Wynne,  London, 
1770;  Authentic  Papers  from  America, 
London,  1775;  and  A  View  of  .  .  .  the 
Conduct  of  the  American  War,  Lon- 
don, 1779. 
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WAGGONER  APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 

THE  APPOINTMENT  of  John  P. 
Waggoner,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  Li- 
brarian was  announced  in  December 
1954.  Mr.  Waggoner,  an  alumnus  of 
Duke  University  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Library  Science,  had  previously 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reference 
Department  and  Head  of  the  Circula- 
tion Department  in  the  General  Li- 
brary. Prior  to  coming  to  Duke,  Mr. 
Waggoner  also  worked  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Waggoner  succeeds  Carlyle  J. 
Frarey,  Assistant  Librarian  since  Sep- 
tember 1952,  who  resigned  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1954,  to  accept  appointment  as 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Library  Science,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Frarey  is  continuing  his 
associations  with  Duke  through  his 
membership  on  the  Executive  and  Edi- 
torial Committees  of  the  Friends  of 
Duke  University  Library. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
LECTURES 

THE  SEVENTH  and  eighth  Di- 
vinity School  Library  Lectures 
were  delivered  in  1955  by  Dr.  Mary 
Ely  Lyman  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Willis 
Clark. 

Dr.  Lyman,  Jessup  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  Dean  of  Women  Stu- 


dents of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(New  York)  since  1950,  presented  the 
seventh  lecture  on  Wednesday,  April 
20,  1955.  Her  topic  was  "History,  Cul- 
ture, and  New  Testament  Study."  A 
former  dean  at  Sweet  Briar  College, 
Dr.  Lyman  was  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  faculty  at  Union  Seminary 
and  one  of  the  first  women  to  hold  a 
full  professorship  in  any  American 
theological  school.  She  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  the  New  Testament 
and  a  contributor  to  professional  maga- 
zines. 

Dr.  Clark,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  de- 
livered the  eighth  lecture  on  Wednes- 
day, November  30,  1955.  Well  known 
for  his  research  and  publications  re- 
lating to  the  transmission  of  the  Bibli- 
cal text,  and  especially  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Clark's  subject  was 
"Greek  Learning  in  the  West  Before 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople."  Readers 
of  Library  Notes  have  become  familiar 
with  Dr.  Clark  through  his  various  re- 
ports in  these  pages  on  the  Greek  man- 
uscript collections  in  the  University 
Library.  He  is  also  well  known  for 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  micro- 
filming of  the  manuscripts  in  the  li- 
braries at  St.  Catherine's  Monastery  on 
Mount  Sinai  and  two  patriarchate  li- 
braries in  Jerusalem,  a  1949-1950  proj- 
ect of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The   Divinity   School   Library   Lee- 
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tures  were  established  in  1948  by  the 
Reverend  George  Brinkmann  Ehl- 
hardt  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
the  campus  contemporary  religious 
leaders. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  AWARD 
MANUSCRIPTS 

SIGNIFICANT  additions  to  the  Li- 
brary's collection  of  literary  manu- 
scripts were  made  during  the  past  year 
when  the  1954  and  1955  winners  of 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award  pre- 
sented the  manuscripts  of  their  prize- 
winning  novels.  The  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh Award  is  given  annually  by  the 
Historical  Book  Club  of  Greensboro 
for  the  best  work  of  fiction  written  by 
a  North  Carolinian  during  the  three- 
year  period  preceding  the  date  of  the 
award.  Presentation  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Award  is  made  in  Raleigh  each  year  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Lit- 
erary and  Historical  Association. 

Ovid  Williams  Pierce,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  193 1,  has  given  the  Library 
all  manuscript  drafts  of  his  best-selling 
novel,  The  Plantation,  winner  of  the 
1954  award.  The  drafts  include  every 
copy  from  the  author's  first  pencilled 
notes  to  the  printer's  copy.  Mr.  Pierce, 
whose  home  is  in  Weldon,  N.  C,  is 
Professor  of  Creative  Writing  at  South- 
ern Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex- 
as. During  his  senior  year  at  Duke  he 
edited  The  Archive,  the  campus  lit- 
erary magazine. 
Frances  Gray  Patton,  a  member  of 


the  class  of  1926  and  twice  winner  of 
the  Sir  Walter  Award,  has  given  the 
manuscript  of  her  novel  Good  Morn- 
ing Miss  Dove,  1955  winner.  Published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  the 
book  was  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection  in  October,  1954,  and  has 
been  produced  as  a  motion  picture  by 
Twentieth  Century-Fox.  The  southern 
premiere  of  the  movie  was  held  at  the 
Center  Theater  in  Durham  on  Tues- 
day, November  15,  1955,  an  occasion 
on  which  Mrs.  Patton  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Durham  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Mrs.  Patton,  whose 
husband  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Friends,  previously 
received  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award 
in  1953  for  her  collection  of  stories, 
The  Finer  Things  of  Life. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
DINNER 

THE  FRIENDS  of  the  Library 
met  for  their  annual  dinner  on 
Thursday,  April  14,  in  the  West  Cam- 
pus ballroom.  Mr.  Malcolm  Cowley 
spoke  on  "Walt  Whitman  as  Poet," 
and  brought  out  in  his  reading  of  a 
number  of  poems  some  little-empha- 
sized aspects  of  Whitman's  verse.  Mr. 
Cowley's  address  was  the  first  in  the 
series  of  four  lectures  on  Whitman  in 
honor  of  the  centennial  of  Leaves  of 
Grass,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  and  the  Graduate  Eng- 
lish Club. 
The    1955    meeting   was    unusually 
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well  attended.  About  140  of  the 
Friends  were  present,  in  addition  to 
the  members  of  the  Graduate  English 
Club  and  others.  The  meeting  gave 
convincing  evidence  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  Walt  Whitman. 

NEW  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

THE  LONG-AWAITED  remod- 
eling of  the  Divinity  School  Li- 
brary was  completed  during  the  latter 
half  of  1954,  and  the  new  facilities  are 
now  in  use.  Alterations  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  basement  level  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  building  have  increased 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  library 
use  by  about  one  hundred  percent. 

On  the  first  floor  immediately  be- 
neath York  Chapel,  the  Jordan  Loan 
Library,  two  class  rooms  and  a  corridor 
were  thrown  together  to  provide  a  new 
and  larger  reading  room.  This  room 
contains  shelving  space  for  the  reference 
and  reserve  collections  and  current 
periodicals,  locked  cabinet  space  for 
books  on  restricted  circulation  and  for 
supplies,  and  study  space  for  seventy- 
two  readers.  The  new  reading  room, 
which  measures  26%  by  78 1/2  feet,  is 
equipped  with  rubber  tile  flooring, 
acoustical  tile  ceiling,  fluorescent  light- 
ing and  Venetian  blinds.  The  room  is 
newly  furnished  throughout  with  light 
oak  tables  and  chairs. 

The  former  Divinity  School  reading 
room  has  been  divided  by  a  partition 
to  form  a  circulation  room  and  an  of- 


fice for  the  library  staff  and  the  Henry 
Harrison  Jordan  Loan  Library.  The 
circulation  room  is  equipped  with  a 
new  and  larger  loan  desk;  and  both 
rooms  have  new  fluorescent  lighting 
and  acoustical  ceiling  tile. 

Stack  space  has  been  doubled  by  the 
conversion  into  a  new  stack  level  of 
the  Duke  Endowment  Office,  two 
classrooms  and  a  corridor  on  the  base- 
ment level  under  the  new  reading 
room.  This  area  will  provide  space 
for  approximately  50,000  additional 
volumes  and  is  connected  with  the  up- 
per level  of  the  old  stacks  by  a  short 
ramp.  Fifteen  double-face  ranges  of 
free-standing  shelving  have  been  in- 
stalled and  space  for  two  additional 
ranges  is  available.  Until  the  growth 
of  the  collection  necessitates  the  addi- 
tion of  these,  this  space  will  be  used 
for  a  study  table  seating  eight  persons. 
The  new  stacks  have  asphalt  tile  floor- 
ing and  continuous-tube  fluorescent 
lighting. 

Finally,  fluorescent  lighting  has  been 
added  to  both  levels  of  the  old  stack 
area;  and  three  two-way  window  fans 
have  been  installed  on  each  level  to 
assist  in  temperature  and  humidity 
control. 

RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

IN  1954  the  Library  received  3,956 
items  as  gifts,  in  addition  to  mone- 
tary contributions,  and  in  addition  al- 
so to  several  large  manuscript  collec- 
tions. 
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The  tobacco  collection  has  been  in- 
creased by  several  volumes  given  by 
Mr.  George  Arents.  This  indefatiga- 
ble collector  and  Friend  of  the  Library, 
who  spoke  to  the  Friends  so  charming- 
ly several  years  ago  about  his  experi- 
ences with  books,  is  helping  the  New 
York  Public  Library  to  make  available, 
in  a  series  of  reprints,  many  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  his  collection.  A  Few 
Words  about  Pipes,  Smo\ing  &  Tobac- 
co, by  "Alfred  Crowquill"  (i.e.  Alfred 
Henry  Forrester),  1947;  Tobacco  Is 
American,  by  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  1950; 
Jan  Van  Hun\s,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti,  1952;  and  Panacea  or  Precious 
Bane,  by  Sarah  A.  Dickson,  1954 — 
these  are  some  of  the  volumes  which 
have  appeared  in  the  series. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Feinberg,  of  Detroit, 
the  distinguished  collector  of  Walt 
Whitman,  sent  the  Library  a  complete 
set,  thirty  volumes,  of  The  Conserva- 
tor, a  magazine  edited  by  Whitman's 
friend,  Horace  Traubel,  from  1890  to 
1919.  This  has  been  added  to  The 
Trent  Collection,  along  with  another 
interesting  gift  from  Mr.  Feinberg,  a 
large  printed  poster  of  the  year  1873 
advertising  in  box-car  letters  Leaves 
of  Grass  and  other  books  by  Whitman 
for  sale. 

German  books  and  periodicals  in  the 
Library  have  been  strengthened  by  two 
substantial  gifts,  one  from  Mr.  D.  L. 
Cozart  of  Raleigh,  and  the  other  from 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Faucette  of  Durham. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Karpinski  has  continued 


in  the  past  year  to  make  generous  con- 
tributions to  the  Library.  His  several 
large  gifts  of  books  have  been  in  the 
fields  of  religion,  history,  and  litera- 
ture. 

Dean  James  Cannon,  Dean  W.  C. 
Davison,  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Bird,  Profes- 
sors Calvin  B.  Hoover,  John  Tate  Lan- 
ning,  William  T.  Laprade,  and  Sidney 
D.  Markman  made  generous  contribu- 
tions of  books  in  their  respective  fields: 
divinity,  medicine,  current  literature, 
economics,  Latin  American  history, 
British  history,  and  Greek  archaeology. 

Dean  Alan  K.  Manchester  gave 
about  twenty-five  volumes  of  Brazilian 
material. 

Mjss  Alice  Baldwin  contributed  a 
number  of  works  on  United  States  his- 
tory, together  with  an  interesting  auto- 
graph letter  of  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  written  about  1870. 

From  Professor  Charles  E.  Ward  the 
Library  received  a  beautiful  copy  of 
John  Dryden's  Fables  of  1700. 

From  Mr.  William  R.  Mattox  came 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Christo- 
pher Saur's  Bible,  published  in  Ger- 
mantown  in  1743.  This  is  important 
as  the  first  American  printing  of  the 
Bible  in  a  European  language. 

The  Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt 
has  added  to  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment manuscript  collection  a  mounted 
leaf  from  a  book  of  the  Gospels  written 
on  vellum  at  Mount  Athos  in  the  ninth 
century.  This  gift  from  Mr.  Ehlhardt, 
in  memory  of  Professor  J.  M.  Ormond, 
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contains  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  22:31 
— 23:10  and  is  noteworthy  for  its  beau- 
ty and  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest 
of  the  New  Testament  manuscripts 
now  in  the  Library. 

Among  the  past  year's  additions  to 
the  Flowers  Collection  are  several 
books  which  deserve  mention.  C.  C. 
Robin's  French  account  of  travels  in 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, Paris,  1807;  William  Eddis'  Let- 
ters from  America,  ij6g-iyjj,  London, 
1792;  and  the  Memoir es  historiques 
sur  la  Louisiane  of  Butel-Dumont, 
1753,  are  three  important  works  of 
early  date. 

Confederate  manuscripts  have  been 
increased  by  the  papers  of  General 
Turner  Ashby,  Colonel  lohn  S.  Mosby, 
and  others.  The  William  Y.  W.  Rip- 
ley papers,  an  excellent  Civil  War  col- 
lection, were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Clements 
Ripley,  the  daughter  of  William  Watts 
Ball.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Copeland  has  con- 
tributed about  five  hundred  additional 
items  to  the  W.  W.  Ball  papers  and  the 
Samuel  McGowan  papers. 

The  voluminous  papers  of  the  late 
Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  are  valuable 
source  material  for  history,  as  they 
cover  his  senatorial  career,  1944-54.  F°r 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  these  manu- 
scripts the  Library  thanks  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Hoey  of  Shelby,  Mr.  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
Ir.,  of  Canton,  and  Mrs.  Isabel  H.  Paul 
of  Raleigh. 

A  significant  gift  of  contemporary 
manuscript  materials  has  come  to  the 


Duke  Library  from  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
L.  Eichelberger,  retired  commander  of 
the  "Amphibious  Eighth"  Army.  The 
collection  contains  General  Eichel- 
berger's  detailed  diaries  relating  to  his 
commands  in  World  War  II,  official 
reports  and  memoranda,  correspond- 
ence with  Generals  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur,  Malin  Craig,  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  among  others,  as  well  as 
private  correspondence  and  other  per- 
sonal materials.  The  scope  of  the  Eich- 
elberger papers  extends  over  the  span 
of  the  general's  distinguished  military 
career  from  191 1,  when  he  participated 
in  the  skirmishes  along  the  Mexican 
Border,  to  1946-1948,  when  he  com- 
manded the  Allied  and  U.  S.  ground 
forces  during  the  Japanese  Occupation. 

Mr.  Monroe  F.  Cockrell,  a  Chicago 
banker  whose  avocation  has  long  been 
the  study  of  history,  has  presented  to 
the  Duke  University  Library  over  a 
period  of  several  years  an  extensive 
collection  of  materials  which  he  has  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  his  research 
on  a  number  of  Civil  War  topics. 

Among  the  papers  received  in  the 
Manuscript  Department  in  recent 
months  are  three  maps  and  four  arti- 
cles. The  maps  describe  (a)  the  routes 
followed  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
Cabinet  in  their  flight  from  Richmond; 
(b)  the  battle  ground  of  the  Battle  of 
Corinth;  and  (c)  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg.  With  the  maps  came  the  vo- 
luminous and  interesting  correspond- 
ence and  documents  upon  which  the 
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maps  are  based.  The  articles  concern 
General  Pickett's  whereabouts  during 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg;  the  rumor 
that  General  Rommel  toured  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  and  the  battlefield  at  Get- 
tysburg in  the  1930's,  studying  the 
campaigns  of  Nathan  B.  Forrest  and 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  (Mr.  Cockrell's 
evidence  disproves  the  rumor);  burial 
places  of  Confederate  generals  killed 
or  mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Franklin,  Tennessee;  and  the  furniture 
in  the  McLean  House  at  Appomattox 
and  what  became  of  it  after  Lee's  sur- 
reder  there. 

Professor  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  an 
alumnus  of  Duke,  has  presented  the 
manuscript  of  his  Walt  Whitman 
Abroad. 

Professor  H.  E.  Spence  has  given  the 
manuscript  of  his  recent  book,  /  Re- 
member, which  is  full  of  interest  to 
alumni  and  friends  of  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University. 

The  family  of  the  Reverend  Walter 
A.  Stanbury  have  given  the  Library 
Dr.  Stanbury 's  books  and  manuscript 
sermons,  the  latter  numbering  eleven 
hundred  items.  This  is  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  man  who  was  for  so  long  a 
devoted  Friend  of  the  Library  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Friends. 

Mrs.  Marshall  T.  Spears  continues  to 
give  her  support  to  the  Flowers  Col- 
lection in  particular  and  to  the  Library 
in  general. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Dalton  has  contrib- 


uted generously  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library. 

In  May,  1955,  the  Library  received  a 
handsome  collection  of  about  fifty  rare 
and  limited  editions,  chiefly  of  English 
authors,  from  Mr.  Robert  Cluett,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Earnhardt,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta, 
contributed  a  collection  of  nearly  a 
hundred  volumes,  mostly  books  on 
mathematics  and  languages. 

The  President  of  Duke  University, 
Dr.  A.  Hollis  Edens,  is  the  donor  of 
some  sixty  books  on  higher  education. 

The  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Beaufort  has  received  about  150  books 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  William  A.  Ellison, 
Jr.,  of  Belhaven,  N.  C. 

The  estate  of  J.  Elmer  Long  of  Dur- 
ham has  given  the  Library  more  than 
two  hundred  legal  volumes  from  the 
late  Mr.  Long's  professional  library. 

The  late  Professor  and  Mrs.  Helge 
Lundholm  have  presented  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  to  the  Library  of  the 
Woman's  College. 

Professor  Kenneth  Clark  brought 
with  him  from  England  in  September, 
1955,  an  interesting  and  little-known 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
made  by  Nathaniel  Scarlett  in  1798. 
The  book  is  a  gift  to  the  Library  from 
Professor  T.  W.  Manson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester. 

Miss  Helen  Oyler,  likewise  return- 
ing from  England  in  the  fall,  brought 
a  most  interesting  gift:  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
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in  the  six  original  separate  serial  parts, 
London,  1870.  Miss  Oyler's  contribu- 
tion brings  the  number  of  Dickens  first 
editions  in  the  Library  to  ten. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Pearse  and  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Pearse  are  the  donors  of  some  three 
hundred  books,  literary,  historical,  and 
scientific. 

Mr.  William  H.  Ruffin,  President  of 
Erwin  Mills,  has  presented  a  copy  of 
the  rare  Laws  of  North  Carolina  of 
1794. 

The  following  recent  gifts  of  manu- 
script material  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Profes- 
sor C.  Richard  Sanders  has  given  a  col- 
lection of  material,  published  and  un- 
published,   pertaining   to   the   history 


of  the  Strachey  family,  including  copies 
of  some  correspondence  between 
George  Strachey  and  Robert  Southey; 
and  Colonel  John  D.  Langston  has 
contributed  ten  additional  volumes  to 
the  Library's  collection  of  Selective 
Service  official  materials  which  Colonel 
Langston  established  several  years  ago. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Stewart,  of  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand,  geographically  the  most 
distant  Friend  of  the  Library,  has  given 
several  issues  of  the  literary  periodical 
Landfall,  the  bulletin  Boo\s  in  Dune- 
din  published  by  the  Dunedin  Public 
Library  Association,  and  the  Otago 
Times.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  the  daughter 
of  W.  H.  Trimble,  whose  Walt  Whit- 
man collection  is  now  in  Dunedin. 
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JOSIAH  CHARLES  TRENT  AS  A  COLLECTOR 


IT  WAS  on  our  wedding  trip,  in  the 
summer  of  1938,  at  Quaritch's,  in 
London,  that  Joe  Trent  and  I  pur- 
chased our  first  rare  book:  an  old  his- 
tory of  Virginia.  (We  later  gave  it  to 
our  dear  friend,  Mr.  W.  R.  Perkins,  of 
Lynchburg.)  As  we  browsed  through 
the  quiet  shelves,  I  remember  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  some  day  we  would 
have  to  start  a  book  collection. 

That  year  we  lived  in  Detroit.  Roam- 
ing about  the  Fisher  Building  one 
day,  I  happened  to  glance  through  an 
exhibit  of  rare  books  on  display  in  one 
of  the  shops.  My  eye  was  caught  by 
a  copy  of  the  1855  edition  of  Walt 
Whitman's  heaves  of  Grass,  one  of  my 
favorite  books;  I  felt  an  irresistible  urge 
to  start  our  collection  right  then.  I 
purchased  it  promptly  as  a  gift  for  my 
husband.  Our  minds  were  certainly 
traveling  the  same  pathway;  for  at 
breakfast  a  few  mornings  later,  there 
on  my  plate  was  an  exciting  package 
containing  a  first  edition  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland  in  inlaid  leather  bind- 
ing. 


Our  library  was  beginning.  Know- 
ing that  Joe  would  want  to  acquire  a 
few  medical  volumes  eventually,  I 
asked  the  bookman  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased the  Whitman,  where  we  might 
find  some  rare  medical  items.  Amazed 
that  I  did  not  know,  he  replied  that 
Detroit  was  the  home  of  Schuman's, 
the  finest  rare  medical  book  company 
in  the  country.  Within  a  week,  I  had 
located  the  firm  and  had  begun  my 
long  series  of  pleasant  visits.  Henry 
Schuman  says  now  that  he  was  discon- 
certed and  not  a  little  puzzled  by  an 
eighteen-year-old  girl's  walking  in  and 
asking  for  a  first  edition  of  Osier's 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  a  first  edition 
of  Gray's  Anatomy.  To  my  delight  I 
found  both;  our  medical  collection  had 
been  born! 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
quote  here  from  a  lecture  on  book  col- 
lecting which  Joe  delivered  at  Duke 
several  years  ago.  It  has  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  that  particular 
year,  1938: 

"The  term,  bibliomania,  a  mania  for 
books,  especially  for  acquiring  books, 
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was  coined  approximately  150  years  ago 
by  Doctor  John  Ferrier,  an  English 
physician,  and  has  since  been  applied 
to  that  strange  malady  for  which  there 
is  no  known  cure.  Its  onset  is  insidi- 
ous; it  strikes  its  victims  when  they  are 
least  aware  and  hopelessly  afflicts  them 
before  they  have  an  adequate  defense. 
I  should  like  to  give  you  a  case  history 
of  this  disease.  Christmas  1938, 1  received 
as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  small  book,  un- 
pretentious, poorly  printed  and  poorly 
bound,  entitled,  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  the  Gastric  ]uice  and 
the  Physiology  of  Digestion,  by  Wil- 
liam Beaumont.  The  book  appeared 
innocuous  enough,  but  actually  carried 
the  deadly  virus  of  bibliomania. 

"The  book  was  published  in  Pitts- 
burgh, New  York,  another  Army  post, 
on  cheap  paper  and  in  a  cardboard 
back  in  an  edition  of  probably  1,000 
copies.  The  cost  was  eight  cents  to  the 
author,  but  realizing  the  need  for  wide 
circulation,  it  was  sold  by  subscription 
for  $2.00  a  copy.  Today,  the  book  is  a 
desirable  collectors'  item  because  of  its 
significance  in  the  history  of  medicine 
and  because  of  its  rarity.  Before  I  was 
aware  of  what  was  happening,  this 
rather  thin  octavo  had  given  birth  to  a 
full-sized  folio,  De  Humani  Corporis 
Fabrica  by  Andreas  Vesalius.  This  book 
marks  the  beginning  of  modern  medi- 
cine, in  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  the 
human  body  is  described  essentially  as 
we  know  it  today,  and  medicine,  of 
course,  is  founded  on  accurate  anatomi- 


cal knowledge.  This  book  has  been 
fatal  to  many  others,  as  well  as  to  me. 

"From  Beaumont  and  Vesalius 
sprang  an  interest  in  other  medical 
classics  such  as  William  Harvey's  De 
Motu  Cordis  in  which  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  first  accurately  described, 
Edward  Jenner's  On  the  Varioliae  Vac- 
cinae (vaccination),  and  many  others. 
From  one  book  the  library  grew  to 
several  thousand.  The  library  walls 
began  to  bulge  and  it  seemed  that  every 
available  space  became  filled  with 
books." 

Actually  our  Detroit  apartment  had 
books  in  every  corner,  under  the  bed 
and  in  the  kitchen.  Our  greatest  luxury 
on  moving  to  Durham  was  to  turn  a 
tiny  apartment  guest  room  into  a  place 
for  bookshelves  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
On  and  on  we  went  collecting  both 
medical  material  and  the  Walt  Whit- 
man volumes  and  manuscripts.  Finally 
in  1941  we  came  to  a  point  of  decision. 
We  had  to  select  one  field  to  concen- 
trate in;  also,  we  felt  that  we  should 
share  some  of  our  items  with  the  schol- 
ars at  Duke  University.  It  was  then 
that  we  decided  to  give  the  Whitman 
collection  to  Duke. 

The  years  slipped  by;  we  had  other 
important  choices  to  make:  what  partic- 
ular types  of  medical  collections  we 
wished  to  specialize  in,  and  what  the 
future  of  our  library  would  be.  The 
American  map  is  quite  evenly  marked 
with  historical  libraries;  but  in  the 
southern  United  States  there  are  few 
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large  concentrations  of  medical  histori- 
cal material.  In  the  event  that  this  col- 
lection were  to  reside  in  the  South,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  a  good 
substantial  background  in  all  medical 
fields.  This  would  include  the  great 
cornerstone  books,  incunabula,  texts, 
biographies,  and  all  possible  reference 
works.  Then,  rather  than  concentrate 
on  fields  that  have  already  been  mag- 
nificently covered  in  so  many  universi- 
ties in  the  East,  Middle  West,  and  Far 
West,  we  should  collect  in  sparsely 
covered  specialties  in  a  definitive  man- 
ner. Duke  University  was  our  pre- 
dominant thought.  It  had  already 
shown  an  appreciation  of  medical  his- 
tory by  naming  its  hospital  wards  for 
great  physicians.  What  better  way 
would  there  be  to  perpetuate  this  his- 
torical imprint  than  to  accumulate  a  col- 
lection of  rare  medical  material,  manu- 
scripts and  books,  for  Duke  University 
Hospital  ? 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stated  in 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
that  "every  library  should  try  to  be 
complete  on  something."  This  is  indis- 
putable. I  believe  we  felt  that  also  in- 
disputable was  the  idea  that  every 
library  should  try  to  be  of  living  use- 
fulness to  people.  Our  desire  that  this 
library  be  complete  and  unique  in  cer- 
tain fields  was  not  for  quaintness,  not 
as  a  fetish  nor  a  tour  de  force,  but  for 
exceptional  quality,  unduplicated  in 
other  areas. 

In  evaluating  our  collection  I  think 


it  can  be  said  that  it  contains  much  of 
value  to  the  social  historian  as  well  as 
to  the  medical  historian.    There  must 
be  about  2,500  manuscripts  in  all.  There 
are  also  about  15  anatomical  fugitive 
sheets  and  at  least  the  same  number  of 
medical  incunabula;  early  medical  li- 
censes, lecture  notes,  portraits,  and  Dr. 
Howard  Kelly's  enchanting  group  of 
Florence  Nightingale  pictures,  etchings 
and  memorabilia.     In  addition,  there 
are  many  early  pharmacy  jars  and  a 
collection  of  miniature  ivory  manikins 
used,  according  to  some  authorities,  for 
instruction  in  anatomy.     I  only  wish 
there  were  space  to  describe  many  of 
the  books  individually,  their  provenance 
and   their   association   value  to  us.     I 
remember,  for  example,  that  we  traded 
our  first  copy  of  the  1543  Vesalius  De 
Humani  Corporis  Fabrica  for  another 
copy,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  woodcuts  are  in  brilliant 
and  deep  impression;  and  inscribed  on 
the  title  is  the  name  "Joannis  Heckeri," 
who,  we  think,  was  probably  Johannes 
Heck,  a  Dutch  physician  who  lived  in 
Italy,  fled  from  the  Inquisition  through 
Italy  and  France  to  England,  back  to 
Holland,  then  to  Spain  and  again  to 
Italy.    During  his  travels  he  came  into 
contact    with    Tycho    Brahe,    Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  Colonna,  and  at  some  time 
possessed  this  copy  which  is  now  in  our 
collection. 

A  work  considered  to  be  a  corner- 
stone in  the  history  of  medical  science, 
William  Harvey's  De  Motu  Cordis,  em- 
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bodying  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  is  represented  by  the  fa- 
mous Crummer  first  edition  of  1628. 
As  Sir  Charles  Singer  has  expressed  it: 
"Harvey's  great  work  appeared  as  a 
miserably  printed  little  quarto.  By  this 
brief  tract — for  it  is  little  more — the 
whole  scientific  outlook  on  the  human 
body  was  transformed."  As  a  surgeon, 
Joe  had  special  interest  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  great  surgical  works  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
been  working  on  a  book  to  be  called 
Classic  Descriptions  of  Surgery.  Among 
the  highlights  of  the  surgical  collection 
is  a  group  of  original  editions  of  the 
great  16th-century  French  surgeon 
Ambroise  Pare,  who  served  as  army 
surgeon  to  French  kings  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  whose  many  contributions 
helped  to  bring  about  a  general  renais- 
sance in  surgery. 

Medical  Americana  are  abundantly 
represented.  Among  the  outstanding 
features  is  the  comprehensive  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  by  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  the  18th-century  New 
England  doctor  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  Jennerian  vaccination  into 
this  country  in  1800.  It  was  Water- 
house  who  in  1 80 1  sent  some  cowpox 
virus  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  which 
Jefferson  vaccinated  his  relatives  and 
slaves  at  Monticello.  Deeply  interested 
in  Waterhouse,  Joe  had  begun  work  on 
a  projected  biography  of  the  man  and 
his  period.  Prominent  also  is  the  col- 
lection of  books  and  autograph  letters 


of  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
sometime  Surgeon-General  for  the  Mid- 
dle Department  during  the  Revolution. 
The  Rush  material  includes  a  famous 
letter  from  George  Washington  to 
Rush,  dated  1777,  touching  on  medical 
military  matters  and  ending  with  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Another  facet  of 
the  library  is  the  assembly  of  Walter 
Reed  material,  discoverer  of  the  insect 
transmission  of  yellow  fever.  The  his- 
tory of  anesthesia  is  strongly  represent- 
ed by  an  exceptional  accumulation  of 
material  in  the  field.  These  two  latter 
American  discoveries  were  designated 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  as 
two  of  the  greatest  American  contribu- 
tions to  universal  medicine.  Other 
highlights  include  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  classic 
paper,  The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal 
Fever,  1843,  antedating  the  discovery  of 
Semmelweiss  by  eighteen  years.  The 
great  Philadelphia  neurologist  and  lit- 
terateur, S.  Weir  Mitchell,  is  represent- 
ed not  only  by  his  scientific  and  literary 
first  editions,  but  also  by  an  extensive 
collection  of  autograph  letters  written 
to  him  by  well  known  colleagues  and 
writers  from  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing Sir  William  Osier,  Edith  Wharton, 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  An  item 
of  the  greatest  rarity  in  Mexican  medi- 
cine is  a  complete  run  of  the  earliest 
Mexican  medical  journal,  Mer curio 
Volante,  which  ran  for  sixteen  num- 
bers from  1772  to  1773.     One  of  the 
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most  exciting  documents,  one  which 
appeals  particularly  to  me,  is  a  holo- 
graph manuscript  diary  by  Edward 
Jenner,  discoverer  of  vaccination,  for 
the  years  1810  to  1812;  it  contains  rec- 
ords of  his  cases,  including  vaccination 
against  the  smallpox.  How  can  one 
help  but  be  moved  by  such  volumes  as 
these — volumes  which  present  actual 
first  accounts  of  milestones  of  medical 
discovery  ? 

Hippocrates  wrote  that  "in  order  to 
cure  the  human  body  it  is  necessary  to 
fiave  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
things."  This  was  the  spirit  underlying 
Joe's  love  of  the  history  of  his  field.  He 
was  one  of  the  growing  body  of  medi- 
cal men  who  see  the  history  of  medicine 
as  an  inextricable  aspect  of  the  life  of 
medicine. 

The  conditions  of  living  today  and 
the  emphasis  on  techniques  have  at- 
tached great  value  to  conformity  even 
among  the  professions.  The  price  is 
high  if  the  physician  fails  to  develop  a 
broad  culture  and  to  become  a  great 
student  of  human  nature.  Studies 
which  humanize  the  student  have  been 
curtailed.  Joe  Trent  challenged  that 
attitude,  incorporating  the  history  of 
his  profession  in  his  teaching;  and,  with 
encouragement  from  the  Duke  Hospital 
staff,  he  gave  a  stimulating  elective 
course  in  the  subject. 

Despite  the  cloud  of  illness  which 
hung  over  him  for  years,  my  husband 
never  ceased  to  be  enthusiastic  about 


his  library.  Considering  what  he 
amassed  and  collected  during  one  short 
decade,  I  felt  a  total  obligation  and  the 
desire  to  do  my  absolute  best  for  the 
future  of  those  books. 

In  1949,  I  turned  to  a  dear  friend, 
Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  of  the  Yale  His- 
torical Medical  Library,  for  advice  about 
the  collection.  His  response  was  more 
than  heart-warming;  and  his  letters 
touched,  I  think,  on  all  of  the  major 
standards  desired  for  this  library.  Two 
excerpts,  in  particular,  I  wish  to  quote: 
"Joe  wanted  his  books  to  be  a  source 
of  information  to  medical  students,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they 
were  not  attached  in  some  way  to  the 
Medical  Library  and  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  students  would  un- 
wittingly fall  into  the  wing  where  they 
were  housed,  without  effort ....  If  you 
make  old  books  really  available  to  the 
students,  you  may  sometimes  lose  a  few; 
but  in  our  experience  here,  the  students 
come  quickly  to  take  pride  in  the  col- 
lection and  automatically  they  help  one 
another  to  guard  it."  Our  special 
friend,  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  Dean  of 
the  Duke  Medical  School,  heartily  con- 
curred, and  lent  his  invaluable  aid  in 
bringing  our  hope  to  fruition. 

Here  at  Duke  University,  noted  for 
its  freedom  in  all  cultural  fields,  a  li- 
brary such  as  this  can  grow.  May  God 
grant  that  Joe  Trent's  ideals  for  it  will 
be  fulfilled. 

— Mary  Biddle  Trent  Semans 


THE  TRENT  COLLECTION  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 


THE  Duke  University  Libraries  at- 
tained eminence  in  another  special 
field  in  1956  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
Josiah  C.  Trent  Collection  in  the  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  The  collection  of 
about  four  thousand  books  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  manuscripts  was  presented 
to  the  Medical  School  by  Mary  Biddle 
Trent  Semans  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Trent,  and  will 
be  transferred  to  the  University  over  a 
period  of  years. 

The  Library  was  already  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Trents,  who,  in  1943,  pre- 
sented to  the  University  their  distin- 
guished collection  of  Walt  Whitman 
books  and  manuscripts  in  honor  of  their 
four  daughters  and  at  the  same  time 
established  the  Library's  first  Rare  Book 
Room. 

The  Josiah  C.  Trent  Collection  in 
the  History  of  Medicine  has  been 
described  by  authorities  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  collections  of  its 
kind  ever  brought  together  in  this  coun- 
try by  an  individual  collector.  It  is 
rich  in  first  and  rare  editions  of  the 
medical  classics,  some  of  which  Mrs. 
Semans  has  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article.  The  scope  and  depth  of 
the  collection  can  be  further  illustrated 
by  reference  here  to  other  representa- 
tive titles,  such  as:  Bayley,  A  Brief e 
Treatise  Touching  the  Presentation  of 


the  Eiesight ... ,  London,  1586;  Boorde, 
The  Breuiarie  of  Health  .  .  .  ,  London, 
1552;  Elyot,  The  Castel  of  Helth  .  .  .  , 
London,  1541 ;  Rueff,  The  Expert  Mid- 
wife .  .  .  ,  London,  1637;  and  Vicary, 
The  Englishe-Mans  Treasure  . .  . ,  Lon- 
don, 1586. 

The  manuscripts  include  two  German 
calendars  of  about  1435  containing 
medical  instruction,  a  copy  of  the 
"Regimen  of  Magninus  of  Milan" 
(15th  century),  a  copy  of  the  "Regi- 
men sanitatis  salernitanum"  (16th 
century),  the  text  of  a  magic  charm 
"contra  pestem  sive  carbunculum" 
(16th  century),  and  a  copy  of  the  Per- 
sian treatise  on  anatomy  composed  by 
Mansur  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad 
(16th  century);  and  single  items  and 
collections  of  other  prominent  men  of 
science,  not  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Semans, 
such  as  John  Shaw  Billings,  Charles 
Robert  Darwin,  Daniel  Drake,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, Valentine  Mott,  Sir  William 
Osier,  Louis  Pasteur,  and  William 
Henry  Welch. 

It  is  a  remarkable  collection  indeed, 
and  the  more  so  because  it  was  as-? 
sembled  during  the  single  decade  of 
Dr.  Trent's  professional  life.  Dr.  Trent 
carried  from  college  a  love  of  books 
which  was  infectious.  As  his  collec- 
tion grew  he  shared  it  with  his  col- 
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leagues,  with  his  students,  and  with 
visiting  scholars.  While  the  books  have 
been  accessible  in  the  past,  they  will 
now  be  more  conveniently  within  reach 
of  all  who  wish  to  consult  them. 

The  collection  was  officially  presented 
to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Semans  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  History  of  Medicine,  at- 
tended by  more  than  a  hundred  leaders 
in  the  field  of  medicine,  held  on  the 
campus  in  April,  1956.  This  special 
session  was  held  on  April  20th  in  the 
Medical  Library,  adjacent  to  the  Trent 
Room  where  the  books  are  being 
shelved.  The  Trent  Memorial  Room, 
which  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Semans 
and  Mr.  Karl  Bock  made  possible,  is 
a  replica  of  a  library  of  an  18th-cen- 
tury English  country  house.  President 
Edens  and  Dean  Davison  accepted  the 
collection  for  the  University  and  the 
Medical  School,  and  Dr.  John  Fulton, 
Sterling  Professor  of  the   History  of 


Medicine  of  Yale  University,  gave  the 
dedicatory  address. 

A  great  center  of  learning  has  been 
developed  here  on  this  campus  during 
the  last  quarter  century.  The  foresight 
and  planning  of  the  founders  and  ad- 
ministrators, the  wisdom  of  the  faculty, 
and  the  generosity  of  donors,  have  com- 
bined to  build  for  this  center  of  learn- 
ing a  distinguished  collection  of  books. 
Consistently  strong  financial  support 
for  the  Duke  University  Libraries  from 
the  University  administrators  is  tradi- 
tional, but  without  the  gifts  which  have 
come  through  the  years  from  faithful 
friends  the  Libraries  would  lose  much 
of  their  distinction.  Few  friends  have 
been  more  generous  than  Mrs.  Semans. 
And  her  most  recent  gift  will  stand  as  a 
great  monument  to  Dr.  Trent  while 
serving  usefully  the  coming  generations 
of  doctors  and  students  of  the  history 
of  medicine. 

— Benjamin  E.  Powell 


JOSIAH  CHARLES  TRENT 

1914-1948 


JOSIAH  Charles  Trent,  physician, 
author,  book  collector,  was  born  in 
Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  on  August  7, 
1914,  and  died  in  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  December  10,  1948. 

The  son  of  Josiah  Charles  and  Mary 
Simpson  Trent,  he  was  a  descendant  of 
early  settlers  in  Virginia  and  of  Sir 
James  Young  Simpson,  personal  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Victoria. 

In  1934  he  was  graduated  from  Duke 
University  and  in  1938  from  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  June  24,  1938,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  granddaughter 
of  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  and  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle  and  former 
Ambassador  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Bid- 
dle. To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trent  were  born 
four  daughters:  Mary  Duke,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  Rebecca  Gray,  and  Barbara 
Biddle. 

Early  in  his  professional  career,  Dr. 
Trent  was  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  associate  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  Duke  University  Medical  School 
and  chief  of  the  Division  of  Thoracic 
Surgery  in  the  Duke  Hospital. 

Recurrent  illness  did  not  prevent  his 
participation  in  many  organizations  and 
activities.     He   was   a   fellow   of   the 


American  College  of  Surgeons,  an  as- 
sociate of  the  American  Association  for 
Thoracic  Surgery,  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation of  University  Surgeons  and 
of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society, 
of  the  Durham-Orange  County  Medi- 
cal Society  and  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Lincoln  Hospital. 

Recognized  not  only  as  a  surgeon  but 
also  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
medical  history,  Dr.  Trent  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Journal  and  of  the 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  an 
honorary  consultant  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Library,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Grolier  Club  and  the  Charaka  Club; 
for  several  years  he  served  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Friends  of  Duke 
University  Library. 

As  a  writer  and  as  a  collector,  he  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  human 
aspects  of  medicine.  Like  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  Sir  William  Osier, 
two  predecessors  with  whom  he  may 
perhaps  be  compared,  he  strove  to  hu- 
manize his  profession,  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  medicine  and  literature.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  his  bibliography 
such  a  title  as  "J°lm  Coakley  Lettsom 
and    His    Literary    Friends"    follows 
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"Endobronchial  Polypoid  Hamarto- 
chondroma:  Review  of  the  Literature 
and  Report  of  a  Case,"  nor  that  his 
chief  contribution  as  an  author  is  a 
long  series  of  biographical  articles  in 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal: 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Phy- 
sicians." 

In  literature,  he  was  interested  par- 
ticularly in  Walt  Whitman.  He,  with 
his  wife,  collected  many  manuscripts, 
books,  pictures,  and  other  items  per- 
taining to  the  poet.  These  were  formal- 
ly presented  to  the  Duke  University 
Library  on  April  12,  1943,  as  the  Trent 
Collection. 

A  warm  personality  and  a  catholic 
taste  made  the  young  physician  deeply 
beloved  in  his  professional  as  well  as 


in  his  private  life.  His  attitude  toward 
his  colleagues  was  cooperative  and 
gracious,  not  indifferent.  His  feeling 
for  both  patients  and  nurses  was  friend- 
ly and  cordial,  never  impersonal.  To 
him,  a  patient  was  a  human  being,  not 
a  case  history;  a  nurse  was  a  fellow 
worker,  not  an  automaton.  In  life  and 
in  death,  the  man  himself  has  never 
been  overshadowed  by  his  amazing  ac- 
complishments. 

Josiah  Charles  Trent  lived  less  than 
one  half  the  number  of  years  allotted 
man.  Yet,  so  far  reaching  are  his  influ- 
ence and  his  achievements  that  he 
brings  to  mind  a  line  from  William 
James:  "The  great  use  of  a  life  is  to 
spend  it  for  something  that  outlasts  it." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.    JOSIAH    CHARLES   TRENT 
"Intravenous  Amino  Acid  Administration  in  Surgical  Patients  Using  an  Enzymatic  Casein 

Digest."     Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  75:657-660   (Nov.   1942).     With  C.  E. 

Gardner,  Jr. 
" 'De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica'  (1543- 1943)."    North    Carolina   Medical   Journal   4:517-519 

(Dec.  1943). 
"Thumbnail   Sketches   of   Eminent   Physicians:     I.    Hippocrates    (460-370    B.C.)."     North 

Carolina   Medical   Journal   5:21-22    (Jan.  1944). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  II.  Galen  (131-201  A.  D.)."   North  Carolina 

Medical  Journal  5:60-61  (Feb.  1944). 
"Five  Letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus  to   'The   Very  Honourable  English  Physician, 

John  Houghton.'  "  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  15:306-323  (Mar.  1944). 
"An  Early  New  Jersey  Medical  License."  Bulletin   of  the  History  of  Medicine   15:508-511 

(May  1944). 
"Anesthetic  Deaths  in  54,128  Consecutive  Cases."     Annals   of  Surgery    119:954-958    (June 

1944).    With  Ellen  Gaster. 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    VI.  John  Hunter   (1728-1793),  Founder  of 

Experimental    Surgery."    North    Carolina  Medical  Journal  5:243-244  (June  1944). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  VIII.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  (1754-1846)  and 

the  Introduction  of  Vaccination  into  America."   North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  5:317- 

318  (Aug.  1944). 
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"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:   XI.  Surgical  Anesthesia — an  American  Dis- 
covery."   North   Carolina  Medical  Journal  5:553-554  (Nov.  1944). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:  I.  Introduction."  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  6:37-38  (Jan.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:  II.  Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek  (1632-1723)."    North  Carolina  Medical  Journal 

6:98-99  (Feb.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:  III.  Francesco  Redi  (1626- 1697)  and  the  Theory  of  Spontaneous  Generation." 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  6:165-166  (Mar.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:   the  Evolution  of  the  Aseptic  Principle:  IV. 

Sir  John  Pringle   (1 707-1 782),  Pioneer  in  Antiseptics."  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal 

6:204-205  (Apr.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  Evolution  of  the  Aseptic  Principle  in  Surgery: 

V.  Madame  Marie-Genevieve-Charlotte  Thiroux  dArconville."   North  Carolina  Medical 

Journal  6:246-247  (May  1945). 
"The  Editio  Princeps  of  Guenther's  Institutiones  Anatomicae."    Bulletin   of  the  History   of 

Medicine  18:109-111  (June  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic    Principle   in 

Surgery:   VI.   Nicolas  Appert   (1750-1841)."  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  6:288-289 

(June  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:   VIII.  Louis  Pasteur   (1822-1895)."   North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  6:372-373 

(Aug.  1945). 
"Surgical  Therapy  of  the  Patent  Ductus  Arteriosus:    Report    of   Five    Cases."     Archives    of 

Surgery  51:106-112  (Sept.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:    IX.   Joseph   Lister    (1827-1912)."  North   Carolina  Medical  Journal  6:418-419 

(Sept.  1945). 
[Review  of]  Walter  L.  Bierring  and  others,  eds.,  Ry pins'  Medical  Licensure  Examinations 

(Fifth  Edition).  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association  33:540-541   (Oct.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:  X.  Robert  Koch  (1 843-1910)."  North     Carolina    Medical    Journal    6:449-450 

(Oct.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   principle   in 

Surgery:  XI.  Gustav  Neuber  and  Ernst  von  Bergmann."  North  Carolina  Medical  Jour- 
nal 6:485-487  (Nov.  1945). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Evolution   of   the   Aseptic   Principle   in 

Surgery:  XII.  Conclusion."    North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  6:520-521  (Dec.  1945). 
"The  London  Years  of  Benjamin  Waterhouse."  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Al- 
lied Sciences  1:25-40  (Jan.  1946). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  the  Story  of  Yellow  Fever:  I.  Introduction." 

North    Carolina   Medical  Journal  7:22-24  (Jan.  1946). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    the   Story  of  Yellow  Fever:   II.  Eighteenth- 
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Century  Physicians  and  the  Yellow  Fever."  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  7:69-71 
(Feb.  1946). 

"Ligation  of  the  Innominate  Artery  for  Innominate  Aneurysm  Using  Rubber  Bands:  Report 
of  a  Case."    Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  82:463-470  (Apr.  1946). 

"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  the  Story  of  Yellow  Fever:  IV.  Crawford, 
Nott,  and  Beauperthuy."   North  Carolina  Medical  journal  7 :  164-166  (Apr.  1946). 

"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  the  Story  of  Yellow  Fever:  V.  Carlos  J.  Finlay 
(1833-1915)."    North   Carolina  Medical  Journal  7:219-221  (May  1946). 

"The  Effect  of  Transthoracic  Vagotomy  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Stomach  and  upon  the 
Early  Clinical  Course  of  Patients  with  Peptic  Ulcer."  Southern  Medical  Journal  39:460- 
472  (June  1946).  With  K.  S.  Grimson,  H.  M.  Taylor,  D.  A.  Wilson,  and  H.  C.  Hill. 

[Review  of]  Maxwell  Maltz,  Evolution  of  Plastic  Surgery.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medi- 
cine 20:93-94  (June  1946). 

"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  the  Story  of  Yellow  Fever:  VI.  George  Miller 
Sternberg,  1838-1915."  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  7:259-261  (June  1946). 

"Benjamin  Waterhouse  (1754-1846)."   Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences 

I:357"364  (J"ly  1946). 
"The  Treatment  of  Patients  with  Achalasia  by   Esophagogastrostomy."     Surgery   20:94-103 

(July  1946).   With  K.  S.  Grimson,  R.  J.  Reeves,  and  A.  D.  [i.e.  D.  A.]  Wilson. 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  the  Story  of  Yellow  Fever:  IX.  Jesse  Lazear 

and  Clara  Maass."   North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  7:475-477  (Sept.  1946). 
"Historical  Aspects  of  Aseptic  Surgical  Technic."  Surgical  Clinics  of  North  America  26:1035- 

1052  (Oct.  1946). 
"A  Note  for  Antivivisectionists."     Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences 

1:681  (Oct.  1946). 
"Surgical   Anesthesia,    1846- 1946."   Journal   of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences 

1:505-514  (Oct.  1946). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:  the  Story  of  Yellow  Fever:  XI.  Hideyo  Nogu- 

chi  and  Adrian  Stokes."    North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  7:611-612  (Nov.  1946). 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:    Obstetrics  and   Gynecology  in   America:   II. 

Samuel  Bard,  1742-1821."    North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  8:95-97  (Feb-  I947)- 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Eminent  Physicians:   Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  America:  III. 

John  Stearns,  1770-1848."    North   Carolina  Medical  Journal  8:177-178  (Mar.  1947). 
"An  Endobronchial  Balloon  for  the  Control  of  Bronchial  Secretions  during  Lobectomy  and 

Pneumonectomy."    Journal  of  Thoracic  Surgery   16:258-264   (June   1947).     With  J.  D. 

Moody  and  G.  W.  Newton. 
"Chapters  in  the  History  of  Thoracic  Surgery:  I.  The  Beginnings."   North  Carolina  Medical 

Journal  9:39-40  (Jan.  1948). 
"Chapters  in  the  History  of  Thoracic  Surgery:   IV.  Pulmonary  Resection."    North   Carolina 

Medical  Journal  9:206-207  (Apr.   1948). 
[Review  of]  Barbar?  M.  Duncum,  The  Development  of  Inhalation  Anaesthesia  .  .  .  1846- 

1900.     Journal  of  ihe  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences  3:362  (Spring  1948). 
"Chapters  in  the  History  of  Thoracic  Surgery:  V.  Thoracoplasty  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis." 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  9:267-268  (May  1948). 
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"Walt  Whitman — a  Case  History."    Surgery,  Gynecology    and    Obstetrics   87:113-121    (July 

1948). 
"John  Coakley  Lettsom."  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  22:528-542  (Sept.-Oct.  1948). 
"Endobronchial  Polypoid  Hamartochondroma:    Review  of  the  Literature  and  Report  of  a 

Case."    Surgery  24:732-738  (Oct.  1948).  With  R.  W.  Postlethwait  and  R.  F.  Hagerty. 
"John  Coakley  Lettsom  and  His  Literary  Friends."  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  88: 

f34"I4°  (Jan-  I949>- 
"An  Evaluation  of  Extrapleural  Pneumonolysis  with  Lucite  Plombage:  Report  of  Fifty-one 
Cases."    Journal  of  Thoracic  Surgery  18:173-180  (Apr.  1949).    With  J.  D.  Moody  and 
J.  S.  Hiatt,  Jr. 
"Benjamin  Rush  in  Edinburgh,  1766-1768."    In  Science,  Medicine  and  History:  Essays  .  .  . 
in  Honour  of  Charles  Singer,  Collected  and  Edited  by  E.  Ashworth  Underwood  (Lon- 
don: Oxford  University  Press,  1953),  II,  179-185. 

— Esther  Evans 

Thomas  M.  Sim\ins,  Jr. 


THE  MEDICAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CRAWFORD 
WILLIAMSON  LONG 

WHEN,  on  March  30,  1842,  Craw-  In  1858  Long  was  invited  by  a  fellow 

ford  W.  Long  administered  sul-  physician  to  become  a  member  of  a 

phuric  ether  to  one  of  his  patients,  he  medical  school  that  the  latter  intended 

little  knew  that  he  was  to  become  in-  to  found.    In  declining  the  offer,  Dr. 

volved  in  a  controversy  over  who  dis-  Long  gave  as  his  reason  the  fact  that 

covered   surgical   anesthesia-     Because  they  differed  in  their  views  of  medicine, 

he  failed  to  publicize  his  experiments  In  his  letter  of  refusal,  which  is  printed 

until  after  the  other  three  contenders1  below,  he  expressed  his  opinion  not 

had  become  well  known,  he  lost  out  in  only  on  medical  practice  but  also  on 

the  contest  for  the  honor,  which  was  the  requirements  of  a  good  medical 

eventually  assigned  to  Morton.2  school. 

Athens  Ga  April  6th  18583 

Dear  Sir4 

You  express  a  wish  to  hear  from  me  again  and  that  you  may  probably  see  me  during 
the  summer — I  will  be  verry  [sic]  happy  to  see  or  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  but  I  am 
satisfied  we  differ  too  much  in  our  views  of  medicine  ever  to  be  associated  together  in  a  Med. 
School — Your  system  condemns  the  use  of  some  articles  of  the  Mat.  Med.  which  I  use  when- 
ever I  believe  their  use  necessary  and  the  administration  of  which  I  should  feel  compelled  to 
advocate  on  all  proper  occasions.  I  am  disposed  to  continue  the  use  of  whatever  remedy  I 
have  found  beneficial,  whether  obtained  from  the  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  Kingdom — 
I  am  no  enemy  to  progress,  but  am  not  led  away  by  every  innovation,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  its  novelty — Whatever  I  have  found  good  I  am  disposed  to  hold  fast,  to  whatever  is  new, 
I  cheerfully  give  trial  and  adopt  if  it  meets  my  expectation — In  our  efforts  to  relieve  suf- 
fering humanity  we  ought  to  use  all  the  "Means  the  God  of  Nature  has  placed  in  our  hands." 
I  examine  all  the  systems  of  medicine  as  far  as  my  ability  &  time  admit  and  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  find  something  good  in  all.  I  am  however  an  Allopathic  physician;  and  prefer 
that  system  to  any  other — All  the  other  systems  are  I  think  too  exclusive — 

I  have  given  you  briefly  some  of  my  views  in  regard  to  medicine,  if  you  can  with  your 
system  treat  diseases  more  successfully,  than  they  can  be  treated  with  some  articles  which 
you  discard  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your    system.     The   articles   you   discard   are   I 

1  The  three  other   contenders  were  Horace  Wells,  Charles  T.  Jackson,  and  William  T.  G.  Morton. 

2  Frank    Kelts   Boland,    The   First   Anesthetic;    the  Story  of  Crawford  Long  (Athens,  1950),  passim. 

3  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Wilson  Lumpkin  Papers  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  Duke 
University  Library.     The  name  of  the  addressee  is  unknown. 

4  The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  deals  with  matters  of  purely  personal  concern,  and  is  therefore 
omitted  here. 
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know  sometimes  improperly  used  &  prove  injurious,  but  many  of  the  other  articles  of  the 
Mat.  Med.  are  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

You  act  wisely  in  using  great  caution,  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  be  associated  with 
you  in  forming  a  new  Med.  School.  For  the  success  of  such  an  institution  as  you  wish  to 
establish,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  the  Professors  be  men  of  experience,  character  &  high 
attainments  in  their  several  branches  and  I  may  add  that  there  ought  to  be  no  discrepancy 
of  opinion  among  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  use  of  medicines — It  will  also  require  a  liberal 
ouday  of  Capital — All  this  will  be  indispensable  for  its  success.  Unless  started  on  a  proper 
basis  its  success  will  be  at  least  highly  problematical.  The  Pamph[l]et  you  mailed  has  not 
been  received — 

I  trust  I  shall  hear  from  you  again;  if  we  do  not  agree  in  our  views  of  medicine,  it  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  cultivate  feeling  of  friendship — I  honor  the  man  who  has  the 
ability  and  inclination  to  investigate  medical  science  and  who  seeks  to  elevate  the  science  of 
medical  education,  no  matter  what  system  of  medicine  he  advocates — 

Yours  Respectfully 
C.  W.  Long. 
— Mattie  Russell 


BOOKS  NEEDED  BY  THE  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


The  titles  listed  below  are  from  the 
Library's  want  list.  We  submit  them 
here  in  the  hope  that  Friends  of  the 
Library  may  be  willing  to  assist  us  in 
acquiring  these  books: 

Ade,     George.     Clarence    Allen     [Phoenix, 

i9°3]- 

Handsome  Cyril  [Phoenix,  1903]. 

Hoosier  hand  boo\  [Chicago,  191 1]. 

Rollo  Johnson   [Phoenix,  1904]. 

Stay   me   with   flagons.     New   York 

[1922]. 
Aiken,  Conrad  Potter.     The  house  of  dust: 

a  symphony.    Boston,  1920. 
Alcott,  Louisa  May.    Meadow  blossoms.  New 

York  [1879]. 
— The    mysterious    \ey    and    what    it 

opened.    Boston  [1867]. 
Nelly's  hospital  [Washington,  D.  C, 


1868?]. 

On  pic\et  duty,  and  other  tales.  Bos- 
ton [1864]. 

Psyche's  art.    Boston  [1868]. 

The  Rose  family.    Boston,  1864. 

Sparkles  for  bright  eyes.     New  York 

[1879]. 

Water  cresses.    New  York  [1879]. 


Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Pansy's  wish:  a 
Christmas  fantasy.     Boston,  1867. 

Poetical  worlds.    Boston,  1897. 

[Bird,  Robert  Montgomery].  The  adventures 
of  Robin  Day.  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1839. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.  Shadow  verses.  New 
Haven,  1920. 

Unmade  in    heaven:   a  play  in  four 


Cather,  Willa  Sibert.   The  troll  garden.  New 

York,  1905. 
Crane,  Stephen.     A   battle  in   Greece.     Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1936. 
Davis,    Richard    Harding.      Dr.    Jameson's 

raiders   vs.    the   Johannesburg   reformers. 

New  York,  1897. 
Deforest,  John  W.  Honest  John  Vane.     1875. 
Dos   Passos,   John.     One   man's  initiation — 

1917.    London  [1920]. 

Streets  of  night.    New  York  [C1923]. 

Faulkner,  William.    Idyll  in  the  desert.    New 

York,  1 93 1. 

The  marble  faun.    Boston  [C1924]. 

Field,  Eugene.     Clippings  from  the  Denver 

Tribune.     New  York,  1909. 
Sister's  ca\e  and  other  poems.    New 

York  [C1908]. 
Fisher,    Vardis.      The    neurotic    nightingale 

[Milwaukee,  C1935]. 
Sonnets   to   an   imaginary   Madonna. 

New  York,  1927. 
Garland,  Hamlin.    A  spoil  of  office.    Boston, 

1892. 
Under  the  wheel-  a  modern  play  in 

six  scenes.    Boston,  1890. 
Guiney,   Louise   Imogen.     Blessed  Edmund 

Campion..  London,  1908. 

Brownies  and  bogles.  Boston  [ci888]. 

England  and  yesterday.  London,  1898. 

The  princess  of  the  tower.  New  York, 

1906. 


acts.    New  York,  19 17. 


Robert  Emmet.     London,  1904. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Boston,  1895. 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno.    Wild  scenes  in  the 

forest  and  prairie.    2  vols.    London,  1839. 
Hough,  Emerson.       Getting  a  wrong  start. 

New  York,  19 15. 
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The  \ing  of  Gee-Whiz.    Indianapolis 

[01906]. 
Hovey,  Richard.    The  laurel:  an  ode.  Wash- 
ington, 1889. 

Poems.     Washington,  1880. 

Howells,   William   Dean.     Stories   of   Ohio. 

New  York,  1897. 
Huneker,  James  Gibbons.    The  development 

of  piano  music.    New  York,  1915-16. 
Irving,  Washington.    The  Roc\y  mountains. 

2  vols.   Philadelphia,  1837. 
Jackson,  Helen  Maria  (Fiske)  Hunt.   Easter 

bells.    New  York  [1884]. 

My  legacy.    Boston,  1888. 

Pansy    Billings    and   Popsy.     Boston 

[C1898]. 

The  story  of  Boon.    Boston,  1874. 


lordsville,  1930. 

Sailor's  bane.    Philadelphia,  1936. 


James,  Henry.  The  modern  warning.  2  vols. 

London,  1888. 
James,  Will.  Horses  I've  \nown.  New  York, 

1940. 
Loo\-see  with  Uncle  Bill.    New  York, 

1938. 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.     From   my 

arm-chair.     [Cambridge,  1879]. 

Household  poems.     Boston,   1865. 

Noel.    Cambridge,  1864. 

Novelas  espanolas.     Pordand,   1830. 

Poems.    Philadelphia,  1845. 

There  was  a  little  girl.     New  York 

[1883]. 
Lowell,    Amy.      Dream    drops;    or,    Stories 

from  fairy  land.    Boston  [1887]. 

Fool  o'  the  moon.   [Austin,  1927]. 

[Lowell,  James  Russell].  Class  poem.  [Cam- 
bridge] 1838. 

Four  poems.     Hingham,  1906. 

Ode  recited  at  the  commemoration  of 

the  living  and  dead  soldiers  of  Harvard 

university.    Cambridge,  1865. 
The  power  of  sound.  New  York,  1896. 


McCutcheon,  George  Barr.     Blac\  is  white. 

New  York,  19 14. 
McFee,  William.    Born  to  be  hanged.    Gay- 


MacLeish,    Archibald.      New    found    land. 

Paris,  1930. 
Songs    for    a    summer    day.      [New 

Haven]  1915. 
Markham,    Edwin.      Children    in    bondage. 

New  York,  19 14. 
The  Star  of  Araby.  [Stapleton,  N.  Y.] 

!937- 
Morley,  Christopher.     Apologia  pro  sua  pre- 

occupatione.    New  York,  1930. 
The  eighth  sin.     Oxford  &  London, 


1912. 


Footnotes  for  a  centennial.  New  York, 


1936. 


The  Haverford  edition  of  Christopher 

Morley.    [Garden   City,   1927]. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke.    American  comedies. 
Philadelphia,  1847. 

Chronicles  of  the  city  of  Gotham  from 

the  papers  of  a  retired  common  council- 
man.   New  York,  1830. 

A  gift  from  fairy-land.     New   York 

[C1838]. 

■Koningsmar\e,  the  long  finne,  a  story 


of  the  New  World.    New  York,  1823. 
The  new  mirror  for  travellers,  and  a 


guide  to  the  springs.     New  York,  1828. 
Pinkerton,  Allan.  Criminal  reminiscences  and 

detective  sketches.    New  York,  1879. 
Pyle,  Howard.     Howard  Pyle's  boo\  of  the 

American  spirit.    New  York,  1923. 
Howard  Pyle's  boo\  of  pirates.    New 

York,  1 92 1. 

The  price  of  blood.   Boston,  1899. 

The  ruby  of  Kishmoor.    New  York, 


1908. 


The  story  of  the  Grail  and  the  pass- 
ing of  Arthur.    New  York,  1910. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  Early  poems.  New 
York,  1914. 

Roberts,  Kenneth.  Antiquamania.  Garden 
City,  1928. 
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The  brotherhood  of  man.    New  York, 


1934- 


Concentrated  New  England:  a  study      — 

of  Calvin  Coolidge.  Indianapolis  [01924]. 

Florida  loafing.   Indianapolis  [01925].     — 

Robinson,    Edwin    Arlington.      The    torrent 
and  the  night  before.     Cambridge,  1896.      — 

Three  poems.    Cambridge,  1928. 


Robinson,  Rowland  E.  Forest  and  stream 
fables.    New  York  [1886]. 

In  the  green  wood.    Burlington,  1899. 

Rohlfs,  Mrs.  Anna  Katherine  (Green).  Be- 
hind closed  doors.    New  York,  1888. 

Seven   to   twelve:    a   detective  story. 

New  York,  1887. 

Three  women  and  a  mystery.     New 


York  [1902]. 
X.  Y.  Z.    New  York,  1883. 


Roosevelt,  Theodore.    Cuba's  struggle  against 

Spain.     New  York,  1899. 

Good  hunting.    New  York,  1907. 

Life-histories  of  African  game  animals. 

New  York,  1914. 

Outloo\  editorials.    New  York,  1909. 

The  Philippines.     New  York,  1902. 

The  ship  of  state.    Boston,  1903. 

Some  American  game.     New  York, 


1897. 


Theodore    Roosevelt    and    his    times 

shown   in   his  own  letters.     New   York, 
1920. 


The  value  of  an  athletic  training.  New 

York,  1929. 
Who  should  go   West?     New  York, 


1927. 


Why  America  should  join  the  Allies. 

London  [1915]. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  In  redness  ecstasy.  Gales- 
burg,  1904. 

Lincoln    and     Whitman     miscellany. 


Chicago,  1938. 

Steichen,    the    photographer. 

York  [01929]. 


New 


Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.    The  biography  of 
an  Arctic  fox.    New  York,  1937. 

-The  forester's  manual.    Garden  City, 


1912. 


Great  historic  animals.     New  York, 


1937- 


The    preacher    of    Cedar    Mountain. 

Garden  City,  191 7. 

Rolf  in  the  woods.  Garden  City,  191 1. 

Sign  tal\.  Garden  City,  191 8. 

Studies  in  the  art  anatomy  of  animals. 


New  York,  1896. 

Trail    and    campfire    stories.      New 


York,  1940. 
The  trail  of  an  artist-naturalist  .  . 


an  autobiography.    New  York,  1940. 

Woodland  tales.     Garden  City,  1921. 


Tarkington,    Booth.     The   guardian.     New 

York,  1907. 
The  Help  each  other  club.  New  York, 

1934- 


How's  your  health?  New  York,  1930. 

Mr.  Antonio:  a  comedy  in  four  acts. 

New  York,  1935. 

The  Ohio  lady   [New  York,  C1916]. 

Sonnets   to   Duse   and   other   poems. 


Boston,  1907. 
The  wren.    New  York,  1922. 


Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem.    Ancient  man. 

New  York,  1920. 
History  with  a  match.     Philadelphia 

[01917]. 
How  to  loo\  at  pictures.    New  York 


[C1938]. 
An  indiscreet  itinerary.     New  York 

[CI933J- 
The    last    of    the    troubadours,    Carl 


Michael  Bellman,  1740-1J95  [New  York, 

1939  F 

Re:  an  elephant  up  a  tree  [New  York, 


«933L 

A  short  history  of  discovery.  Philadel- 


phia [1917]. 
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The  story  of   Wilbur  the  hat.    New 

York  [01925]. 
White,  William  Allen.    Boys — then  and  now. 

New  York,  1926. 
Emporia  and  New  Yor\.     Emporia, 

1908. 


Politics:  the  citizen's  business.     New 

York,  1924. 
Rhymes  by  two  friends.     Fort  Scott 


[1893]. 
A  theory  of  spiritual  progress.  Empo- 


ria, 1910. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY  LECTURE 

THE  Ninth  Divinity  School  Li- 
brary Lecture  was  delivered  on 
October  17,  1956,  by  Dr.  Maldwyn 
Edwards,  of  Birmingham,  England. 
The  subject  of  the  address  was  "John 
Wesley,  the  Rider,  and  the  Road." 

Dr.  Edwards  is  now  Superintendent 
Minister  of  the  Methodist  Central  Hall, 
in  Birmingham,  and  is  the  designated 
Chairman  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea  Dis- 
trict of  the  British  Methodist  Church; 
he  has  also  been  Superintendent  Min- 
ister of  Central  Halls  at  Manchester 
and  Bristol.  In  January  he  goes  to 
Australia  as  the  Cato  Lecturer  for  1957. 
An  authority  on  British  Methodism, 
Dr.  Edwards  is  the  author  of  many 
books;  among  them  are  John  Wesley 
and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  After 
Wesley,  Methodism  and  England,  This 
Methodism,  and  Family  Circle  (Ep- 
worth  Rectory). 

The  Divinity  School  Library  Lectures 
were  established  in  1948  by  the  Rev- 
erend George  Brinkmann  Ehlhardt  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  campus 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  day. 

STUDENT  BOOK  COLLECTORS 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  three  years,  the 
Student  Book  Collectors'  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the  Library 


was  reinstated  in  the  spring  of  1956, 
with  gratifying  results.  Nine  under- 
graduates entered  the  contest.  Individ- 
ual interviews  with  the  committee  of 
judges  took  place  on  May  3,  and  win- 
ners were  announced  at  an  awards 
meeting  on  the  following  day.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  R.  H.  Mer- 
ritt,  of  the  junior  class,  for  a  general 
collection;  the  second,  by  Keith  E. 
Davis,  of  the  sophomore  class,  also  for 
a  general  collection;  and  the  third, 
by  Edward  J.  Norris,  a  senior,  for  a 
collection  entitled  "The  Moderns: 
Literature  and  Art."  The  1956  contest 
was  judged  by  Professors  Lewis  Patton, 
Gifford  Davis,  and  Richard  L.  Watson. 
Mr.  Jeremy  North  was  the  speaker  at 
the  awards  meeting. 

GIFT  FROM 
J.  WALTER  LAMBETH 

JUST  as  this  issue  of  Library  Notes 
goes  to  press,  announcement  has 
been  made  that  J.  Walter  Lambeth,  of 
Thomasville,  North  Carolina,  has  made 
a  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  Duke  University 
Library  for  the  establishment  of  the  J. 
Walter  Lambeth  Collection.  It  will 
consist  of  the  writings  of  statesmen  and 
historians  of  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  South  America;  its  purpose 
is  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  world 
problems  and  to  promote  international 
understanding. 
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Mr.  Lambeth  has,  in  addition,  be- 
queathed to  the  Library  his  official  cor- 
respondence, papers,  documents,  and 
approximately  1,000  books.  Included  in 
these  papers  are  the  texts  of  thirty  ad- 
dresses which  he,  a  former  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  delivered 
in  and  out  of  Congress  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years. 

A  later  number  of  Library  Notes  will 
contain  an  article  about  Mr.  Lambeth's 
contributions. 


MRS.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PAPERS 

IN  August,  1956,  the  Duke  University 
Library  received  from  Mrs.  Hope  S. 
Chamberlain,  of  Chapel  Hill,  several 
hundred  papers,  including  family  and 
other  correspondence,  manuscripts  of 
her  writings,  diaries,  clippings,  and  mis- 
cellaneous material. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Woman's  College,  serving  as  coun- 
selor in  one  of  the  dormitories. 


PORTRAIT  OF  DEAN  GLASSON 

IN  a  ceremony  in  the  Graduate  Read- 
ing Room  of  the  General  Library,  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  William  H. 
Glasson,  the  first  dean  of  the  Duke 
University  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  was  presented  to  the  Universi- 
ty by  his  family  on  March  27, 1956.  Dr. 
John  Glasson  presented  the  portrait, 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  Presi- 
dent Hollis  Edens  accepted  it. 

CHINESE  SCROLLS 

MRS.  John  Foster  Dulles  has  given 
two  Chinese  scrolls  to  the  James 
A.  Thomas  Memorial  Room,  in  the 
Woman's  College  Library.  The  more 
precious  of  the  two,  a  scroll  with  a  bam- 
boo design,  is  of  the  late  Soong  dynasty. 
The  other,  showing  birds  and  peach 
blossoms,  comes  from  the  late  17th 
century. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

GIFTS  to  the  Library  from  the 
Friends  have  been  generous  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  this  article  is  given 
only  a  small  sampling  of  the  books, 
manuscript  collections,  and  other  ma- 
terials received. 

The  J.  Welch  Harriss  Collection  of 
Early  Americana  has  grown  now  to 
almost  thirty  volumes,  all  of  consider- 
able rarity  and  importance  for  students 
of  eighteenth-century  America.  Among 
the  recently  added  titles  are  the  follow- 
ing: William  Douglass,  A  Summary, 
Historical  and  Political,  of  .  .  .  the 
British  Settlements  in  North- America, 
1755;  William  Smith,  A  Brief  View  of 
the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania,  1756; 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  A  Defense  of  the 
New-England  Charters,  1765;  John 
Mitchell,  The  Present  State  of  Great 
Britain  and  North  America,  1767; 
Charles  Beatty,  The  Journal  of  a  Two 
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Months  Tour,  1768;  William  Knox, 
The  Controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Her  Colonies  Reviewed,  1769;  The 
History  of  the  British  Dominions  in 
North  America,  1773;  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, Copy  of  Letters  Sent  to  Great- 
Britain,  1773;  Matthew  Robinson-Mor- 
ris, second  Baron  Rokeby,  Considera- 
tions .  .  .  with  Respect  to  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America,  1774;  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Plan  .  .  .  for  Settling  the 
Troubles  in  America,  1775;  Charles 
Inglis,  The  True  Interest  of  America, 
1776;  John  Burgoyne,  A  State  of  the 
Expedition  from  Canada,  1780;  Robert 
MacFarlane,  The  History  .  .  .  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third,  1788-96. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schuman  pre- 
sented to  the  Josiah  C.  Trent  Collec- 
tion in  the  History  of  Medicine  a  fif- 
teenth-century manuscript,  the  Liber 
medicinalis  of  Magninus  of  Milan. 
No  manuscript  of  this  work  has  been 
previously  reported  in  America.  The 
identity  of  the  author  is  uncertain; 
many  authorities  believe  that  Magninus 
was  a  pseudonym  of  Arnold  of  Villa- 
nova,  the  famous  alchemist  and  physi- 
cian of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Walt  Whitman  collection  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fein- 
berg,  widely  known  as  a  leading  private 
collector  of  Whitman.  Mr.  Feinberg's 
contributions,  made  in  memory  of 
Horace  and  Anne  Montgomerie  Trau- 
bel,  include  ninety-seven  issues  of  the 
Walt  Whitman  Fellowship  Papers,  to 


complete  the  file  at  Duke,  and  a  set  of 
fifty-six  Whitman  centennial  exhibition 
panels,  with  facsimiles  of  manuscripts 
and  photographs.  The  Swarthmore 
College  Library  is  the  donor  of  another 
large  addition,  nearly  a  hundred  items, 
consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  photo- 
graphs, and  transcriptions  and  photo- 
copies of  manuscripts.  These  materials 
were  collected  by  the  eminent  Whitman 
scholar,  Professor  Clifton  J.  Furness, 
who  edited  Walt  Whitman  s  Work- 
shop in  1928. 

Members  of  the  Duke  University 
faculty  have  aided  the  development  of 
the  Library  by  numerous  gifts  in  re- 
cent months.  Professor  Clarence 
Gohdes  gave  several  books  in  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  century  American 
literature.  Professor  Louise  Hall  pre- 
sented sixteen  volumes  of  the  Tech- 
nology Review,  together  with  a  sub- 
scription to  this  periodical,  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  James  Russell  Lowell 
centennial  celebration  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1919,  and  several  interesting 
photographs  made  on  the  occasion  of 
Miss  E.  Millicent  Sowerby's  departure 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  From 
Professor  F.  T.  de  Vyver  the  Library 
received  a  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, including  a  useful  collection  of 
materials  dealing  with  the  presidential 
election  of  1952.  Professor  William  B. 
Hamilton  made  several  contributions 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Boyd  Hamil- 
ton; a  collection  of  photographic  copies 
of   Mississippi    and    Alabama    source 
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materials  is  also  the  gift  of  Professor 
Hamilton.  Dean  R.  Florence  Brinkley 
sent  the  Library  from  England  in  the 
summer  an  item  of  unusual  interest,  the 
Burial  Service  of  Walter  De  La  Mare. 
Professor  Lewis  Patton  added  several 
items  to  the  William  Godwin  collec- 
tion. Professors  Calvin  B.  Hoover  and 
B.  U.  Ratchford  contributed  collections 
of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets 
illustrating  twentieth-century  social  and 
economic  conditions.  Professor  Her- 
man Salinger  gave  a  collection  of 
modern  literature,  some  thirty  titles  in 
all.  From  Professor  R.  S.  Smith  the 
Library  received  a  collection  of  Guate- 
malan and  Costa  Rican  materials.  From 
these  examples  one  may  get  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  interests  represented  by 
faculty  members'  recent  contributions 
to  the  Library. 

Two  student  organizations  are  listed 
among  1956  contributors.  Ivy,  the 
sophomore  honor  society,  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Woman's  College  Li- 
brary, and  the  Duke  Sociology  Club 
presented  a  gift  in  honor  of  Professor 
Edgar  T.  Thompson. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans,  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Floyd  Ben- 
nett have  continued  to  give  their  loyal 
and  valuable  support  to  the  Library, 
both  by  their  personal  interest  in  its 
activities  and  by  frequent  gifts  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  fund.  Mrs. 
Marshall  T.  Spears  has  likewise  been, 
as  in  the  past,  a  faithful  and  generous 
contributor  to  the  Library  and  to  the 
Flowers  Collection. 


Mr.  Eugene  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  is 
the  donor  of  a  collection  of  historical 
materials.  Miss  Ethel  Breedlove  has 
contributed  to  the  fund  honoring  the 
memory  of  Joseph  P.  Breedlove.  Miss 
Honora  Rose  gave  a  collection  of  music. 
Mrs.  Catharine  J.  Pierce  presented  a 
number  of  books  and  maps.  Mrs. 
Lanier  W.  Pratt,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dean  Lanier  W.  Pratt,  gave  the 
four-volume  Histoire  de  France  of  F.  E. 
Du  Mezeray  (Paris,  1643-51).  Mr.  Donn 
Michael  Farris  has  made  frequent  con- 
tributions of  books  to  the  Divinity 
School  Library  and  the  General  Li- 
brary. 

An  unusual  and  interesting  item 
among  recent  gifts  is  the  screenplay  of 
Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove,  presented 
by  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Engel  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century  Fox  studios. 

In  June,  1956,  the  Library  received  a 
valuable  collection  of  English  Bibles 
from  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Wallace  of  Haver- 
town,  Pa.,  in  memory  of  her  father,  the 
Reverend  Marshall  Owens.  The  collec- 
tion contains  editions  of  several  of  the 
important  sixteenth-century  English 
versions,  a  Coverdale  Bible  of  1550,  the 
so-called  "Matthew  Bible"  of  1551,  the 
Whittingham  New  Testament  of  1557, 
a  "Great  Bible"  of  1566,  and  the  "Bish- 
ops' Bible"  in  two  editions,  those  of 
1568  and  1572.  Also  in  this  collection 
are  two  of  the  more  interesting  ver- 
sions published  since  the  Authorized 
Version  of  161 1:  an  original  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
Hezekiah  Woodruff  in  1852,  and  a  trans- 
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lation  of  the  entire  Bible  by  Julia  E. 
Smith,  published  in  1876.  A  future  issue 
of  Library  Notes  will  contain  a  fuller 
description  of  these  and  other  signifi- 
cant English  Bibles  in  the  Library. 

The  Flowers  Collection  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  numerous 
collections  of  manuscripts.  Among 
these,  several  stand  out  as  of  special  in- 
terest and  value  to  research. 

The  Charles  Wesley  Andrews  papers 
consist  of  3,637  items,  dated  between 
1817  and  1900.  Andrews  was  an  Epis- 
copal minister  of  Shepardstown,  W. 
Va.,  a  century  ago.  His  correspondence, 
both  prior  to  and  after  the  Civil  War, 
deals  with  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions of  his  troubled  period.  Andrews 
also  kept  journals,  one  dated  1817, 
another  1839,  another  in  the  1840's 
when  he  was  touring  Kansas,  and  sever- 
al diaries  written  during  the  War  it- 
self. 

The  James  M.  Bell  papers,  about  fif- 
teen thousand  items,  are  a  rich  collection 
from  Pennsylvania  having  both  politi- 
cal and  commercial  interest.  Bell's 
associates  in  the  South  were  numerous, 
and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  prominent. 
There  is  a  George  Washington  signa- 
ture on  one  paper.  Ranging  in  date 
from  1750  to  1870,  the  collection  has 
value  for  students  of  American  govern- 
ment and  Civil  War  finance. 

A  good  Civil  War  collection,  the 
Richard  G.  M.  Dunovant  papers,  con- 
sists of  145  items,  all  dated  1861.  Briga- 
dier General  Dunovant  gives  an  account 


of  the  Confederate  preparations  for  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  defense 
of  Charleston  Harbor  in  Charleston's 
most  momentous  days. 

The  diary  of  William  N.  Foster  gives 
a  running  account  of  the  activities  of 
some  of  the  Union  troops.  Foster  was 
a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  110th  Regi- 
ment of  Ohio  troops  stationed  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  between  January  1  and 
June  13,  1863,  the  period  covered  by  the 
diary. 

The  Duncan  McLaurin  papers  in- 
clude the  personal  and  business  cor- 
respondence of  the  McLaurin  family, 
1830-1872,  most  of  the  papers  falling  in 
the  two  decades  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
They  give  a  picture  of  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  South,  and  especial- 
ly of  conditions  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Mississippi.  The  collection  consists  of 
about  1850  pieces. 

Typescript  copies  of  twenty-three 
letters  of  M.  I.  Manigault,  given  to  the 
Flowers  Collection  by  Mrs.  Sterling 
Graydon  of  Greenwood,  S.  C,  represent 
an  earlier  period.  The  range  of  dates 
is  1790-1820. 

The  papers  of  Edwin  C.  Gregory, 
1898-1948,  will  be  of  interest  to  North 
Carolinians.  Gregory  served  in  the 
state  Senate  and  practiced  law  in  Salis- 
bury. Among  other  significant  docu- 
ments in  this  collection  of  3500  items 
are  letters  to  and  from  Gregory's  father- 
in-law,  Lee  S.  Overman,  the  United 
States  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

About  650  items  have  been  added  to 
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the  papers  of  Herbert  Jackson  Drane, 
Congressman  from  Florida  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
These  items  are  dated  1921-1944. 

Mrs.  Nina  Adelaide  Taylor  Matthews 
of  Claremore,  Okla.,  is  the  donor  of 
an  addition  to  the  James  Taylor  papers, 
1851-1956.  This  collection  deals  mainly 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 
in  western  North  Carolina  between 
1866  and  1886. 

The  George  Matthews  papers,  1853- 
1864,  are  mostly  letters  from  Captain 
Matthews  of  the  National  Eagle  to  the 
ship's  owners,  written  from  various 
ports,  especially  Calcutta  and  New 
Orleans.  The  papers  concern  the  prob- 
lems of  merchant  shipping  immediate- 
ly before  and  during  the  Civil  War. 

Colonel  John  D.  Langston  has  added 
ten  volumes  to  the  collection  bearing 
his  name  in  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment. The  volumes  contain  corre- 
spondence and  speeches  of  the  pe- 
riod 1905-1955.  Colonel  Langston, 
an  alumnus  of  Trinity  College,  heads 
a  law  firm  in  Goldsboro.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  work  in  connection  with 
national  Selective  Service  during  World 
War  II. 

The  Frederick  W.  Clark  papers,  1861- 
1889,  are  of  interest  to  Civil  War  his- 
torians. Clark  was  a  member  of  the 
Tenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers, which  formed  a  part  of  General 
McClellan's  Army  of  the  Potomac;  his 


wife  and  mother  lived  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  in  1861  and  1862.  The  collection 
of  papers  contains  not  only  many  letters 
presenting  accounts  of  life  in  the  Union 
Army  but  also  others  giving  the  activi- 
ties of  the  women  of  Northampton  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers. 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  Executive  Committee 
on  October  3,  two  life  members  of  the 
Friends  were  elected:  General  Robert 
L.  Eichelberger,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Edward  Wallace,  of  Havertown, 
Pa.  General  Eichelberger  in  1955  con- 
tributed his  personal  and  official  papers 
to  the  Library,  together  with  books  and 
other  source  materials  for  the  period 
1916-1951.  Mrs.  Wallace  is  the  donor 
of  several  early  versions  of  the  English 
Bible,  enumerated  in  the  section, 
"Recent  Acquisitions." 

EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

MISS  Esther  Evans,  a  member  of 
the  Library  staff,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Friends  of  the  Library  Editorial 
Committee.  The  other  members  of 
this  committee  are  Professor  Carlyle  J. 
Frarey,  Professor  Paull  F.  Baum,  Mr. 
Henry  Schuman,  and  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Simkins,  Jr.  The  committee  edits  Li- 
brary Notes  and  other  occasional  publi- 
cations. 
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A  BULLETIN  ISSUED  FOR 


The  Friends  of 'Duke  University  Jftbrary 


December,  1957 


EARLY  BOOKS  ON  THE  BUILDING  ARTS 
IN  FOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARIES 

Louise  Hall* 


JUST  closing  is  the  centennial  year  of 
The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, whose  North  Carolina  Chapter 
archives  are  deposited  in  the  Duke 
University  Library.  Hence  the  moment 
has  never  seemed  more  appropriate  for 
extending  the  usefulness  of  a  private 
survey  begun  by  the  compiler  in  1931. 
Its  object,  then  as  now,  has  been  to  avert 
costly  duplication  of  the  architectural 
classics,  and  related  works,  in  the  Duke 
University  Library  (for  which  the  Na- 
tional Union  Catalog  location  symbol 
is  NcD),  and  in  the  three  libraries  of 
the  Greater  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro  (NcGW),  Raleigh 
(NcRS),  and  Chapel  Hill  (NcU).  On 
the  accompanying  union  list  a  few  titles, 
not  otherwise  located,  are  marked  for 
convenience  with  a  fifth  symbol,  the 
initials  of  the  owner  (L.H.).  Each 
title  not  yet  available  in  any  of  the  four 
libraries  is  hopefully  followed  by  a  space 
(indicated  by  a  short  line)  for  future 
entry  of  the  location  symbol,  although 

*  Dr.  Hall  is  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture. 


several  works  extant  in  one  to  six  copies 
are  unlikely  to  be  acquired.  The  com- 
piler hopes  that  this  list  will  be  valuable 
for  research  and  teaching. 

The  difficulty  of  reducing  the  present 
list  to  workable  size  may  be  meas- 
ured by  visualizing  the  catalog  of  the 
Avery  Memorial  Architectural  Library, 
founded  at  Columbia  University  in 
1890.  Its  edition  of  1895,  a  large 
quarto,  four  inches  thick,  contains 
entries  for  more  early  architectural 
books  acquired  by  that  library  in  the 
space  of  five  years  than  are  to  be  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  this  day;  and  the  edition 
promised  for  the  autumn  of  1958  will 
comprise  over  240,000  entries  in  six  folio 
volumes  of  two  thousand  pages  each. 
Clearly  the  four  libraries  surveyed  in 
North  Carolina  cannot  compete  with 
libraries  intended  to  support  graduate 
study  in  the  field;  nor — fortunately — 
are  our  four  libraries  in  competition 
with  one  another.    Through  this  union 
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list  we  four  may  share  to  the  best 
advantage  whatever  we  now  possess  in 
a  field  notable  for  the  rarity  and  cost 
of  volumes  published  in  small  editions 
in  the  first  place  and  seldom  offered  for 
sale  now. 

Should  it  become  possible  to  continue 
the  present  list  in  Library  Notes,  a 
larger  number  of  holdings  in  the  four 
libraries  may  be  confidently  expected. 

In  this  work  the  compiler  has  been 
aided  immeasurably  by  Miss  Florence 
E.  Blakely,  NcD  Reference  Librarian, 
and  her  colleagues  Miss  Mary  W. 
Canada  and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Morris; 
also  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Simkins,  NcD 
Curator  of  Rare  Books;  by  Dr.  Law- 
rence F.  London,  Research  Librarian 
in  the  NcU  Rare  Book  Room;  and  by 
Miss  Louise  McG.  Hall,  NcU  Reference 
Librarian,  whose  similar  name  may 
leave  her  vulnerable  to  criticism  justly 
borne  by  the  compiler. 

In  truth,  the  compiler's  criteria  for  in- 
clusion of  works  may  require  defense. 
Everyone  seems  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes an  architectural  book  except  the 
architectural  historian,  who  can  only  be 
sure  that  no  definition  formulated  in  his 
own  time  and  place  may  be  safely 
pushed  back  into  some  other  time  and 
place  without  amendment.  It  is  fruit- 
less, for  example,  to  complain  that  engi- 
neering books  are  not  architectural 
books,  when  the  divorce  of  those  fields 
is  barely  a  century  behind  us  and  recon- 
ciliation imminent.    The  list  includes, 


of  course,  the  conventionally  accepted 
architectural  classics,  such  as  those  in 
print  down  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  were  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  William  B.  Dinsmoor  in 
"The  Literary  Remains  of  Sebastiano 
Serlio,"  Art  Bulletin,  xxrv  (1942),  55-91, 
1 15-154.  Further,  the  list  contains  most 
of  the  works  selected  by  Dr.  Carroll 
L.  V.  Meeks  in  1949  for  exhibition 
under  the  title  "Books  and  Buildings" 
in  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Yale 
University.  On  the  same  basis,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  are  added 
from  a  list  prepared  about  the  same 
time  by  Professor  James  Grote  Van 
Derpool,  Avery  Librarian,  Columbia 
University;  both  lists  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Historians,  vin  (Jan.- June,  1949),  55-85. 
The  Journal  has  carried  current  check- 
lists compiled  by  Miss  Ruth  V.  Cook, 
now  retired  as  Librarian  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Library,  Harvard  University, 
whose  personal  advice  on  books  has 
been  ever  ready  and  welcome.  A  few 
works  have  been  introduced  from  the 
exhibition  entitled  "Architecture  and 
Ornament,"  held  in  1952  at  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library,  New  York,  whence  a 
typescript  catalog  was  then  supplied  by 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Felice  Stampfle 
from  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr., 
whose  address  at  a  Friends  of  the 
Library  Dinner  will  be  recalled. 

In  her  selection  the  compiler  has  also 
given  careful  attention  to  books  which 
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are  known  to  have  had  practical  use. 
Rather  than  keeping  to  the  usual  British 
and  Continental  points  of  view,  she  has 
included  books  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  architecture  in  the  New 
World.  Some  of  the  colonials  were 
immediate  recipients  of  the  Renaissance 
form  ideal  in  Ibero-America  (see  be- 
low, Nos.  7  and  15);  others — owing 
to  England's  delayed  comprehension  of 
that  ideal,  beyond  its  superficial — 
became  perpetuators  of  Mediaeval 
customs  in  Anglo-America  (Nos.  50 
and  57).  In  the  former  connection,  a 
debt  is  owed  to  bibliographers  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  to  Dr.  Irving  A.  Leo- 
nard's studies  of  book  shipments  from 
Spain;  and  to  Dr.  George  Kubler's 
Mexican  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (New  Haven,  1948),  which 
verified  the  compiler's  own  rough  notes 
of  the  1930s  documenting  the  extent  of 
importation  into  Mexico,  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  four  major 
architectural  classics  (Nos.  1,  2,  14,  and 
30).  To  show  the  use  of  books  in 
Anglo-America,  convenient  lists  have 
been  published  in  Dr.  T.  G.  Wright's 
Literary  culture  in  early  New  England 
(New  Haven,  1920),  with  selections 
from  the  Harvard  College  Library 
catalog  and  supplements,  1723-25, 
which  have  since  become  available  in 
facsimile;  in  Dr.  Clifford  K.  Shipton's 
studies  of  early  inventories;  and  in  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Morison's  Puritan  pronaos 
of  1935,  now  current  under  the  title 


The  intellectual  life  of  colonial  New 
England  (New  York,  1956).  Helpful 
in  our  own  area  have  been  Dr.  P.  A. 
Bruce's  Institutional  history  of  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (New  York, 
1910) ;  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks'  Libraries 
and  literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
eighteenth  century  (Washington, 
1896) ;  Dr.  John  Spencer  Bassett's  Writ- 
ings of  Colonel  William  Byrd  of  West- 
over  in  Virginia  Esqr.  (New  York, 
1901);  and  the  monumental  work  by 
another  entertaining  speaker  at  a 
Friends  of  the  Library  Dinner,  Miss  E. 
Millicent  Sowerby,  whose  Catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Wash- 
ington, 1952-  )  will  assume  an  even 
more  useful  role  when  the  index 
volume  sent  to  press  several  years  ago 
is  released. 

Valuable  as  are  these  several  printed 
sources,  however,  some  of  the  most 
telling  evidences  of  colonial  ownership 
— only  a  few  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  list  for  lack  of  space — 
occur  in  surviving  books  from  the 
libraries  of  building  artificers,  proto- 
architects,  or  talented  amateurs  (Nos. 
135  and  146);  in  private  manuscript 
catalogs  of  perhaps  one  leaf  only  (No. 
141);  or  in  ephemeral  pamphlets  such 
as  A  catalogue  of  the  boo\s  belonging 
to  the  Charles-Town  Library  Society  in 
. . .  South-Carolina  (London,  1750),  and 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
catalogs  studied  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Peterson. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 


Of  primary  importance  among  these 
rare  pamphlets  are  the  fragments  of 
auction  catalogs  issued  between  1844 
and  1850  by  dealers  who  then  glutted 
the  American  market  with  architectural 
books  from  the  stupendous  collection 
of  Connecticut-born  Ithiel  Town,  a 
housewright  in  Massachusetts,  architect 
in  New  York,  and  occasional  resident 
of  North  Carolina  as  builder  of  the 
Clarendon  Bridge  over  the  Cape  Fear 
River  near  Fayetteville,  1819-20,  and 
as  co-designer  of  the  State  Capitol,  1833- 
40.  Town  possessed  approximately  a 
third  of  the  magnificent  books  of  en- 
gravings listed  below,  and  often  several 
editions  of  a  given  work;  for  example, 
at  least  eight  editions  of  Vitruvius  (No. 
2),  including  one  of  the  incunabula  and 
the  sought-after  Como,  1521.  Had  the 
four  North  Carolina  libraries  been  buy- 
ing in  this  field  at  the  death  of  Ithiel 
Town,  Esq.,  our  union  list  might  bristle 
with  location  symbols  today. 

Anyone  who  can  bring  himself  to 
read  the  following  list  consecutively 
may  be  startled  by  prophecies  of  the 
present  inherent  in  the  past.  Thus  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  of 
Anglo-American  settlement  is  marked 
abroad,  in  six  titles  (Nos.  125-130),  first 

Alberti,  Leone  Battista 

1.  . . .  De  re  aedificatoria  .  . 


by  a  salute  to  the  waning  Baroque,  and 
then  by  a  forecast  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  clash  between  archaeological 
stylism — both  Classical  and  Mediaeval 
— and  the  world  of  experimental 
science;  a  battle  not  yet  resolved  on  all 
university  campuses  despite  its  outcome 
elsewhere  in  a  world  of  space.  It  is 
salutary  to  observe,  in  various  languages 
throughout  the  list,  the  trustful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inevitable  "modern 
times";  of  "modern  architecture"  in 
1631  (No.  71)  and  "modern  architects" 
in  1672  (No.  98) ;  and  of  "new  and  eco- 
nomical inventions"  (Nos.  28  and  146). 
That  was  the  spirit  of  Leonardo,  a 
youth  of  twenty  when  Alberti  died  in 
1472  (No.  1).  A  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  copy,  in  another  hand,  of 
Alberti's  treatise  on  painting  is  a  treas- 
ured possession  of  NcU.  Would  that 
it  were  Leonardo's  manuscript  on  archi- 
tecture, lost  before  ever  it  reached  the 
press.  For  that,  a  partial  substitute 
might  be  11  codice  Atlantico  .  .  . 
(Milano,  1894-1904). 

In  the  following  list,  considerations 
of  space  have  necessitated  the  omission 
of  many  editions  of  Alberti,  Vitruvius, 
and  others. 


[Florentiae,  1485]. 
(MS.  written  between   1452  and   1467,  unillustrated.) 
■Libri  de  re  aedificatoria  dece.    Opus  integril  et  absolutu: 

diligenterq;  recognitum  .  .  .  Parrhisiis  [15 12]. 
/  died  libri  de  Varchitettura  .  .  .  [tr.  Pietro  Lauro]. 
Vinegia,  1546. 


NcU 
NcD 
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-L'architettura  .  .  .  [tr.  Cosimo  Bartoli].     Firenze,  1550.  NcD 


-L' architecture  et  art  de  bien  bastir  ...  [tr.  Ian  Martin]. 
Paris,  1553. 

-The  architecture  ...  [ex  ed.  Cosimo  Bartoli,  tr.  James  Leoni]. 

London,  1726. 
— London,  1739. 


London,  1755.  NcD 

Ed  J.  Rykwert,  Ten  boo\s  .  .  .  London,  1955.  NcD,  NcRS 

(Includes  R.  du  Fresne,   "Life,"  from  ed.  London,   1739.) 

Vitruvitjs,  incorrectly  \nown  as  Vitruvius  Pollio,  Marcus   (or  Lucius). 

2.  .  .  .  Ad  Cesarem  Augustum   de  architectura  liber  primus   [-decimus]   .  .   . 

[Roma,  i486].  

(The  Roman  MS.,  known  only  through  mediaeval  copies — such  as  those  in 
the  monasteries  of  Monte  Cassino  and  St.  Gall — to  which  Poggio  Bracciolini 
called  attention  in  141 4,  furnished  theorists  with  a  quotable  source  sanctified 
by  antiquity.    The  original  illustrations  had  not  survived  the  recopyings.) 

M.  Vitruvius  per  locundum  solito  castigatior  factus  cum  figuris  et  tabula 

.  .  .  [Venetiis,  1511].  

(The  first  illustrated  ed.  Some  of  Fra  Giovanni  Giocondo's  136  woodcuts 
derived  from  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini's  MS.,  which  remained  un- 
published until   1 841.) 

Vitruvius  iterum  [de  architectura]  et  Frontinus  [de  aqueductibus  urbis 

Romae]  &  Iocundo  revisi  repurgatique  .  .  .  [Florentiae,  15 13].  NcU 

(The  first  Giunta  pocket  ed.,  this  had  woodcuts  imitative  of  Fra  Giocondo's 
of  15 1 1,  but  reduced  in  scale  and  quality.) 

Di  Lucio  Vitruvio  Pollione  de  architectura  libri  dece  traducti  .  .  .  in 

vulgere  affigurati:  comentati  ...  [by  Cesare  Cesariano,  of  Milan, 
for  his  patrons:  Agostino  Gallo,  of  Como,  and  Alvisio  da  Pirovano, 

of  Milan].    Como,  152 1.  

(This  first  ed.  in  Italian  is  renowned  for  its  115  elegant  woodcuts,  inspired 
by  Fra  Giocondo's  of  151 1,  but  more  suavely  designed.  Both  sets  were 
highly  imaginative.) 

M.  Vitruvii  de  architectura  libri  decern  nuper  maxima  diligentia  castigati 

atq:   excusi,  additis  Iulii  Frontini  de  aqueductibus  libris  propter 
materiae  affinitatem  .  .  .  [Florentiae,  1522].  L.H. 

(This  second  Giunta  portable  lacks  the  ornamental  initials  of  the  1513,  but 
is  extended  by  corrections.  The  copy  located,  once  owned  by  a  Jesuit, 
is  well  traveled.) 

M.   Vitruvii  de  architectura  decern    .   .   .  cum   nonnullis  figuris  .   .   . 

additis  Iulii  frontini  de  aqueductibus  libris  .  .  .  [Lyons]  1523.  

(Though  in  octavo,  this  ed.  is  particularly  desirable  for  its  handsome  set  of 
171  woodcuts,  in  which  are  combined  imitations  of  all  Fra  Giocondo's  136  of 
1511,  and  35  similarly  derived  from  Cesariano's  115  of  1521.) 


LIBRARY  NOTES 


-/  died  libri  dell'  architettura  .  .  .  [tr.  D.  Barbaro].    Venetia,  1584.  NcU 

(Barbaro's    scholarly   translation    had    appeared    first   in    1556,    and    exerted 
perhaps  the  widest  influence  of  any.     See  below,  No.  34.) 


M.  Vitruvii  Pollionis  de  architectura  libri  decern  .  .  .  [ed.  G.  Philander] 

.  .  .  adiecta  est  epitome  in  omnes  Georgii  Agricolae  de  mensuris  & 
ponderibus  libros  .  .  .  cum  graeco  pariter  &  latino  indice  .  .  .  Lugd. 
[Lyons],  1586.  NcD 

(Philander,  a  member  of  the  Vitruvian  Academy  in  Rome,  dedicated  to 
Francis  I  his  first  ed.  of  1545,  which  preceded  Barbaro's  translation,  above, 
and  was  specifically  cited  in  1563  by  Shute,  No.  33.) 

Architecture  ou  art  de  bien  bastir  .  .  .  [tr.  Ian  Martin,  augmented  by 

Jean  Goujon].     Paris,  1547.  

Les  dix  livres  d 'architecture  .  .  .  corrigez  et  traduits  nouvellement  .  .  . 

avec  des  notes  &  des  figures  [by  Claude  Perrault].    Paris,  1673.  NcD 

(This  resplendent  Louis  XIV  ed.  was  published  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Academie  royale  d'architecture,  Nos.  97  and  104,  by  the  designer  of  the 
East  Facade  of  the  Louvre,  Nos.  91  and  92,  who  displayed  in  his  2d  ed.  of 
1684  some  of  the  daring  construction  methods  there  employed.  Mean- 
while he  found  time  to  publish  an  abridgment  in  1674,  first  translated  into 
English  in  1692.  No  full  translation  of  the  ten  books  appeared  in  English 
until  William  Newton's,  2  v.,  London,   1791.) 

The  civil  architecture  of  Vitruvius  ...  [tr.  William  Wilkins]  .  .  .  with 

an  .  .  .  historical  view  of  .  .  .  architecture  amongst  the  Greeks  .  .  . 
London,  1812.  NcD,  NcRS 

The  architecture  of  Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio,  in  ten  boo\s  .  .  .  [tr.  Joseph 

Gwilt].    London,  1826.  NcRS 

Vitruvii  de  architectura  libri  decern  .  .  .  ediderunt  Valentinus  Rose  et 

Herman  Muller-Striibing  .  .  .  Lipsiae,  1867.  NcD,  NcU 

(Among  subsequent  eds.  of  this  durable  old  Roman  author,  the  Latin  text  is 
given  by  F.  Krohn,  1912;  the  English  tr.  by  M.  H.  Morgan,  1914,  2d  ed. 
1926;  and  the  Latin  and  English  on  facing  pages  by  F.  Granger,  1931-34.) 

Grapaldi,  Francesco  Mario. 

3.  De  partibus  aedium,  libri  duo  .  .  .  [Parmae,  1494?].  

(Many  later  eds.  popularized  this  work  north  of  the  Alps.  As  early  as  1553, 
it  was  cited  in  England  by  the  lexicographer  John  Withals.) 

Colonna  (or  Coltjmna),  Fra  Francesco. 

4.  Hypnerotomachia  poliphili  .  .  .  [Venetiis,  1499].  NcU 

(This  first  folio  ed.,  the  earliest  illustrated  book  to  come  from  the  Aldus 
press,  has  171  woodcuts  from  designs  attributed  to  some  of  Italy's  best  known 
painters;  the  woodcuts  proved  influential  stylistically,  despite  the  non-archi- 
tectural character  of  the  text.  Among  incunabula  in  the  field,  the  only 
example  known  to  be  in  North  Carolina  is  this  located  copy,  which  bears 
on  its  binding  the  device  of  a  former  owner,  Madame  Victoire  Louise  Marie 
Therese,  one  of  the  three  literary  daughters  of  Louis  XV.) 
French  tr.,  Ian  Martin  and  Jacques  Gohorry.    Paris,  1544.  
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-Reprint.    Paris  [1926].  NcU 


-English  tr.,  R.  Dallyngton?,  London,  1592.  

— On  film.  NcD 


Reprint.    London,  1890.  NcD,  NcGW 

Viator,  Jean  Pelerin,  called. 

5.  De  artificiali  perspectiva  .  .  .  Toul,  1505.  

(A  pioneer  text  on  perspective,  important  in  the  development  of  the  Renais- 
sance form   ideal;  compare  Nos.  6,  8,   14,  24,  26,  27,  31,  34,  and  so  on.) 

Pacioli,  Fra  Luca  de. 

6.  De  divina  proportione  .  .  .  Venice,  1509.  

(MS.  completed  by   1497,  with  20  chapters  on  architecture.) 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Saint. 

7.  Libellus  vere  aureus  .  .  .  nova  insula  Utopia  .  .  .  [Louvain,  15 16].  

(Juan  de  Zummaraga,  nominated  first  bishop  of  Mexico  in  1527,  underscored 
the  architectural  passages  in  his  copy,  possibly  the  Erasmus-Froben  ed. 
with  title-borders  by  Hans  Holbein,  Basle,  151 8;  and  his  friend  Vasco  de 
Quiroga,  first  bishop  of  Michoacan,  sought  guidance  from  the  same  copy 
for  the  laying  out  of  New  World  towns.  But  so  precocious  a  colonial 
bloom  of  humanism  soon  shriveled  under  the  frown  of  the  Holy  Office. 
A  century  later  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  returning  to  England  in  1640,  gave 
his  copy  with  other  books  to  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  and 
by  1683  a  Boston  bookseller  was  carrying  it  in  stock.  While  the  writings 
of  Erasmus  could  claim  more  owners,  More's  work  appears  in  not  a  few 
inventories,  as  for  example   in  the  Byrd   library  at  Westover  in  Virginia.) 

Durer,  Albrecht. 

8.  Underweysung  der  messung,  mit  detn  zirc\el  vu  richtscheyt,  in  linien  ebnen 

unnd  gantzen  corporen  .  .  .  Nuremberge,  1525.  

.  .   .  Institutionum  geometricarum  libris,  lineas,  superficies  et  solida 

corpora  tractavit  .  .  .  Lutetia  [Paris],  1532.  


9.  Etliche  underricht  zu  bejestigung  der  stett,  schloss  und  flec1{en  .  .  .  [Nurn- 

berg]   1527.  

De  urbibus  arcibus  castellisque  .  .  .  [tr.  J.  Camerario].    Parisiis,  1535.         

10.  Hierin    sind    begriffen    vier    bHicher    von    menschlicher    proportion    .    .    . 

Nuremberg,  1528.  

...Delia  simmetria  .  .  .  [tr.  G.  P.  Gallucci].    Venetia,  1591.  NcD 


Sagredo,  Diego  Lopez  de. 

//.  Medidas  del  Romano:  necessarias  alos  oficiales  que  quieren  seguir  las  jorma- 
ciones  delas  basas  colunas  capiteles  y  otras  piecas  delos  edificios 

antiguos  .  .  .  [Toledo,  1526].  

(In  dialogue  form,  based  on  Vitruvius,  by  Juana  la  Loca's  chaplain.) 
Facsim.  ed.,  from  the  only  known  copy.    Madrid,  1946.  NcD 
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[Calvi,  Marco  Fabio]. 

12.  Antiquae  urbis  Romae  cum  regionibus  simulachrum  .  .  .  [Romae,  1532]. 

Sanmicheli,  Michele. 

73.  Lettere  .  .  .  [1534  and  1541,  notes  by  G.  Milanesi].    Firenze,  1881. 

Serlio,  Sebastiano. 

14.  II  primo  [-quinto]  libro  d ' architettura  .  .  .  [Book  IV,  Venetia,  1537;  Book 
III,  Venetia,  1540;  Books  I-II,  Paris,  1545;  Book  V,  Paris  1547]. 

(Bound  as  one.)     Book  I,  2d  ed.   [Vinetia,   1551];   Book  II,  2d  ed. 

[Vinetia,   1551];   Book  III,  2d  ed.,  Venetia,   1544;   Book  IV,  3d 
ed.,  Venetia,  1544;  Book  V,  2d  ed.,  Venetia  [1551]. 

75.  Extraordinario  libro  di  architettura  .  .  .  Lione  (Lyons),  155 1. 

(The  earliest  collected  quarto,  containing  Books  I-V  with  the  Extraordinary 
Book  appended  and  paged  separately,  came  out  in  Venice,  1566.  Hence 
nothing  but  quick  transit  of  the  individual  Books  can  explain  the  immediate 
embodiment  of  Serlio's  woodcuts  in  Claudio  de  Arciniega's  seventy-foot 
monument  of  1559  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  V  in  his  distant 
Mexico  City.  Less  startling,  as  a  matter  of  ways  and  means,  was  John 
Shute's  dependence  upon  Serlio's  individual  Books  in  England  by  1563,  No. 
33-) 

16.  II  settimo  libro  d' architettura  .  .  .  Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1575. 

(Serlio  had  announced  this  as  forthcoming  in  1545,  but  he  died  nearly 
a  quarter-century  before  it  appeared.  Other  materials  intended  by  him 
for  the  press  remain  in  MS.  even  today.) 

Benese,  Sir  Richard  de. 

77.  This  bo\e  sheweth  the  maner  of  measurynge  .  .  .  Southwarke  [1537?]- 
On  film:  Southwarke  [1537?];  London  [1540?]. 


NcD 


NcD 


NcD 


-On  film:  London,  1563;  London  [1565?]. 


NcD,  NcU 
NcD 


Boorde,  Andrew. 

18.  The  bo\e  for  to  lerne  a  man  .  .  .  buyldyng  .  .  .  [London,  1540?].  

On  film.  NcD,  NcU 

(A  possible  misreading  as  "Booth's  architecture" — unknown — would  place 
a  copy  by  1690  in  the  library  of  Col.  John  Carter,  of  Lancaster  County, 
Virginia.) 

Vasari,  Giorgio. 

79.  he  vite  de'  piu  eccellente  architetti,  pittori,  e  scultori  ...  2  v.  Firenze, 

1550.  

Firenze,  1772  (Vols.  6  and  7  only).  NcU 

Ed.  Guglielmo  della  Valle,  11  v.   Siena,  1791-94.  NcU 

(Numerous    later    eds.    and    abridgments    are    available    in    the    four 
libraries.) 


Title-page  of  Book  IV  of  Serlio's  Architettura 
(Cf.  Item   No.   14) 


LIBRARY  NOTES 


Blum  (or  Bloem),  Hans. 

20.  Quinque  columnarum  exacta  descriptio  .  .  .  Zurich,  1550.  

(England  felt  the  influence  of  this  long  before  publication  of  the  first 
English  ed.,  London,  1608.) 

Cataneo,  Pietro  di  Giacomo. 

21.  I  quattro  primi  libri  di  architettura  .  .  .  Vinegia,  1554.  

L 'architettura  .  .  .  i  primi  quattro  libri  .  .  .  aggiunti  di  piu  il  quinto, 

sesto,  settimo,  e  ottavo  libri  .  .  .  Venetia,  1567.  

Labacco    {or  Abacco),  Antonio. 

22.  Libro  .  .  .  appartenente  a  I 'architettura  .  .  .  [Roma,  1558].  

Androuet  du  Cerceau  (or  Du  Cerceau),  Jacques,  the  elder. 

23.  [Premier-troisieme]'  Livre  d' architecture  .  .  .   [Book  I,  Paris,  1559;  Book 

II,  Paris,   1561;   Book  III,  Paris,   1572].  

24.  hecons  de  perspective  positive  .  .  .  Paris,  1576.  

25.  he  premier    [-deuxieme]    volume  des  plus  excellents    [beaux]    bastiments 

de  France  .  .  .  [Book  I,  Paris,  1576;  Book  II,  Paris,  1579].  

(Contains  important  plates  of  buildings  long  since  destroyed.) 

Books  I  and  II,  2d  ed.    Paris,  1607.  

3d  ed.    Paris,  1648.  

Vries,  Jan  Vredeman  de. 

26.  Scenographiae,  sive  perspectivae  .  .  .  Anvers,  1560.  

Variae  architecturae  formae:  a  Joanne  Vredemanni  Vriesio,  magno  artis 

huius  studiosorum  commodo  inventae  .  .  .  Antverpiae,  1601.  NcD 

(The  date  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  prints  within  were  pulled  from  the 
copperplates  of  1560.  Theodor  Galle  acquired  legitimately,  or  pirated,  the 
20  worn  copperplates;  burnished  off  the  name  of  Hieronymus  Cock,  which 
can  still  be  deciphered;  added  his  own  name  to  most  of  the  plates;  and 
introduced  an  engraved  title-page  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  name 
of  the  author,  whose  Mannerist  ornament  had  become  popular  mean- 
while in  Elizabethan  England.  A  subsequent  owner  of  the  located  copy 
mounted  the  plates  in  an  album,  inserting  after  Galle's  tide-page  the 
portrait  plate  of  the  author  by  Henricus  Hondius,  whose  ed.  appeared  in 
Leyden,  1604;  compare  No.  62  below.  The  album  gains  associational 
interest  from  the  embossed  ex  libris  of  the  late  Lloyd  and  Whitney  Warren, 
architects,  of  New  York;  the  latter  remembered  especially  for  his  recon- 
struction in  1921-28  of  the  war-gutted  Louvain  University  Library,  with 
its  balustrade  of  strapwork  letters — comparable  to  the  Mannerist  ornament  of 
Jan  Vredeman  de  Vries — forming  the  controversial  inscription:  FURORE 
TEUTONICA  DIRUTA  DONO  AMERICANO  RESTITUTA. 

Cousin,  Jean. 

2J.  he  hivre  de  perspective  .  .  .  Paris,  1560.  
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Delorme,  Philibert. 

28.  Nouvelles  inventions  pour  bien  bastir,  &  a  petits  frais  .  .  .  Paris,  1561.  

(Formed  part  of  the  following  work.) 

Le  premier  tome  de  V architecture  .  .  .  Paris,  1567-68.  

(Formed,  in  turn,  part  of  the  following  work.) 

Architecture  .  .  .  oeuvre  entiere,  contenant  onze  livres,  augmentee  de 

deux  .  .  .  Paris,  1626.  NcD 

Facsim.  ed.,  selections  by  C.  Niget  from  eds.  of  1567-68,  1626,  and 

1648.    Paris,  1894.  NcRS 

29.  ...  Lettres  et  devis  . . .  relatives  a  la  construction  du  Chdteau  de  Chenonceau 

[ed.  Chevalier].    Paris,  1864.  NcD 

Vignola,  Giacomo  Barozzio,  called. 

_jo.  Regola  delli  cinque  ordini  d'architettura  .  .  .  [Venetia,  1562  (not  1563)].  

Ed.  with  44  pi.  (PL  xxv  wanting),  no  imprint.     [Roma,  1600?].  NcD 

(Before   1600,  all  eds.  contained  32  pi.;   after   1600,  each  ed.  carried  either 
a  different  title,  or  an  imprint,  or  had   45  pi.) 

Regola  .  .  .  con  la  nuova  aggionta  di  Michel-Angelo  Buonaroti  .  .  . 

[Italian,  Dutch,  French,  and  German].    t'Amstelredam,  161 9.  

(Vignola's  work  did  for  the   Continent  what  Palladio's  did  for  England.) 

Vignola:  or  the  compleat  architect.     Shewing  .  .  .  the  five  orders  .  .  . 

[tr.  Joseph  Moxon].    London,  1655.  

Cours  d' architecture ,  qui  comprend  les  ordres  de  Vignole  .  .  .  [ed.  A.  C. 

D'Aviler].    2  v.    Paris,  1691.  

Regies  des  cinq  ordres  d' architecture  .  .  .  [Vol.  i  in  Jombert's  Biblio- 

theque  portative  d' architecture  .  .  .].    Paris,  1764.  

Architettura  .  .  .  cioe  regola  delli  cinque  ordini  .  .  .  [Italian  and  Latin]. 

Roma,  1765.  NcGW 

(Numerous    later    student    eds.    were    issued    under    the    influence    of    the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts;  e.g.,  those  of  Esquie,  Tucker,  and  Ware.) 

3/.  Le  due  regole  delta  prospettiva  .  .  .  Roma,  1583.  

Ed.  E.  Danti.    Roma,  1644.  NcD 


Palissy,  Bernard. 

32.  Recepte  veritable  .  .  .  en  ce  livre  est  contenu  le  dessin  d'un  jardin  .  .  .  d'une 

ville  de  jorteresse  ...  La  Rochelle,  1563. 
(One  copy  survives.     The  work  appeared  again,  as  follows.) 
Discours  admirables  de  la  nature  des  eaux  et  fontaines,  tant  naturelles 

qu'artificielles  .  .  .  Paris,  1580. 
(The  two  works  were  reprinted  together  under  the  absurd  title:  Le  moyen 
de  devenir  riche  .   .   .   Paris,    1636;    and   are  found   in   various   eds.  of  the 
Oeuvres  completes  .  .  .  ,  e.g.,  Paris,  1777,  and  Paris,  1844.) 
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. . .  Architecture  &  ordonnance  de  la  grotte  rustique  de  M onset gneur 

le  Due  de  Montmorency  .  .  .  d'apres  V edition  de  La  Rochelle,  1563 

.  .  .  Paris,  191 9.  NcD 

Selections,  tr.  H.  M.  Fox,  A  delectable  garden  .  .  .  [Peekskill,  N.  Y.] 

193 1.  NcRS 

Shute,  John. 

33.  The  first  and  chief  groundes  of  architecture  .  .  .  by  John  Shute  paynter  and 

archytecte  .  .  .  London,  1563.  

(Of  this  first  English  work  on  the  five  orders,  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  I, 
a  handful  of  first  ed.  copies  survive.  Shute  had  become  one  of  the  earliest 
English  architectural  travelers  when  sent  by  his  patron  in  1550  to  Italy  to 
"confer  with  .  .  .  skilful  maisters  in  architectur."  Small  evidence 
of  his  travels  emerges  from  his  text,  wherein  he  cited  "experte  writer 
Sebastianus"  Serlio's  Books,  No.  14,  and  the  Vitruvian  annotations  of 
Serlio's  old  pupil  Philander,  No.  2.  In  1550  both  those  men  were  in 
Lyons;  Serlio  putting  to  press  his  Extraordinary  Book,  and  Philander  readying 
his  1552  ed.,  which  Serlio  is  thought  by  some  to  have  helped  him  illustrate. 
Whether  Shute  broke  his  journey  to  or  from  Italy  in  Lyons  to  "confer" 
with  them,  readers  are  left  to  guess.  Purely  decorative  was  the  rank  he 
assumed  in  the  title  of  his  thin  folio;  within,  he  referred  to  Serlio  as  an 
artificer,  his  own  proper  style  under  the  Statute  of  Artificers  of  1563.) 

Facsim.  ed.    London,  1912.  NcD,  NcGW 


Barbaro,  Danielle 

34.  La  pratica  della  prospettiva  .  .  .  Venetia,  1569.  

(The  author's  earliest  ed.  of  Vitruvius  was  Venice,  1556;  No.  2.) 

Theti,  Carlo. 

35.  Discorsi  delle  fortificationi  .  .  .  in  libri  otto  .  .  .  Venetia,  1569.  

Venetia  [i588]-89.  NcD 


Palladio,  Andrea. 

36.  /  quattro  libri  dell'  architettura  .  .  .  Venetia,  1570.  

Facsim.  ed.,  1  v.    Milan,  1945.  NcU 

(Every   ed.    cited   below   is   known   to   have   been   owned   by   one   or   more 
Anglo-Americans.) 

Traicte  des  cinq  ordres  d' architecture  .  .  .  [Book  I,  tr.  P.  Le  Muet]. 

Paris,  1647.  

The  first  boo\  of  architecture  .  .  .  translated  out  of  Italian  by  P1"  Le 

Muet  .  .  .  out  of  French  by  G.  R.  [Godfrey  Richards]  .  .  .  with 
several  designs  for  framing  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  William  Pope  .  .  .  London, 

1663.  

3d  ed.    London,  1676.  NcRS 

6th  ed.,   "with  the   new  model  of  the   Cathedral   of  St.   Paul's   in 

London."    London,  1700.  NcD 
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— 9th  ed.,  "with  a  new  model  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London,  as 

it  is  now  rebuilt."    London,  1721.  L.H. 

-Les  quatre  livres  de  V architecture  .  .  .   [tr.  R.  Freart  de  Chambray]. 

Paris,  1650.  

-The  architecture  of  A.  Palladio;  in  jour  boo\s  .  .  .  revis'd  .  .  .  by 

Giacomo  Lconi  .  .  .  [tr.  N.  Dubois].    4  v.  in  5.    London,  1715.  NcD 

-Andrea  Palladio 's  five  orders  of  architecture  .  .  .  revised  by  Colen  Camp- 
bell .  .  .  [Book  I].    London,  1729.  

-Fabbriche  antiche  disegnate'  da  Andrea  Palladio  .  .  .  date  in  luce  da 

Riccardo  Conte'  di  Burlington  .  .  .  London,  1730.  

(See,  relative  to  this,  A.  Pope's  Epistle  .  .  .  1731;  No.  150.) 

-Andrea  Palladio' s  architecture  in  four  boo\s  .  .  .  revis'd  .  .  .  by  EdwA 

Hoppus  ...  2  v.    London  [i733"34]-35-  

("Hoppus's  Palladio"  was  a  popular  ed.  in  the  Colonies.) 
-The  four  boo\s  of  Andrea  Palladia's  architecture  .   .   .  published  by 

Isaac  Ware  .  .  .  London,  1738.  

-Andrea    Palladio' s   elements    of   architecture,   restored    to    its    original 

perfection,  as  published  by  him  at   Venice,  anno   1581.     With  a 

geometrical  explanation  of  his  true  principles  of  perspective  .  .  .  [ed. 

J.Miller].    London  [1748?].  

(Charles  Bulfinch,  Harvard  Class  of  1781  and  designer  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  of  1795-98,  may  have  bought  his  1759  ed.  of  Miller's  Palladio 
while  traveling  abroad  in  1785-87.) 

-Architecture  de  Palladio  .  .  .  [Vol.  ii  in  Jombert's  Bibliotheque  portative 

d' architecture  .  .  .].    Paris,  1764.  

(Virginian  Thomas  Jefferson,  Minister  to  France  in  1785-89,  furnished 
Bulfinch  with  letters  of  introduction  in  Paris.  His  own  library  contained, 
among  more  noteworthy  books  on  architecture,  this  small  ed.  of  Palladio 
and  a  matching  volume,  No.  77.  For  the  two  other  volumes  in  the  series, 
sec  Nos.  30  and  38.) 

-Le  fabbriche  e  i  disegni  di  A.  Palladio  .  .  .  [ed.  O.  Bertotti-Scamozzi]. 

Vicenza,  1776-83.  


Scamozzi,  Vicenzo 

37.  Discorsi  sopra  Vantichita  di  Roma  .  .  .  Venitia,  1582.  

(Scamozzi's  works  were  less  commonly  known  than  Palladio's  in  the 
Colonies;  but  Jefferson  owned  this  first  ed.) 

jo*.  L'idea  delta  architettura  universale  .  .  .  divisa  in  X  libris  ...  2  v.  in  1. 

Venetiis,  1615.  NcD 

Grontregulen  der  bow-const  .  .  .  [ed.  J.  Schuym].    Amsterdam,  1640.  

— — Mirror  of  architecture;  or,  the  ground-rules  of  the  art  of  building  .  .  . 

London,  1670.  

(Wotton,  Browne,  and  Leybourn  were  involved  in  this  or  later  eds.;  e.g., 
Leybourn's,  London,  1708,  referring  to  Scamozzi  as  a  "master  builder  of 
Venice.") 
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Van  de  vyf  colomen  .  .  .  [ed.  S.  Bosboom].    Amsterdam,  1670.  

Brief  and  plain  description  of  the  jive  orders  of  columns  of  architecture 

.  .  .  by  S.  Bosboom  according  to  Scamozzi  .  .  .  London,  1676.  


Les  cinq  ordres  d' architecture  de  Vincent  Scamozzi  .  .  .  tirez  du  sixieme 

livre  de  son  Idee  generale  d' architecture  .  .  .  [ed.  A.  C.  D'Aviler]. 

Paris,  1685.  

Oeuvres  d' architecture  .  .  .  [Vol.  iii  in  Jombert's  Bibliotheque  portative 

d' architecture  .  .  .].    Paris,  1764.  

Stevin,  Simon. 

39.  De  beghinselen  der  weeghconst  .  .  .  Statica  .  .  .  Leyden,  1586.  

Tr.  I.H.B.  and  A.G.H.Spiers  from  Les  oeuvres  mathematiques  .  .  . 

Leiden,  1634,  Books  IV  and  V,  in:  The  physical  treatises  of  [Blaise] 

Pascal  .  .  .  [Appendix  I],  New  York,  1937.  NcD,  NcU 

Herrera,  Juan  de. 

40.  Summario  y  breve  declaracio  de  los  disenos  .  .  .  de  la  fabrica  de  San  Lorencio 

el  Real  del  Escurial  .  .  .  Madrid,  1589.  

Fontana,  Domenico. 

4/.  Delia  trasportatione  dell'  obelisco  Vaticano  .  .  .  Rome,  1590.  

(Fontana's  removal  of  Caligula's  82-foot  Egyptian  obelisk  in  1586  from 
the  Vatican  Circus  to  its  present  central  position  in  the  Piazza  before  St. 
Peter's,  at  the  behest  of  Pope  Sixtus  V,  was  a  major  engineering  feat.  The 
spectacle  attracted  most  of  the  populace.) 

Dietterlin,  Wendel. 

42.  De    quinque    columnarum    symmetria,    distributione    et    variis    eorundem 

ornamentis  .  .  .  [Strasburg]  1593.  

Architectural  .  .  .  der  fiinff  seulen  .  .  .  Niirnberg,  1598.  


Ed.  C.  Claesen:  Le  livre  de  V architecture  ...  2  v.  Liege,  1862.  NcD 

(Dietterlin's  astonishing  motifs  enjoyed   a  vogue  in  England.) 

Veranzio,  Fausto,  bp.  of  Csandd. 

4.3.  Machinae  novae  .  .  .  cum  declaratione  latina,  italica,  hispanica,  gallica,  et 

germanica  .  .  .  Venetiis  [1595]-  

(This  polyglot  text  illustrates  suspension  bridges.) 

Harington,  Sir  John. 

44.  A  new  discourse  .  .  .  the  metamorphosis  of  Aiax  .  .  .  London,  1596.  

(With  the  following:) 

An   anatomie  of  the   metamorphosed  Aiax   .   .   .   for   .   .   .   builders   .   .   . 

London,  1596.  

On  film.  NcD 
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Facsim.  ed.,  P.  Warlock  and  J.  Lindsay.    London  [1927].  NcD 

(Sir  John's  ideas  about  plumbing  were  ahead  of  their  time.) 

Lorini,  Buonaiuto. 

45.  he  fortificationi  .  .  .  Venice,  1597.  

Venice,  1609.  NcD 

Rojas,  Cristobal  de. 

46.  Teorica  y  pratica  de  fortification,  conjorme  las  medidas  y  dejensas  destos 

tiempos  .  .  .  Madrid,  1598.  

Stow,  John. 

47.  A  survay  of  London.    Contayning  the  originall,  antiquity,  increase,  moderne 

estate,  and  description  of  that  citie  .  .  .  [London]  1598.  

On  film.  NcD 

(Available  also,  on  film  or  in  print,  are  several  later  eds.  of  this  work, 
which  was  owned  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  by  1653.) 

Perret,  Jacques. 

48.  Architectura  et  perspectiva  .  .  .  [engraved  by  Theodore  de  Bry]. 

Francfort  sur  le  Mein,  1602.  

(De  Bry  had  recently  engraved  from  Governor  John  White's  Roanoke  Island 
sketches  the  plates  for  Thomas  Hariot's  Admiranda  narratio  .  .  .  Virginiae, 
1590.) 

Harrison,  Stephen. 

49.  The  arch's  of  triumph  erected  in  honor  of  the  high  and  mighty  prince. 

fames,  the  first  of  that  name  .  .  .  London,  1604.  

[Markham,  Gervasej. 

§0.  Cheape  and  good  husbandry  .  .  .  London,  1604.  

London,  1683.  NcD 

(Numerous  copies  of  this  and  the  next  practical  work  appear  in  inventories 
of  New  England  and  Virginia  estates  before  1700.) 

[Norden,  John]. 

5/.  The  surveiors  dialogue  .  .  .  London,  1607.  

(Elder  William  Brewster's  extensive  library  in  Plymouth  Colony  included 
a  copy  of  this  at  his  death  in  1643.) 

Montano,  Giovanni  Battista. 

$2.  Libro  d'architettura  .  .  .  cavati  dall'  antico  .  .  .  Roma,  1608.  


Amico,  Bernardino. 

53.  Trattato  delle  piante  et  imagini  de'  sacri  edifizi  di  Terra-Santa,  disegnate  in 

Jerusalemme  .  .  .  Roma,  1609.  NcD 
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Caus  (or  Caux),  Salomon  de. 

54.  Les  raisons  des  forces  mouvantes  avec  diverses  machines  tant  utilles  que 

plaisantes  aus  quelles  sont  adioints  plusieurs  desseings  de  grotes  et 
jontaines  .  .  .  Francfort,  1615.  

|Gidde,  Walter]. 

55.  A  boo\e  of  sundry  draughtes,  principaly  serving  for  glasiers:  and  not  im- 

pertinent for  .  .  .  other  professions  .  .  .  London,  1615.  

Ed.  H.  Shaw.    London,  1848.  

Standish,  Arthur. 

56.  New  directions  .  .  .  for  the  ina-easing  of  timber  .  .  .  London,  1615.  

Rathborne,  Aaron. 

5J.  The  surveyor  in  foure  booses  .  .  .  London,  1616.  

(The  surveyor,  in  the  literal  sense  of  supervisor  or  overseer,  has  long 
retained  in  England  special  functions  relative  to  building  practice.  Elder 
Brewster  owned  this  work  as  well  as  Nos.  51  and  56;  and  the  title 
recurs  in  later  inventories.) 

Rubens,  Sir  Peter  Paul. 

56*.  Palazzi  di  Genova,  con  le  loro  piante  ed  alzati  .  .  .  Anversa,  1622.  

(This  became  Vol.  2  of  the  2d  ed.  issued  the  same  year;  Vol.  1  of  that  work 
was  not  by  Rubens.) 

Le  Muet,  Pierre. 

59.  Maniere  de  bastir  pour  touttes  sortes  de  personnes  .  .  .  Paris,  1623;  supple- 

ment 1647.  

2d  ed.,  Maniere  de  bien  bastir  .  .  .  Paris,  1663.  

The  art  of  fair  building:  represented  in  .  .  .  uprights  of  houses  .  .  . 

[tr.  R.  Pricke].    London,  1670.  

London,  1681.  NcD 

(The  first  of  the  author's  eds.  of  Palladio  had  appeared  in  Paris,  1647,  No. 
36.) 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry. 

60.  The  elements  of  architecture ,  collected   .   .   .   from   the   best  authors  and 

examples  .  .  .  London,  1624.  

On  film.  NcU 

In  Freart  de  Chambray,  3d  ed.,  London,  1723;  see  No.  77. 


61.  Reliquiae  Wottonianae.  Or  a  collection  of  lives,  letters,  poems;  with  charac- 
ters of  sundry  personages:  and  other  incomparable  pieces  of  language 
and  art  .  .  .  London,  1651.  NcRS 
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2d  ed.     London,  1654.  NcD,  NcU 

3d  ed.    London,  1672.  NcD,  NcU 

(The  author  translated  part  of  Scamozzi,  No.  38.) 

Marolois,  Samuel. 

62.  Opera  mathematica  .  .  .  Traictans  de  geometrie,  perspective,  architecture, 
et  fortification  .  .  .  ausquels  sont  aioints  les  jondements  de  la 
perspective,  &  architecture,  de  I:  Vred.  Vriese  .  .  .  Amstelodami, 

1625.  

(Cf.  No.  26.  Marolois  had  already  issued  an  ed.  of  Jan  Vredeman  de 
Vries,  La  tres-noble  perspective  .  .  .  1619.  Sometimes  bound  after  the  Opera 
...  is  the  following  work.) 

65.  Fortification  ou  architecture  militaire  .  .  .  Reveiie  .  .  .  par  Albert  Girard  .  .  . 

Amsterdam,   1627.  

The  fortification  or  militarie  architecture  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  1638.  

(See  No.  71.  The  copy  of  this  work  owned  by  an  Amsterdam-trained  son- 
in-law  of  Hendrik  de  Keyser,  Nicholas  Stone — himself  Master  Mason  to 
Charles  I — passed  down  through  the  family  to  Stone's  great-nephew,  Charles 
Stoakes  of  London,  "Surveyor  of  Buildings,"  who  was  living  as  late  as  1725. 
Thereafter  the  whereabouts  of  the  copy  is  obscure  until  1844,  when  it 
reappeared  all  too  briefly  in  the  estate-sale  of  Ithiel  Town,  mentioned  earlier 
as  a  temporary  North  Carolinian  at  least.  Who  knows  what  has  become  of 
the  Stone-Stoakes-Town  copy?  The  Stone  account-books  are  in  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum,  London.) 

Jousse,  Mathurin. 

64.  he  theatre  de  I'art  de  charpentier ,  enrichi  de  diverses  figures  avec  I'inter- 

pretation  dicelles  ...  La  Fleche,  1627.  

65.  Le   secret    d' architecture    decouvrant    fidelement    les    traits    geometriques , 

couppes  et  derobemens  necessaires  dans  les  bastiments  .   .   .   [ed. 

Pere  Martellange].    La  Fleche,  1642.  

FURTENBACH,   Joseph. 

66.  Architectura  civilis  .  .  .  Ulm,  1628.  

6y.  Architectura  martialis  .  .  .  Ulm,  1629.  NcD 

68.  Architectura  privata  .  .  .  Augsburg,  1631.  

69.  Architectura  universalis  .  .  .  Ulm,  1635.  

(And  other  works  bearing  similar  titles.) 

Dufay,  Abbe. 

jo.  Veritable   maniere   de   bien   fortifier   de   M.    de    Vauban,   avec   un   traite 

preliminaire  de  geometrie  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  1629.  

Keyser,  Hendrik  de,  the  elder. 

yi.  Architectura  moderna  .  .  .  [ed.  S.  de  Bray].    Amsterdam,  1631.  

(See  No.  63.  Hendrik  de  Keyser  was  Master  Mason  and  Sculptor  to  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  and  several  members  of  the  family  worked  as  sculptors 
in  England,  one  in  Durham.) 
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[Wells,  John,  of  Bembridge,  Hampshire], 

72.  Sciographia,   or  the  art  of  shadows   .   .   .  performed   by  the   doctrine  of 

triangles  .  .  .  London,  1635.  

(Twenty  years  earlier,  Dutch  mathematician  Willebrord  Snell  had  measured 
an  arc  of  meridian  by  triangulation.  The  principle,  rather  like  a  new  toy 
at  this  time,  in  succeeding  centuries  underlay  the  great  national  land  surveys 
essential  to  military  movements  and  regional  planning,  and  became  basic  to 
the  theory  of  construction.) 

Derand,  Francois. 

7^.  U architecture  des  voutes;  ou,  I' art  des  traits  et  coupe  des  voutes  .  .  .  Paris, 

1643.  

(John  McComb,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  who  designed  and  built  Cape  Henry 
Lighthouse  in  Virginia,  1791,  owned  this  work  by  1808.  See  also  a  citation 
under  No.  141.) 

Rossi,  Filippo  de. 

74.  Ritratto  di  Roma  moderna  .  .  .  chiese  .  .  .  palazzi  .  .  .  Roma,  1645.  

Carracci,  Annibale. 

j$.  Galeria  nel  Palazzo  Farnese  in  Roma  .  .  .  [Rome,  16 —  (before  1650?)].  NcD 

Le  P  autre,  Anthoine. 

j6.  Les  oeuvres  d' architecture  .  .  .  Paris  [16 —  (before  1650?)].  

Freart  de  Chambray,  Roland. 

jy.  Parallele  de  V architecture  antique  et  de  la  moderne  .  .  .  Paris,  1650.  

A  parallel  of  the  antient  with  the  modern,  in  a  collection  of  ten  principal 

authors  who  have  written  upon  the  five  orders  .  .  .  made  English 
for  the  benefit  of  builders  ...  [by  J.  Evelyn].  To  which  is  added 
an  account  of  architects  and  architecture  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  Alberti's 

treatise  of  statues  .  .  .  London,  1664.  

3d  ed.,  with  Wotton's  The  elements  of  architecture  .  .  .  London, 


i723- 
(Included   on   the   first  book   order,    1732,   of   Benjamin   Franklin's   Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,   "Then  chiefly  Artificers.") 

Parallele  .  .  .  par  MM.  Errard  &  de  Chambray  .  .  .  [Vol.  iv  in  Jombert's 

Bibliotheque  portative  d' architecture  .  .  .].    Paris  [1766]. 

Jones,  Inigo. 

78.  The  most  notable  antiquity  of  Great  Britain,  vulgarly  called  Stone-Heng 
on  Salisbury  Plain.    Restored  .  .  .  [ed.  John  Webb].    London,  1655. 
(The  London  Fire  of  1666  destroyed  most  of  the  ed.     This  work  provoked 
from  Walter  Charlton  his  Chorea  Gigantum  or  .  .  .  Stone-Heng  .  .  .  restored 
to   the   Danes    .    .    .    London,    1663;    to   which    the   editor   responded    with 


NcD 
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A  vindication  of  Stone-Heng  restored  .  .  .  London,  1665.  All  three  were 
reprinted  under  title  of  the  first,  London,  1725;  this  was  probably  the  ed. 
shown  in  the  1750  catalog  of  the  "Charles-Town  Library  Society"  in  South 
Carolina.) 

Dugdale,  Sir  William. 

jo..  History  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  from  its  foundation  until  these 

times  .  .  .  London,  1658.  NcD 

London,  1 8 1 8.  NcD,  NcU 

(Various  eds.  are  also  available  at  NcD  and  NcU  of  the  author's  Monasticon 
anglicanum:  a  history  of  the  abbies  .  .  .  hospitals  .  .  .  churches  .  .  .  in 
England  and  Wales  .  .  .  London,   1655-73.) 

Willsford,  Thomas. 

80.  Architectonic e .     The  art  of  building  .  .  .  London,  1659.  

(Sometimes  bound  with  his  The  scales  of  commerce  .  .  .  London,  1660.) 

Gerbier,  Sir  Balthasar. 

81.  A    brief   discourse   concerning   the   three   chief   principles   of   magnificent 


building  .  .  .  London,  1662.  

82.  Counsel  and  advise  to  all  builders,  for  the  choice  of  their  surveyours,  cler\s 

of  the  wor\s,  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters  .  .  .  London,  1663.  

Bosse,  Abraham. 

S3.  Traite  des  manieres  de  dessiner  les  ordres  de  V architecture  antique  .  .  .  Paris 

[16—  (1664)].  NcGW 

[Wren,  Sir  Christopher]. 

84.  [Wren  Society,  London.    Publications,    v.  1-20.    Oxford,  1924-43.]  NcD 

(The  Wren  drawings  and  other  documents,  especially  ca.  1664-1710.) 

Royal  Society  of  London. 

#5.  Philosophical  transactions  ...  v.  1-177.    London,  1665-1886.  NcD,  NcU 

Vingboons,  Philips. 

86.  Gtonden  en  afbeeldsels  der  voornaanste  gebowen  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  1665-74.       

Oeuvres  d' architecture,  contenant  les  desseins  tant  en  plans  qu'en  eleva- 
tions, des  principaux,  et  des  plus  nouveaux  bdtimens  .  .  .  de  la 
ville  d' Amsterdam  .  .  .  Leyden,  17 15.  

Accademia  del  cimento,  Florence. 

8y.  Saggi  di  naturali  esperienze  fatte  nell'  Accademia  del  cimmento  .  .  .  Firenze 

[1667].  

Essayes  of  natural  experiments,  made  in  the  Academy  del  cimento  .  .  . 
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Written    in    Italian    by   the   secretary    [Lorenzo    Magalotti]    .    .    . 
Englished  by  Richard  Waller  .  .  .  London,  1684.  


[Primatt,  Stephen]. 

88.  The  city  &  country  purchaser  &  buildei-.   Composed  by  S.  P.  Gent.  .  .  . 

London  [1667].  

On  film.  L.H. 


Leybourn,  William  (Oliver  Wallinby). 

89.  A   platform,   guide,   mate,   for  purchasers,   builders,   measurers.     In   three 

boo\s  .  .  .  London  [1667] -68.  

Le  Clerc,  Sebastien. 

90.  Pratique  de  la  geometrie  sur  le  papier  et  sur  le  terrein,  avec  un  nouvel 

ordre  et  une  methode  particuliere  .  .  .  Paris,  1669.  

Paris,  1744.  NcD 


-Practical  geometry:  a  new  and  easy  way  of  treating  that  art  .  .  .  London, 
1727. 


Perrault,  Claude. 

91.  Voyage  a  Bordeaux  (1669)  .  .  .  [ed.  Paul  Bonnefon].    Paris,  1909.  NcD 

(This  follows  the  Memoires  ...  of  his  brother  Charles.) 

92.  Ordonnances  des  cinq  especes  de  colonnes  .  .  .  Paris,  1683.  NcD 

A  treatise  of  the  five  orders  of  columns  .  .  .  engraven  by  John  Sturt  .  .  . 

made  English  by  John  James  of  Greenwich  .  .  .  London,  1708.  NcD 

(The  Harvard  College  Library  owned  James'  ed.  by  1723.) 

Moxon,  Joseph. 

9 j.  Practical  perspective  .  .  .  made  easie  .  .  .  London,  1670.  

94.  Mechanic^  exercises:  or,  the  doctrine  of  handy-wor^s  .  .  .  London,  1678.  

(This  appeared  in  parts  throughout  1678,  and  by  1683  was  "Not  to  be  had 
compl[ete]"  when  ordered  from  London  by  a  Boston  bookseller  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Before  its  publication,  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  had  been 
reading  in  1675-76  Moxon's  work  on  the  Copernican  spheres,  which  the 
Harvard  College  Library  owned  by  1723  along  with  Moxon's  astronomical 
work.     For  his  translation  of  Vignola,  see  No.  30.) 

Marot,  Jean. 

95.  U architecture  francoise  .  .  .  Paris  [1670?].  

(Known  as  "Le  Grand  Marot.") 

96.  Receuil  des  .  .  .  palais  .  .  .  eglises  .  .  .  bdtis  dans  Paris  .  .  .  Paris  [1676].  

(Known  as  "Le  Petit  Marot,"     Both  reappeared;  Paris,  1727.) 


NcD 
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Academie  royale  d'architecture,  Paris. 

gy.  Proces-verbaux  de  V Academie  royale  d 'architecture  .  .  .  16J1-1J93  .  .  .  Paris, 
191 1-29. 

(Continued  under  the  following  title.) 
Proces-verbaux  de  la  Commune  generate  des  arts  de  peinture,  sculpture, 

architecture  et  gravure  .  .  .  1793-        .  ■  .  Paris,  1903.  NcD 

Bellori,  Giovanni  Pietro. 

98.  Le  vite  dei  pittori,  scultori  ed  architetti  moderni  .  .  .  Rome,  1672.  

In  Collezione  .  .  .  Milanesi  .  .  .  Pisa,  1821.    Vols.  13-15.  NcD 

(The  significant  dedication  of  this  Italian  work  to  Colbert  indicates  how 
completely  the  prestige  of  Louis  XIV  and  his  state-controlled  academies 
had  reversed  the  flow  of  influence.) 

99.  Admiranda  romanarum  antiquitatum  .  .  .  vestigia  .  .  .  [engraved  by  Pietro 

Santi  Bartoli].    Romae  [16 — ].  


Romae  [1693].  NcD 

Hooke,  Robert. 

100.  The  diary  of  Robert  Hoo\e  .  .  .  1672-1680  .  .  .  [ed.  Robinson  and  Adams]. 

London,  1935.  NcD,  NcRS 

(Along  with  other  sidelights  on  post-fire  London,  this  discloses  which 
books — similar  to  those  listed  here — were  chosen  for  purchase  from  Holland 
and  France  by  this  scientific  and  architectural  associate  of  Wren;  see  Nos. 
84  and  85.) 

Moore,  Sir  Jonas. 

101.  Modern  fortification,  or  elements  of  military  architecture  .  .  .  London,  1673.      


(The  Harvard  College  Library  owned  this  ed.  or  another  by  1723.) 

Guarini,  Camillo  Guarino. 

102.  Modo  di  misurare  le  fabriche  .  .  .  Turin,  1674.  

103.  Dissegni  d'architettura  civile  .  .  .  Turin,  1686.  

Blondel,  Francois. 

104.  Cours  d' architecture  enseigne  dans  V Academie  royale  d' architecture  .   .  . 

5  pts.  in  2  v.    Paris,  1675-83.  NcD 

(Not  to  be  confused  with  J.-F.  BlondeFs  Cours  .  .  .  Paris,  1771-77.) 

Bullet,  Pierre. 

105.  Traite  sur  t usage  du  pantometre  .  .  .  Paris,  1675.  

(Bullet  had  studied  with  Francois  Blondel.) 

106.  Traite  du  wise  des  principaux  ouvrages  des  bdtiments  .  .  .  Paris,  1691.  
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Sandrart,  Joachim  von. 

707.  Teutsche  .academie    der    edlen    bau-,    bild-    und    mahlerey-\unste    .    .   . 

Niirnberg,  1675.  

Ed.  J.  J.  Volkmann.     8  v.     Niirnberg,  1768-75.  

[Loggan,  David]. 

108.  Oxonia  illustrata  .  .  .  Oxford,  1675.  

Facsim.  of  4  maps.     [Oxford,  1894].  NcU 

log.  Cantabrigia  illustrata  .  .  .  Cambridge,  1688.  

Cambridge,  1905.  NcD 

Yarranton,  Andrew. 

no.  England's  improvement  by  sea  and  land  ...  2  v.    London,  1677-81.  NcU 

(Forecasts  the  role  of  the  iron  industry  in  construction.) 

Mandey,  Venter  us. 

777.  Mellificium  mensionis:  or  the  marrow  of  measuring  .  .  .  London,  1682.  

(The  author  later  collaborated  with  James  Moxon,  reputedly  a  younger 
brother  of  Joseph  Moxon,  Nos.  93  and  94,  on  a  book  about  "clock-work, 
and  other  engines,"  of  which  NcU  has  a  copy:  Mechanic^  powers;  or, 
the  mystery  of  nature  and  art  unvail'd  .  .  .  with  a  treatise  of  circular 
motion  artificially  [i.e.,  skillfully]  fitted  to  mechanic}^  use  .  .  .  in  ten  boo\s, 
and  illustrated  with  copper  cuts  .  .  .  London,  1696.) 

Desgodetz,  Antoine  Babuty. 

112*  Les  edifices  antiques  de  Rome  .  .  .  Paris,  1682.  NcD 
Rome,  1822.                                                                                                        NcRS 

Le  Jeune  de  Boulencourt 

773.  Description  generate  de  I' Hostel  Royal  des  Invalides,  etabli  par  Louis  le 

Grand  .  .  .  avec  les  plans,  profils  et  elevations  de  ses  faces,  coupes  et 

appartemens  .  .  .  Paris,  1683.  

(The  Veterans'  Hospital  of  Le  Roy  Soleil,  a  specialized  building-type.) 

Rossi  {or  Rubeis),  Giovanni  Giacomo  de. 

774.  Insignium  Romae  templorum  prospectus  exteriores  interioresque  a  celebriori- 

bus  architectis  inventi,  nunc  tandem  suis  cum  plantis  ac  mensuris  a 
lo.    Iacobo  de  Rubeis  .  .  .  [Romae]  1684.  NcD 

(Bound  with  this  is  the  following.) 

775.  .  .  .  Disegni  di  vari  altari  e  cappelle  nelle  chiese  di  Roma  con  le  loro  facciate 

fianchi  piante  e  mi  sure  de'  piu  celebri  architetti  .  .  .  Roma  [1713?  ]  NcD 

Mariotte,  Edme. 

776.  Traite  du  mouvement  des  eaux  et  des  autres  corps  fluides  .  .  .  Paris,  1686.  

(Touches  upon  the  theory  of  beams,  and  elasticity.) 
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Felibien,  Jean  Francois,  sieur  des  Avaux. 

iij.  Receuil  historique  de  la  vie  et  des  outrages  des  plus  celebres  architectes  .  .  . 

Paris,  1687.  


Paris,  1690.  NcD 

118.  Les  plans  et  les  descriptions  de  deux  des  plus  belles  maisons  de  campagne 

de  Pline  le  consul  .  .  .  Paris,  1699.  NcD 

119.  Description    de   la   nouvelle   eglise   de   VHostel   royal   des   invalides   .    .    . 

Paris,  1706.  NcD 

Love,  John. 

120.  Geodaesia:  or  the  art  of  surveying  .  .  .  London,  1688.  

(This  was  widely  owned  in  the  Colonies.) 

Furetiere,  Antoine,  abbS. 

121.  Dictionnaire  universel,  contenant  .  .  .  les  termes  de  toutes  les  sciences  & 

des  arts  .  .  .  Paris,  1690.  NcU 

2d  ed.,  rev.    La  Haye  and  Rotterdam,  1701.  NcD 

(Useful  terms  excluded  by  the  Academie  were  here  included.) 

[Ozanam,  Jacques]. 

722.  Methode  de  lever  les  plans  et  les  cartes  .  .  .  Paris,  1693.  


Paris,  1750.  NcD 

Pozzo,  Andrea,  S.J. 

123.  De  perspectiva  pictorum  et  architectorum  Andreae  Putei  .  .  .  [Latin  and 

Italian  ed.].    2  v.    Roma,  1693- 1702.  

[Latin  and  German  ed.].    2  v.  in  1.    Augspurg,  1706-09.  NcD 

[Latin    and    English    ed.,    tr.    John    James    of   Greenwich].     London 

[1707].  

[Latin  and  Italian  ed.].    2  v.    Roma,  1717-23.  NcRS 


Donati,  Alessandro. 

124.  . . .  Roma  .  .  .  aedificiis  illustrata  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  1694.  NcD 

Fontana,  Carlo. 

125.  Templum  Vaticanum  et  ipsius  origo  .  .  .  [Latin  and  Italian  ed.].    Rome, 

1694.  

(In  the  Royal  Institute  of  British   Architects  Library   is  a  copy   with  note: 
E  Libris  Chr.  Wren.     See  No.  84.) 

La  Hire,  Gabriel  Philippe  de. 

126.  Traite  de  mecanique  .  .  .  Paris,  1695.  

(Contains  the  theory  of  arch  action.) 
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Kennett,  Basil. 

I2J.  Romae  antiquae  notitia:  or,  the  antiquities  of  Rome  .  .  .  London,  1696.  

17th  ed.    London,  1793.  NcU 

(This  work,  like  the  next,  was  owned  in  1774  by  Robert  Carter  HI,  of 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  among  many  other  holders.) 

Potter,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury. 

128.  Archaeologia  graeca:  or,  the  antiquities  of  Greece  ...  2  v.     Oxford  and 

London,    [1697]  -99.  NcD 

Archaeologia  graeca  .  .  .  4th  ed.    2  v.    London,  1722.  NcU 

(The  Harvard  College  Library  acquired  the  first  ed.  between  publication  of 
the  catalogs  of  1723  and  1725.  Of  the  4th  ed.  copies  at  NcU,  one  v.  2 
carries  the  bookplate  of  James  Hasell,  and  the  other  v.  2  the  autograph  of 
Nathaniel  Rice;  both  owners  were  named  assistant  executors  by  Chief 
Justice  Eleazar  Allen,  of  New  Hanover  County,  North  Carolina,  whose 
will  was  witnessed  on  1  January  1742  [3?]  by  Col.  Edward  Moseley, 
mentioned  below  under  Nos.   135  and  146.) 

[Fatio  de  Duillier,  Nicolas]. 

129.  Fruit-walls  improved,  by  inclining  them  to  the  horizon:  or,  a  way  to  build 

walls  for  fruit  trees;  whereby  they  may  receive  more  sunshine  and 

heat  than  ordinary  .  .  .  London,  1699.  

(This  was  prophetic  of  solar-house  studies.) 

Boyer,  Abel. 

130.  The  draughts  .  .  .  fortified  towns  .  .  .  military  architecture  .  .  .  London, 

1701.  NcD 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de. 

131.  Diarium  italicum,  sive  monumentorum  veterum,  bibliothecarum ,  musaeorum 

.  .  .  Parisiis,  1702.  

The  antiquities  of  Italy  .  .  .  travels  .  .  .  from  Paris  .  .  .  1698  and  1699 

.  .  .  Vienne,  Aries,  Nismes,  and  Marseilles  .  .  .  Made  English 
[by  John  Henley]  from  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Latin  original  .  .  . 
London,  17 12.  

London,  1725.  NcD 

(The  same  author  published  on  sculpture,  L'antiquite  expliquee  .  .  .  [French 
and  Latin  ed.]  Paris,  1719-24.  Before  completion  of  that,  the  English 
ed.,  tr.  David  Humphreys,  began  to  appear  as  Antiquity  explained  .  .  .  in 
sculptures  ...  5  v.,  London,  1721-22,  followed  by  a  2  v.  supplement,  1725, 
containing  the  end  of  the  work.  The  5  v.,  1721-22,  reached  the  Harvard 
College  Library  fresh  from  the  press  between  1723  and  1725.  By  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  I,  the  time-lag  in  Anglo-American  awareness  was 
becoming  as   negligible  as   it  had  been   in  Ibero-America  under  Philip  II.) 
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Rossi,  Domenico  de. 

132.  Studio  d'architettura  civile  .  .  .  opera  de  piu  celebri  architetti  de  nostri  tempi 

...  3  v.    Roma,  1702-21.  


[Neve,  Richard  (T.  N.  Philomath)]. 

133.  The  city  and  country  purchaser's  and  builder's  dictionary  .  .  .  London,  1703.      

(The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  ordered  a  copy  in  1734,  and  has  the 
3d  ed.,  1736.) 

[Kip,  Johannes,  and  Leonard  Knyff]. 

134.  Nouveau  theatre  de  la  Grand  Bretagne  .  .  .  ou  description  exacte  des  palais 

de  la  reine,  et  des  maisons  les  plus  considerables  .  .  .  Londres,  1708.        

Dezallier   d'Argenville,   Antoine   Joseph,   incorrectly   attributed   to   Le    Blond, 
Alexandre  Jean  Baptiste. 

735.  La  theorie  et  la  pratique  du  jardinage  .  .  .  Paris,  1709.  

The  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  .  .  .  [tr.  John  James  of  Greenwich]. 

London,  1712.  

2d  [English]  ed.    London,  1728.  NcRS 

(The  aggrieved  author  had  received  assistance  on  a  few  plates  from  Le 
Blond,  whose  better  known  name  replaced  the  author's  on  all  foreign  eds. 
Thus  it  was  "Le  Blond  of  Gardening  in  Quarto"  that  Col.  Edward  Moseley, 
of  New  Hanover  County,  North  Carolina,  bequeathed  to  one  of  his  sons — 
apart  from  many  other  books — when  he  drew  up  the  will  that  he  signed 
on  20  March  1745 [6?].  He  may  have  owned  the  London  ed.  of  1728, 
as  did  Thomas  Jefferson.  Conceivably — though  no  proof  is  forthcoming — 
it  reached  him  by  the  hand  of  that  talented  amateur  designer  and  book 
collector,  Capt.  Peter  Harrison,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  whose  vessels  are 
known  to  have  sailed  for  London  laden  with  produce  from  the  Colonel's 
Cape  Fear  plantations  during  the  years  1739-43.  Considering  the  early 
presence  of  the  work  in  the  Province,  and  presumably  its  use,  a  copy  could 
not  be  more  appropriately  located  than  it  is,  in  the  institution  where  landscape 
architects  are  trained.) 

Juvara,  Filippo. 

136.  Raccolta  di  varie  targhe  di  Roma  .  .  .  Rome,  171  1.  

Galli  da  Bibiena,  Ferdinando. 

13J.  L'architettura  civile  .  .  .  Parma,  171 1.  NcD 

138.  Direzioni  a'  giovani  studenti  nel  disegno  dell'  architettura  civile  nelV  Acca- 

demia  Clementina  .  .  .  Bologna,  1745-53.  

Decker,  Paul,  the  elder. 

139.  Fiirstlicher  baumeister,  oder:  Architectura  civilis  .  .  .  grosser  jiirsten  und 

herren  pallaste  .  .  .  Augusta  [Augsburg],  1711-16.  
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Sturm,  Leonhardt  Christoph. 

140.  Prodromos  architecturae  Goldmannianae  .  .  .  Augspurg,  1714.  

141.  Vollstandige  muhlen  bau\unst  .  .  .  Augspurg,  1718.  NcD 

(See  No.  73.  John  McComb,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  bricklayer,  owned  books  in 
four  languages,  including  "Sturm  on  Fortification  .  .  .  German,"  which  may 
have  been  Sturm's  Freundlicher  wett-streit  der  jranzosischen,  hollandischen 
und  teutschen  \rieges  ban\unst  .  .  .  Augspurg,  171 8,  same  year  as  the  above. 
Possibly  he  acquired  that  and  some  of  his  other  books,  many  in  French, 
from  his  co-winner  in  the  New  York  City  Hall  design  competition  of 
1802,  Joseph  Francois  Mangin,  an  emigre  from  France  about  1785  and  from 
Santo  Domingo  in  1793;  both  men  worked  on  the  defenses  of  New  York 
Harbor,  as  did  a  younger  brother,  Charles  Nicholas  Mangin.) 

Campbell,  Colen  {or  Colin). 

142.  Vitruvius  britannicus  .  .  .  Vol.  1  [London,  1715];  Vol.  2  [London,  1717]; 

Vol.  3,  London,  1725.  NcD,  NcRS 

(The  text  is  in  English,  despite  the  Latin  title — cf.  No.  2 — and  the  English 
and  French  title-pages  and  plate-legends.  The  first  volume  is  credited  with 
having  quickened  Lord  Burlington's  enthusiasm  for  architecture,  particularly 
that  of  Palladio,  whose  Book  I  Campbell  revised,  with  the  addition  of 
five  designs  of  his  own,  in  1729;  No.  36.  The  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  holds  a  slighdy  later  ed.,  ending  1731,  which  they  ordered 
in    1739;    the   NcRS    set   may    resemble    that   rather    than    the   one   above.) 

Ed.  Woolfe  and  Gandon.    5  v.    Vols.  1-3,  no  imprint;  Vol.  4,  London, 

1767;  Vol.  5,  London,  1771.  NcD 

(Continuation  under  the  same  time-tried  title  was  attempted  twice  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  well.) 

Adam,  William. 

143.  Vitruvius  scoticus  .  .  .  [Privately  printed  between  1720  and  1740].  

Edinburgh  and  London  [1810].  NcD 

(The  located  copy,  lacking  title-page,  is  presumed  to  be  the  first  collected 
ed.  Sons  of  the  author  were  the  celebrated  Adam  Brothers — John,  Robert, 
James,  and  William — of  whom  Robert  and  James  went  farthest  toward 
undermining  the  strict  authoritarianism  for  which  their  father's  generation 
had  stood.) 

Borromini,  Francesco. 

144.  Opera  .  .  .  cioe  la  Chiesa  .  .  .  della  Sapienza  in  Roma  .  .  .  Roma,  1720.  

Fischer  von  Erlach,  Johann  Bernhard. 

145.  Entwiirff  einer  historischen  architectur  .  .  .  Vienna,  1721.  

[German  and  French]  Leipzig,  1725.  NcD 

(The  author  "footnoted"  the  imaginative  reconstructions  in  this  pioneer 
history  of  architecture  with  references  to  classical  literature  engraved  on  the 
illustrative  plates.) 

A  plan  of  civil  and  historical  architecture  .  .  .  Done  into  English, 

with  additional  notes,  by  Thomas  Lediard  .  .  .  London,  1730.  
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Bradley,  Richard. 

146.  A  general  treatise  of  husbandry  and  gardening  .  .  .  containing  such  observa- 
tions and  experiments  as  are  new  and  useful  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  such  ex- 
traordinary inventions  .  .  .  as  may  help  the  ingenious  in  their  studies, 
and  promote  universal  learning  .  .  .  continued  monthly,  with  a 
variety  of  curious  cutts  ...  3  v.  London  [ly^y^^.  NcD 

2  v.    London,  1726.    Vol.  2  only.  NcU 

(See  No.  135.  This  volume  bears  the  autograph  and  bookplate  of  North 
Carolina's  distinguished  early  bibliophile,  Col.  Edward  Moseley,  who  is  reputed 
to  have  been  paid  a  fee,  in  1703,  for  cataloguing  Charleston's  library  books. 
His  gift  of  books  to  the  town  of  Edenton,  ca.  1720,  is  itemized  in  the  N.C. 
Colonial  Records,  11,  583-584.  While  his  personal  library  of  over  150 
tides — doubtless  many  more  volumes — was  surpassed  numerically  in  North 
Carolina  by  a  few  others  such  as  that  of  Chief  Justice  Eleazar  Allen, 
from  Massachusetts,  Moseley's  multifarious  public  service  makes  the  more 
remarkable  his  having  found  time  to  buy  or  read  books  at  all.) 

Leoni,  Giacomo,  called  James. 

14.J.  Some  designs  for  buildings  .  .  .  London,  1726.  

London,  1758.  NcD 

(Eleven  years  had  passed  since  Lord  Burlington's  return  from  the  Grand 
Tour  at  the  age  of  21,  Campbell's  commencement  of  his  Vitruvius  britannicus, 
No.  142,  and  Leoni's  publication  of  his  revised  illustrations  with  Dubois' 
translation  of  Palladio,  No.  36.  Now  appeared  Leoni's  own  translation 
of  Alberti,  No.  1,  with  these  designs  of  his  own  bound  in.  The  early 
years  of  architectural  publication  seemed  to  be  beginning  all  over  again,  and 
Leoni  took  occasion  to  praise  Burlington's  part.) 

Kent,  William. 

148.  The  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  .   .   .  Publish'd  by   William  Kent,  with  some 

additional  designs  ...  2  v.  in  1.    [London]  1727.  NcD,  NcGW 

(Jones  in  his  day,  a  century  earlier,  had  eagerly  jotted  marginal  notes 
in  his  volumes  of  Palladio,  No.  36.  Kent's  "additional  designs,"  inspired 
by  the  same,  were  Lord  Burlington's  and  his  own,  published  in  honor  of 
their  bygone  preceptors.) 

Castell,  Robert. 

149.  The  villas  of  the  ancients  illustrated  .  .  .  London  [1728].  

(Castell's  reconstructions,  like  those  by  Fischer  von  Erlach,  No.  145, 
were  based  on  allusions — and  illusions — in  classical  literature,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Burlington.  A  copy  came  to  be  owned  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
one  of  the  Palladian  devotees  in  America;  but  by  his  time  the  Palladian 
cult  in  England  had  worn  itself  out.) 
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Pope,  Alexander. 

150.  An  epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Earl  of  Burlington.  Occasion' d 
by  his  publishing  Palladia's  designs  of  the  baths,  arches,  theatres, 
&c.  of  ancient  Rome  .  .  .  London,  1731.  NcD 

In   the   authoritarian   works   and   searchings   of   the   Burlington   group,   Pope 
perceived    an    irresistible   target,    whither    he    let   fly    the   oft-quoted    couplets: 

In  you,  my  Lord,  Taste  sanctifies  Expence, 
For  Splendor  borrows  all  her  Rays  from  Sense. 
You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  Buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Just  as  they  are,  yet  shall  your  noble  Rules 
Fill  half  the  Land  with  Imitating  Fools, 
Who  random  Drawings  from  your  Sheets  shall  take, 
And  of  one  Beauty  many  Blunders  make; 


Conscious  they  act  a  true  PalJadian  part, 

And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  Rules  of  Art. 


INDEX 


(Surnames  for  main  entries  are  in  capitals  and  small  capitals.     Life  spans  of  others  are  omitted. 

References  are  to  entry  numbers.) 


Academie  royale  d'architecture,  Paris 

Accademia  del  cimento,  Florence 

Adam,  William 

Agricola,  Georgius 

Alberti,   Leone   Battista 

Amico,  Bernardino 

Androuet  du   Cerceau,   Jacques,  the  elder 

Argenville,  see  Dezallier  d'Argenville 

Aviler,  see  D'Aviler 

Barbaro,  Daniello 

Barozzio,  see  Vignola 

Bartoli,  Cosimo 

Bellori,  Giovanni  Pietro 

Benese,  Sir  Richard  de 

Bertotti-Scamozzi,  Ottavio 

Blondel,  Francois 

Blum  (or  Bloem),  Hans 

Boorde,  Andrew 

Borromini,    Francesco 

Bosboom,  Simon 

Bosse,  Abraham 

Boulencourt,  see  Le  Jeune  de  Boulencourt 

Boyer,    Abel 

Bradley,  Richard 

Bray,  Salomon  de 

Browne,  John 

Bry,  Theodore  de 

Bullet,  Pierre 

Burlington,  Richard  Boyle,  jd  earl  of 

Calvi,  Marco  Fabio 

Campbell,  Colen  (or  Colin) 

Carracci,    Annibale 

Castell,  Robert 

Cataneo,  Pietro  di  Giacomo 

Caus    (or   Caux),    Salomon    de 

Cesariano,  Cesare 

Chambray,  see  Freart  de  Chambray 

Charlton,  Walter 

Claesen,   C. 

Clerk,  see  Le  Clerc 

Cock,  Hieronymus 

Colonna    (or   Columna),   Francesco 

Cousin,  Jean 

Dallyngton,  Richard 

Danti,  Egnatio 

D'Aviler,  Augustin  Charles 

De  Benese,  see  Benese 

De  Caus,  see  Caus 

Decker,  Paul,  the  elder 
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De  Keyser,  see  Keyser 

Delorme    (or  de   L'Orme),   Philibert 

Derand,    Francois 

Desgodetz,    Antoine    Babuty 

Dezallier    d'Argenville,    Antoine    Joseph 

Dietterlin,  Wendel 

Donati,  Alessandro 

Dubois,  Nicholas 

Du  Cerceau,  see  Androuet  du   Cerceau 

Durer,  Albrecht 

Dufay,  Abbe 

Dugdale,    Sir    William 

Duillier,   see  Fatio   de   Duillier 

Erasmus,  Desiderius 

Erlach,  see  Fischer   von  Erlach 

Evelyn,  John 

Fatio   de    Duillier,    Nicolas 

Felibien,  Jean  Francois,  sieur  des  Avaux 

Fischer  von   Erlach,   Johann   Bernhard 

Fontana,   Carlo 

,  Domenico 

Fox,  H.  M. 

Freart  de  Chambray,  Roland 
Frontinus,  Sextus  Julius 
Furetiere,   Antoine,   Abbe 

FURTENBACH,  Joseph 

Galle,  Theodor 

Galli  da  Bibiena,  Ferdinando 

Geddes,  see  Gidde 

Gerbier,   Sir  Balthasar 

Gidde,  Walter 

Giocondo,  Fra  Giovanni 

Giorgio  Martini,  Francesco  di 

Girard,  Albert 

Gohorry,  Jacques 

Goujon,  Jean 

Grapaldi,  Francesco  Mario 

Guarini,  Camillo  Guarino 

Gwilt,  Joseph 

Harington,   Sir  John 

Harrison,  Stephen 

Henley,  John 

Herrera,   Juan   de 

Hire,  See  La  Hire 

Holbein,  Hans,  the  youngei- 

Hondius,  Henricus 

Hooke,  Robert 

Hoppus,  Edward 

Humphreys,  David 

James,  John,  of  Greenwich 

Jombert,   Charles  Antoine 

Jones,    Inigo 
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Jousse,   Mathurin 

Juvara,  Filippo 

Kennett,   Basil 

Kent,  William 

Keyser,  Hendrik  de,  the  elder 

Kip,  Johannes 

Knyff   (or  KnijfT),  Leonard   (Leendert) 

Labacco  (or  Abacco),  Antonio 

La  Hire,  Gabriel  Philippe  de 

Lauro,  Pietro 

Le  Blond,  Alexandre  Jean  Baptiste 

Le  Clerc,  Sebastien 

Lediard,  Thomas 

Le  Jeune  de  Boulencourt 

Le  Muet,  Pierre 

Leoni,   Giacomo,    called   James 

Le  Pautre,  Anthoine 

Leybourn,  William  (Oliver  Wallinby) 

Loggan,  David 

Lorini,   Buonaiuto 

L'Orme,  see  Delorme 

Love,  John 

Magalotti,  Lorenzo 

Mandey,  Venterus 

Mariotte,  Edme 

Markham,  Gervase 

Marolois,  Samuel 

Marot,  Jean 

Martellange,   Ange  Etienne 

Martin,  Ian  (Jean) 

Miller,  John 

Montano,  Giovanni  Battista 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de 

Moore,  Sir  Jonas 

More,    Sir   Thomas,    Saint 

Moxon,    Joseph 

Muet,  see  Le  Muet 

Neve,  Richard   (T.  N.  Philomath) 

Newton,  William 

Norden,  John 

Orme,  see  Delorme 

Ozanam,  Jacques 

Pacioli,  Fra  Luca  de 

Palissy,  Bernard 

Palladio,  Andrea 

Pelerin,  see  Viator 

Perrault,  Claude 

Perret,  Jacques 

Philander,  Guillaume 

Philomath,  pseud.,  see  Neve 

Pope,   Alexander 

Pope,  William 
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36 

1545-1621 

52 

1655-1741 

131 

1617-1679 

101 
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7 
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1548-1625? 
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1640-1717 

122 
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6 
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1518-1580 

36, 142, 147, 148, 150 

1613-1688 

2, 91, 92 
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Potter,   John,  abp.   of   Canterbury 

Pozzo,  Andrea 

Pricke,  Robert 

Primatt,  Stephen 

Rathborne,  Aaron 

Richards,  Godfrey 

Rojas,  Cristobal  de 

Rose,  Valentinus 

Rossi,   Domenico  de 

,  Filippo  de 

,  Giovanni  Giacomo  de 

Royal  Society  of  London 

Rubeis,  see  Rossi 

Rubens,  Sir  Peter  Paul 

Sagredo,  Diego  Lopez  de 

Sandrart,  Joachim  von 

Sanmicheli,  Michele 

Scamozzi,  Vicenzo 

Schuym,  Joachim 

Serlio,    Sebastiano 

Shaw,  Henry 

Shute,  John 

Standish,  Arthur 

Stevin,  Simon 

Stow,  John 

Sturm,  Leonhardt  Christoph 

Theti,   Carlo 

Vasari,  Giorgio 

Vauban,  Sebastien  le  Prestre  de 

Veranzio,  Fausto,   bp.  of  Csandd 

Viator,  Jean  Pelerin,  called 

Vignola,  Giacomo  Barozzio,  called 

Vingboons,   Philips 

Vitruvius 

Vredeman  de  Vries,  see  Vries 

Vries,  Jan  Vredeman  de 

Wallinby,  pseud.,  see  Leybourn 

Ware,  Isaac 

Webb,  John 

Wells,    John,    of   Bembridge,   Hampshire 

Wilkins,  William 

Willsford,  Thomas 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry 

Wren,   Sir  Christopher 

Yarranton,  Andrew 
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DR.  WELLS'  AWARD 

THE  Oliver  Max  Gardner  Award, 
given  annually  to  "that  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  who,  during 
the  current  scholastic  year,  has  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,"  was  in  1957  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Warner  Lee  Wells,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Medical  School  and 
Memorial  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  since  1952. 

Dr.  Wells,  a  graduate  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Class  of  1934,  and  of  the  Duke 
School  of  Medicine,  1938,  has  for  eight 
years  been  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary. 

In  medicine  Dr.  Wells  has  attained 
recognition  as  a  neurosurgeon,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace;  but  it  is  in  literature 
that  he  has  made  his  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  human  race. 

From  1949  until  1952  he  served  in 
Hiroshima  as  surgical  consultant  to  the 
Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission, 
studying  the  long-range  medical  effects 
of  atomic  bombing.  Interested  always 
in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  of 
man,  he  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  patients  and  the  Japanese 
physicians. 

Dr.  Michihiko  Hachiya  was  among 


those  that  he  met.  A  deep  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  two  and  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  Hiroshima  Diary. 
Written  by  Dr.  Hachiya  and  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Wells,  it  appeared 
on  August  6, 1955, tne  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Vran\,  no  other  book  that  has 
come  out  of  the  war  has  presented  to 
the  world  more  quietly  yet  more  com- 
pellingly  the  tragic  consequences  of 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

Warner  Lee  Wells  is  a  fitting  re- 
cipient of  the  Gardner  Award. 

STUDENT  BOOK  COLLECTORS 

NINE  undergraduates  participated 
in  the  1957  Student  Book  Collec- 
tors' Contest  sponsored  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Library.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  R.  H.  Merritt,  a  senior,  for  a  general 
collection.  Mr.  Merritt  thus  gained  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  student 
ever  to  win  the  first  prize  in  two  suc- 
cessive annual  contests.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  George  C.  Hudson, 
Jr.,  a  sophomore,  for  his  collection  of 
poetry  and  short  stories;  and  the  third, 
by  Frank  N.  Egerton,  III,  a  junior,  for 
his  collection  entitled  "Ornithology  and 
Other  Natural  History."  There  was 
a  healthy  variety  of  subjects  in  the  col- 
lections submitted  in   1957.     German 
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literature,  Europe  in  World  War  II,  and 
eighteenth-century  English  literature 
were  among  the  special  fields  which 
interested  the  collectors.  Professor 
Frances  Acomb  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Friends'  Undergraduate  Committee 
for  1956-57.  Dean  Marianna  D.  Jenkins 
and  Professors  M.  M.  Bevington  and 
David  G.  Bradley  were  the  contest 
judges.  Professor  John  Alden  spoke  at 
the  awards  meeting  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  an  author's  work  in  preparing 
a  book  for  publication. 

FRIENDS  IN  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  COUNTRIES 

SINCE  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  Studies  Center  at 
Duke  three  years  ago  the  Library's  col- 
lection supporting  this  program  has 
been  substantially  strengthened.  Peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  official  publica- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  countries 
constitute  a  major  part  of  the  new  ac- 
quisitions. Much  of  this  material  (and 
particularly  is  this  true  of  official  publi- 
cations) became  available  only  because 
of  the  generous  assistance  given  by 
officials  in  the  several  Commonwealth 
countries.  Among  those  to  whom  the 
University  is  indebted  are: 

AFRICA 

Miss  Elisabeth  Meyer,  Cultural  Attache, 
South  African  Embassy,  Washington 

Mr.  Ben  Cockram,  Commonwealth  Relations 
Office,  London 

Mr.  D.  L.  Stratman,  Cultural  Affairs  Officer, 


USIS,  Accra,  Ghana 

Mr.  E.  B.  G.  Alton,  Principal  Assistant 
Secretary,  Ministry  of  Education,  Accra 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  Ghana  Information  Service 

Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  Establishment  Secre- 
tary, Ghana 

Mr.  John  Harris,  Librarian,  University  Col- 
lege, Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Sir  Ralph  F.  A.  Grey,  K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G., 
O.B.E.,  now  Deputy  Governor  Genera), 
Federation  of  Nigeria  (Lagos) 

Mr.  Orville  W.  Taylor,  Baptist  College, 
Nigeria 

Mr.  Ralph  Hunt,  U.  S.  Consul  General 
(Lagos)  Nigeria 

Mr.  lames  Packman,  Deputy  Librarian,  Uni- 
versity College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Mr.  A.  Keizer,  Chief  Archivist  of  South 
Africa,  Pretoria 

Mr.  H.  S.  v.  d.  Walt,  Secretary  for  Education, 
Arts,  and  Sciences,  Pretoria 

Mr.  Cyrus  Smith,  Assistant  Director,  State 
Information  Office,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Pretoria 

Mr.  D.  H.  Varley,  Chief  Librarian,  South 
African  Library,  Cape  Town 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thom,  Rector,  University  of  Stel- 
lenbosch,  Stellenbosch 

Mrs.  S.  de  Villiers,  Librarian,  University  of 
Stellenbosch,  Bureau  for  Economic  Re- 
search, Stellenbosch 

AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  I.  Raymond,  Liaison  Officer,  Australian 

Consulate,  New  York  City 
Prof.    Fred    Alexander,    Union    of    Western 

Australia 
Mr.  H.  L.  White,  Librarian,  Commonwealth 

National  Library,  Canberra 
Mr.  K.  M.  Stevenson,  Government  Printer, 

Adelaide 
Mr.   F.   A.   Sharr,   State   Librarian,   Library 

Board  of  Western  Australia,  Perth 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Perth 

Mr.  M.  M.  Little,  Statistical  Department, 
Perth 

Mr.  S.  E.  Solomon,  Government  Statistician, 
Brisbane,  Queensland 

Mr.  S.  G.  Gunthorpe,  Parliamentary  Library, 
Brisbane,  Queensland 

Mr.  G.  D.  Richardson,  Deputy  Principal 
Librarian,  Public  Library,  New  South 
Wales 

Mr.  John  Metcalfe,  Principal  Librarian,  Public 
Library,  New  South  Wales 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bayley,  Bulli,  New  South  Wales 

Mr.  P.  R.  Eldershaw,  Deputy  Archivist, 
Tasmania 

Mr.  D.  H.  Borchardt,  Librarian,  University  of 
Tasmania 

Mr.  H.  K.  McLachlan,  Clerk  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  Melbourne,  Victoria 

Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  Industrial  Registrar,  Com- 
monwealth Court  of  Conciliation  & 
Arbitration,  Melbourne,  Victoria 

Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  Acting  Clerk,  Legislative 
Assembly,  Parliament  House,  Melbourne, 
Victoria 

Mr.  C.  A.  McCallum,  Chief  Librarian,  Vic- 
toria Public  Library 

Mr.  A.  L.  G.  McDonald,  Librarian,  Aus- 
tralian National  University,  Canberra 


Miss    Shirley    Elliott,    Librarian,    Provincial 

Legislative  Library,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Mr.  William   K.  Lamb,  National  Librarian 

of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Mr.   Roderick  G.   Lewis,   Clerk,  Legislative 

Assembly,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Mr.     Antonio     Roy,     Archivist,     Provincial 

Archives,  Quebec 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  Provincial  Archivist, 

Saskatchewan 
Mr.  George  Stephens,  Clerk,  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Saskatchewan 
Mr.  William  Ireland,  Provincial  Legislative 

Library,  Victoria,   British  Columbia 
The  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Premier,  Province 

of  Ontario 
Colonel   E.   J.   Young,   Executive   Assistant, 

Province  of  Ontario 
Mrs.    M.    A.    Fraser,    Librarian,    Provincial 

Legislative  Library,  Toronto,  Ontario 

INDIA 

Mr.  G.  V.  Mirchandani,  Librarian,  Parlia- 
ment Library,  New  Delhi 

NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  A.  G.  Donaldson,  Office  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Draftsmen,  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 


CANADA 

Mr.  R.  Crevolin,  Clerk,  Legislative  Assembly, 
Alberta 

The  Hon.  E.  C.  Manning,  Premier,  Province 
of  Alberta 

Mr.  J.  S.  Anderson,  Deputy  Provincial 
Treasurer,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

The  Hon.  Harry  D.  Hicks,  Premier,  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Lochhead,  University  Libra- 
rian, Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 


NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  G.  T.  Alley,  Director,  National  Library 

Service,  Wellington 
Mr.  A.  D.  Mcintosh,  Secretary  of  External 

Affairs,  Wellington 

PAKISTAN 

Mr.  S.  Habib  Akhtar,  Acting  Librarian,  Na- 
tional Assembly  Library,  Karachi 

Mr.  S.  Z.  Mahdi,  Manager,  Central  Publica- 
tions Branch,  Government  of  Pakistan, 
Queen  sway,  Karachi 
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Mr.  M.  Noorani,  Pakistan  Law  House,  Pakis- 
tan Chowk,  Karachi 

Mr.  Abdur  Salam,  Editor,  National  Assembly 
Debates,  National  Assembly  Secretariat, 
Government  of  Pakistan,  Karachi 

Mr.  Mohammed  Wajih  Khan,  Railway  Di- 
vision, Ministry  of  Communications, 
Government  of  Pakistan,  Karachi 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  J.  R.  Franks,  Clerk  of  the  House,  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Causeway 

Mr.  N.  W.  Wilding,  Librarian,  Federal  As- 
sembly, Salisbury 

THE  J.  WALTER  LAMBETH 
COLLECTION 

IN  THE  last  issue  of  Library  Notes 
was  an  announcement  of  a  gift  made 
to  the  Library  by  J.  Walter  Lambeth,  of 
the  Class  of  1916.  The  original  gift, 
ten  thousand  dollars,  was  later  increased 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This 
money  is  being  spent  for  books  that  will 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  problems  and  help  promote  in- 
ternational understanding.  Several 
hundred  volumes  have  already  been 
acquired  for  the  collection,  and  the 
special  bookplate  which  identifies  them 
bears — appropriately  enough — a  small 
representation  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, with  five  continents  shown. 

Some  of  the  most  recent  purchases 
will  indicate  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  collection  in  its  present  state  of 
growth:  Venezuela:  Business  and  Fi- 


nances [1957]  by  Rudolf o  Luzardo; 
Afghanistan  (1929)  by  Sir  George 
Fletcher  MacMunn;  Royal  Wales 
[1957]  by  Cledwyn  Hughes;  Moscow 
and  the  Ukraine  [1956]  by  Basil  Dmy- 
tryshyn;  Caste  and  Class  in  India 
(1952)  by  Govind  Sadashiv  Ghurye;  A 
Student's  Diary:  Budapest,  October  16- 
November  1,  ig^6  [1957]  by  Laszlo 
Beke;  Pacific  Dependencies  of  the 
United  States  (1957)  by  John  Wesley 
Coulter;  Shorihj,  Miracle  Man  of  Japan 
[1957]  by  Edward  Uhlan;  Interpreter 
of  Buddhism  to  the  West:  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  [1957]  by  Brooks  Wright; 
Norway,  Home  of  the  Norsemen 
[1957]  by  Harlan  Major;  Le  gouverne- 
ment  du  sultanat  de  Delhi  (1936)  by 
Agha  Mahdi  Husain;  The  Naked 
Aucas;  an  Account  of  the  Indians  of 
Ecuador  (1957)  by  Rolf  Blomberg;  and 
The  Reichswehr  and  the  German  Re- 
public ( 1957)  by  Harold  J.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Lambeth  has  served  his  town, 
his  state,  and  his  nation.  He  served  his 
town  of  Thomasville  as  mayor,  his 
district  as  senator  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  and  his  state  as 
a  member  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives.  His  admiration  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  influenced  his  deci- 
sion to  aid  in  the  better  understanding 
of  world  problems  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  J.  Walter  Lambeth  Collec- 
tion. Mr.  Lambeth  is  a  life  member  of 
The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Li- 
brary. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

FRIENDS  of  the  Library  have  con- 
tributed very  generously  to  its  de- 
velopment during  the  past  year — so 
generously,  in  fact,  that  this  annual 
"progress  report"  must  be  even  more 
selective  and  incomplete  than  usual,  or 
it  would  run  to  excessive  length.  The 
number  of  gifts,  6,026  items,  is  in  itself 
not  very  meaningful.  In  a  quantitative, 
statistical  way,  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  totals  reported  for  other  years. 
But  it  is  rather  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  gifts  that  is  impressive. 

Mr.  J.  Welch  Harriss  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  early  Americana.  To  the 
Harriss  Collection  two  works  of  par- 
ticular importance  have  recently  been 
added:  William  Clarke's  Observations 
on  the  Late  and  Present  Conduct  of  the 
French  with  Regard  to  Their  Encroach- 
ment upon  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America  (Boston,  1755),  and 
William  Findley's  History  of  the  In- 
surrection (Philadelphia,  1796). 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Breedlove  and  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Breedlove  have  both  given  books 
and  made  other  contributions  in  mem- 
ory of  Joseph  P.  Breedlove.  Mrs.  Bessie 
L.  Christ  of  South  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts, presented  a  book  to  the  Walter  de 
la  Mare  collection  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  Robert  W.  Christ.  Professor 
William  B.  Hamilton  has  made  nu- 
merous gifts  in  memory  of  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Boyd  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Harry  L.  Dalton,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Patton,  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
T.  Spears  have  shown  this  year,  as  in 
the  past,  their  continuing  loyalty  to  the 
Library  by  giving  of  their  time,  their 
means,  and  their  valuable  personal  sup- 
port. 

Faculty  and  staff  members  at  Duke 
have,  as  always,  been  faithful  in  their 
devotion  to  the  Library.  Professor 
Paull  F.  Baum  presented  an  unusual 
book  in  the  Documenti  d'amore  of 
Francesco  Barberino  [Rome,  1640]— a 
copy  with  a  Rossetti  association  interest. 
One  of  the  poems  in  the  book  has  a 
translation  penciled  in  the  margin  by 
Rossetti's  hand.  Professor  Waldo  Beach 
has  given  the  Library  several  books  in 
the  field  of  religion.  Mr.  Winston 
Broadfoot  has  presented  seven  aquatints 
showing  the  interiors  of  famous  British 
libraries,  and  also  a  group  of  books  by 
Roscoe  Pound  along  with  several  other 
items.  Professor  Frances  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Myers,  Miss  Ellen 
H.  Huckabee,  and  Mrs.  Newman  Ivey 
White  are  among  the  many  Friends 
who  made  contributions  toward  the 
purchase  of  desirable  books  for  the 
Library. 

Several  publications  of  the  A.A.U.W., 
and  also  some  genealogical  works,  are 
the  gift  of  Miss  Mary  Canada.  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  W.  Clark  presented  his 
issues  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine  for 
the  year,  and  a  curious  miniature  "New 
Testament,"  which  omits  part  of  the 
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text  in  order  to  hold  its  size  to  a  mini- 
mum. Dean  W.  C.  Davison  con- 
tributed a  large  number  of  travel  books, 
in  keeping  with  his  cosmopolitan  activi- 
ties. Professor  Allan  H.  Gilbert  is  the 
donor  of  some  fourteen  titles  on  the 
subject  of  horses  and  horsemanship. 
Miss  Dorothy  F.  Kirkland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donn  Michael  Farris,  Mrs.  Irving 
E.  Gray,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Whit- 
tington,  Jr.,  presented  to  the  Library 
several  groups  of  books  which  have 
strengthened  its  collections. 

From  Dean  James  T.  Cleland  the 
Library  received  a  number  of  gifts;  the 
most  unexpected  of  these,  perhaps,  was 
a  life  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Dunblane  Cathedral.  Pro- 
fessor Clarence  Gohdes  gave  the 
Library  a  large  number  of  books  chiefly 
of  twentieth-century  literary  interest. 
Professor  William  Klenz  gave  us 
numerous  books  on  music,  as  well  as 
the  scores  of  several  compositions  for 
violoncello  and  piano.  Professor  W.  T. 
Laprade  is  the  donor  of  some  one 
hundred  fifty  volumes  of  wide  variety 
of  content.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Korstian  gave  a 
number  of  works,  especially  on  art. 
Professor  Herman  Salinger  contributed 
about  fifty  volumes  of  German  and 
other  literature;  and  through  the  efforts 
of  his  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  the  Library  ob- 
tained a  large  and  valuable  collection 
from  the  Osterreichisches  Kulturinstitut 
in  New  York.    From  Professors  R.  S. 


Smith,  J.  J.  Spengler,  R.  S.  Rankin, 
and  Edgar  T.  Thompson  the  Library 
received  voluminous  materials  of  in- 
terest in  Latin  American  studies,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology.  Mr.  Eugene  H. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  presented  many  books 
and  pamphlets  helpful  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Professor  Louise  Hall  gave,  or 
acquired  for  the  Library,  a  useful  recent 
biography  of  B.  Henry  Latrobe,  a  collec- 
tion of  Maggs  Brothers  catalogues, 
numerous  single  titles,  and  a  group  of 
publications  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  The  archives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Institute 
are  also  now  deposited  at  Duke,  thanks 
to  Professor  Hall's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Library. 

Colonel  John  D.  Langston  continued 
to  show  his  interest  by  additions  to  the 
Langston  Collection.  Dr.  Edgar  E. 
McCanless,  Miss  Mary  Jo  Kennedy, 
Miss  Mary  Poston,  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Ozanne  have  been  generous  and  loyal 
Friends  in  their  gifts  of  books  and 
money  for  the  Library  this  year,  as  in 
the  past. 

Mrs.  Helen  Waite  Papashvily  of 
Quakertown,  Pennsylvania,  gave  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  about  a  hundred 
Victorian  novels.  Mrs.  H.  Raymond 
Weeks  of  Durham  presented  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  collection  of  architec- 
tural works  from  the  library  of  her  late 
husband. 

Ivy,   the   sophomore  honor   society, 
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again  this  year  made  a  contribution  to 
the  Woman's  College  Library.  The 
Christina  Publishing  Society  contrib- 
uted $1000  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  books.  The 
Chekhov  Publishing  House  of  the  East 
European  Fund  presented  the  Library 
with  167  books  in  Russian,  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Library's  growing  Rus- 
sian literature  collection. 

Miss  Julia  Grout,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  in  the  Woman's  College, 
gave  the  Library  the  papers  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Cook,  dated  1847-1916, 
about  750  items.  Cook  was  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman  and  lecturer, 
whose  "Monday  lectures"  in  Boston 
were  much  admired.  His  papers  testify 
to  his  friendships  with  many  well 
known  people  and  show  his  intelligent 
concern  with  the  theological  and  social 
problems  of  his  day. 

The  heirs  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Newman, 
late  of  Raleigh,  presented  to  the  Library 
in  1957  a  portrait  of  their  famous  an- 
cestor, Governor  W.  W.  Holden,  and  a 
large  collection  of  the  Governor's 
papers.  This  collection  will  be  increas- 
ingly valuable  to  historians  concerned 
with  North  Carolina  and  the  South  in 
the  unhappy  eras  of  War  and  Recon- 
struction. 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Jones  is  the  donor  of 
the  Robert  Randolph  Jones  papers, 
1750-1924,  original  source  materials 
which  run  to  nearly  six  hundred  items. 


A  number  of  manuscript  collections 
have  been  acquired  lately  which  range 
farther  afield  than  those  mentioned 
above.  The  seventy-nine  items  added  to 
the  Joseph  Conrad  papers  throw  light 
on  the  literary  and  financial  problems  of 
the  popular  English  author  between 
1897  and  1910.  The  Stephen  Fuller 
papers,  in  two  volumes,  belong  to  an 
earlier  period,  1786-96,  and  give  interest- 
ing information  about  the  West  Indian 
slave  trade.  Fuller  represented  the 
Jamaican  assembly  as  their  agent  in 
England.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
papers,  1704-1877,  and  the  Sir  John 
Newport  papers,  1792-1834,  offer  some 
contemporary  views  of  British  affairs, 
during  an  eventful  period,  from  the 
English  and  the  Irish  points  of  view. 

The  quarterly  conference  minutes  of 
the  Guilford  Circuit  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  from  1832  to 
1865  are  an  acquisition  of  value  partic- 
ularly for  historians  of  the  Southern 
church.  These  unpublished  minutes  are 
in  one  volume,  and  are  the  gift  of 
William  G.  Ragsdale  of  Jamestown, 
N.  C,  whose  interest  in  the  Library  was 
encouraged  by  Amos  Kearns  of  High 
Point,  a  trustee  of  the  University. 

Four  letters  of  H.  L.  Mencken  writ- 
ten between  1902  and  1916  have  come 
to  the  Library  as  a  gift  of  Mrs.  George 
Curry  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  whose  uncle 
was  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  the  novel- 
ist. The  first  two  letters — all  four  were 
from  Mencken  to  Harrison — concern 
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the  publication  of  a  story  by  Harrison 
in  The  Smart  Set.  The  others  express 
Mencken's  opposition  to  the  censorship 
of  Theodore  Dreiser's  The  Genius  in 
1916. 

Mr.  Monroe  F.  Cockrell  is  responsible 
for  the  Library's  acquiring  several  books 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  he  also  gave 
the  Sarah  Horton  Cockrell  papers,  63 
items,  1861-71. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Copeland  of  Laurens, 
S.  C,  has  continued  to  make  additions 
to  the  William  Watts  Ball  papers,  1897- 
1952,  which  constitute  one  of  the  im- 
portant manuscript  collections  in  the 
Library  for  the  student  of  Southern 
history. 

The  Flowers  Collection  has  acquired 
a  number  of  important  and  voluminous 
manuscript  collections,  as  in  previous 
years.  Several  of  these  collections  de- 
serve brief  mention  as  of  special  in- 
terest. 

The  Nathaniel  G.  Cushing  papers, 
about  a  thousand  pieces,  1773-1920, 
come  from  Boston  and  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.  Family  concerns,  busi- 
ness, religion,  and  law  are  all  dealt 
with,  but  perhaps  of  most  interest  are 
the  letters  of  a  Negro  theological  stu- 
dent in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the 
early  days  of  Reconstruction. 

The  papers  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth  already  in  the  Library  have 
been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  sixty- 
five  items,  which  include  long  letters 


from  the  novelist's  publisher,  Robert 
Bonner. 

The  John  and  James  Cruickshank 
papers,  1766-83,  consist  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  items,  and  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
Cruickshanks'  large  plantation  in  Ja- 
maica. 

Very  large  collections  added  to  the 
Library's  Southern  Americana  holdings 
in  recent  months  include  the  George 
B.  Harrison  papers  (ten  thousand 
items),  the  Washington  M.  Smith 
papers  (sixty-five  hundred  items),  and 
the  Alpheus  A.  Hurst  papers  (over 
eleven  hundred  items).  These  three 
men  were  prominent  in  the  South  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Harrison 
and  Hurst  were  men  of  widespread 
legal  and  business  connections,  the 
former  in  Virginia,  the  latter  in  Ala- 
bama. Smith  was  a  banker  and  a  dealer 
in  cotton  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War.  He  owned  extensive  lands  in 
several  states:  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  Minnesota. 

The  Gennett  Lumber  Company 
papers  from  Asheville,  N.  C,  comprise 
sixteen  thousand  items  dated  1832-1954. 
This  is  the  first  collection  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Library  as  one  of  the 
depositories  for  materials  relating  to 
North  American  forests  and  related 
activities.  The  Forest  History  Founda- 
tion requested  the  Duke  University 
Library  and  a  number  of  other  libraries 
to  serve  as  depositories  for  materials  of 
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this  kind,  since  the  Foundation  itself 
has  no  central  storage  facilities  of  ade- 
quate size. 

FRIENDS  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  DINNER 

FRANK  Moore  Cross,  Jr.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  on 
Friday,  April  n,  in  the  West  Campus 
Union  Ballroom. 

Since  1952,  Professor  Cross  has  been 
one   of   the   editors    of    The   Biblical 


Archaeologist;  and,  since  1953,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  staff  for  editing 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  He  is  the  author, 
along  with  David  Noel  Freedman,  of 
Early  Hebrew  Orthography,  published 
in  1952.  He  wrote  the  discussion  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  widely  popular  Interpreter  s 
Bible. 

Last  year  the  Friends  held  their  din- 
ner meeting  on  Thursday,  April  25,  and 
heard  with  great  interest  Dr.  William 
Kaye  Lamb's  report  on  the  National 
Library  of  Canada  and  library  develop- 
ment in  that  country.  The  meeting  had 
an  attendance  of  128. 
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